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How To Use This Soil Survey 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map, which is the color map preceding the detailed soil maps, shows the survey area 
divided into groups of associated soils called general soil map units. This map is useful in planning the 
use and management of large areas. 


To find information about your area of interest, locate that area on the map, identify the name of the 
map unit in the area on the color-coded map legend, then refer to the section General Soil Map Units 
for a general description of the soils in your area. 


Detailed Soil Maps 


The detailed soil maps follow the general soil map. These maps can 
be useful in planning the use and management of small areas. 


To find information about 
your area of interest, 
locate that area on the 
Index to Map Sheets, 
which precedes the soil 
maps. Note the number of 
the map sheet, and turn to 
that sheet. 


MAP SHEET 


Locate your area of 
interest on the map 
sheet. Note the map unit 
symbols that are in that 
area. Turn to the Index 
to Map Units (see Con- 
tents), which lists the map 


wet CS 

‘ U (| 
units by symbol and WIC 
name and shows the 


page where each map MAP SHEET 
unit is described. 


AREA OF INTEREST 


NOTE: Map unit symbols in a soil 
survey may consist only of numbers or 
letters, or they may be a combination 
of numbers and letters. 


The Summary of Tables shows which table has data on a specific land use for each detailed soil map 
unit. See Contents for sections of this publication that may address your specific needs. 


This soil survey is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a 
joint effort of the United States Department of Agriculture and other federal 
agencies, state agencies including the Agricultural Experiment Stations, and 
local agencies. The Soil Conservation Service has leadership for the federal 
part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in 1985. Soil names and 
descriptions were approved in 1985. Unless otherwise indicated, statements in 
this publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1985. This soil survey 
was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service, the Alabama 
Agricultural Experiment Station, The Alabama Cooperative Extension Service, 
the Alabama Soil and Water Conservation Committee, and the Alabama 
Department of Agriculture and Industries. It is part of the technical assistance 
furnished to the Sumter County Soil and Water Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission. Enlargement of 
these maps, however, could cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping. 
lf enlarged, maps do not show the small areas of contrasting soils that could 
have been shown at a larger scale. 

All programs and services of the Soil Conservation Service are offered on a 
nondiscriminatory basis, without regard to race, color, national origin, religion, 
sex, age, marital status, or handicap. 


Cover: Bahlagrass is one of the main perennial grasses grown In Sumter County for 
pasture. The soll Is Luverne sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. Many ponds for livestock 
use are in the county. 
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Foreword 


This soil survey contains information that can be used in land-planning 
programs in Sumter County, Alabama. It contains predictions of soil behavior 
for selected land uses. The survey also highlights limitations and hazards 
inherent in the soil, improvements needed to overcome the limitations, and the 
impact of selected land uses on the environment. 

This soil survey is designed for many different users. Farmers, ranchers, 
foresters, and agronomists can use it to evaluate the potential of the soil and 
the management needed for maximum food and fiber production. Planners, 
community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and home buyers can use 
the survey to plan land use, select sites for construction, and identify special 
practices needed to insure proper performance. Conservationists, teachers, 
students, and specialists in recreation, wildlife management, waste disposal, 
and pollution control can use the survey to help them understand, protect, and 
enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur within short distances. Some 
soils are seasonally wet or subject to flooding. Some are shallow to bedrock. 
Some are too unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or roads. 
Clayey or wet soils are poorly suited to use as septic tank absorption fields. A 
high water table makes a soil poorly suited to basements or underground 
installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map. The 
location of each soil is shown on the detailed soil maps. Each soil in the survey 
area is described. Information on specific uses is given for each soil. Help in 
using this publication and additional information are available at the local office 
of the Soil Conservation Service or the Cooperative Extension Service. 


Ernest V. Todd 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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SUMTER COUNTY is in the west-central part of the 
state and covers an area of about 907 square miles, or 
580,555 acres. Livingston, the county seat, is near the 
center of the county. The population of the county in 
1980 was about 16,900 (25). 

The Alabama-Mississippi state line forms the west 
boundary of the county, and the Tombigbee River, with 
its large irregular bends, forms the east boundary. 
Pickens County forms the north border, and Choctaw 
County forms the south boundary. 

Farming is the main economic enterprise in Sumter 
County. The climate is favorable for grain and livestock 
farming. The major crops are corn, soybeans, wheat, and 
grass hay. Small timber industries include plywood 
manufacturing, pulp wood, and saw timber. 

The county is in two major land resource areas. The 
central to northern part is mainly Blackland Prairie. The 
southern and eastern part is mainly Southern Coastal 
Plain. 

Blackland Prairie soils are mostly clayey. They are on 
rough, undulating to steep ridges and hills. The Coastal 
Plain soils are mostly medium textured and are on side 
slopes that are undulating to rolling and gently sloping to 
steep. Soils of the Coastal Plain along the Tombigbee 
River are mostly level to undulating terraces. 

This soil survey updates a soil survey of Sumter 
County published in 1904 and updated in 1941, and it 
provides additional information on the soils of Sumter 
County. 


General Nature of the Survey Area 


The history and land use of Sumter County and the 
climate are described in this section. 


History and Land Use 


Settlers came to Sumter County in 1831 from the 
Southern Atlantic states, primarily from the central and 
eastern parts of North Carolina. During the early 1830's, 
most agriculture was subsistence farming, mainly corn 
and potatoes grown for home use. By 1840, cotton was 
the principal cash crop. 

Before the infestation of the boll weevil, the clayey 
soils of the Blackland Prairie were the most desirable 
soils for production of cotton. Fair to good yields were 
produced on soils of the Coastal Plain and river bottom 
lands. Sandy soils were not considered good for cotton 
production. Most farming was done without a commercial 
fertilizer; however, a few farmers used a side dressing of 
nitrate of soda. 

After the boll weevil infestation in the early 1900's, 
some very important and lasting changes occurred in 
agricultural practices. Most of the clayey soils, which 
took longer to warm up or were too wet during planting 
time, were taken out of cotton production and used for 
hay and pasture. The sandy soils were used for truck 
crops. 

In 1980 the principal crops of Sumter County were 
soybeans and small grains, mostly wheat. 


Climate 


Prepared by the National Climatic Data Center, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 


Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation 
for the survey area as recorded at Livingston, Alabama, 
in the period 1951 to 1980. Table 2 shows probable 
dates of the first freeze in fall and the last freeze in 
spring. Table 3 provides data on length of the growing 
season. 

In winter the average temperature is 47 degrees F, 
and the average daily minimum temperature is 35 
degrees. The lowest temperature on record, which 
occurred at Livingston on January 19, 1977, is 2 
degrees. In summer the average temperature is 80 
degrees, and the average daily maximum temperature is 
92 degrees. The highest recorded temperature, which 
occurred at Livingston on July 9, 1977, is 106 degrees. 

Growing degree days are shown in table 1. They are 
equivalent to “heat units.” During the month, growing 
degree days accumulate by the amount that the average 
temperature each day exceeds a base temperature (50 
degrees F). The normal monthly accumulation is used to 
schedule single or successive plantings of a crop 
between the last freeze in spring and the first freeze in 
fall. 

The total annual precipitation is 56 inches. Of this, 26 
inches, or 46 percent, usually falls in April through 
September. The growing season for most crops falls 
within this period. In 2 years out of 10, the rainfall in April 
through September is less than 20 inches. The heaviest 
1-day rainfall during the period of record was 6.42 inches 
at Livingston on April 13, 1974. Thunderstorms occur on 
about 61 days each year, and most occur in summer. 

Snowfall is rare. !n 99 percent of the winters, there is 
no measurable snowfall. In 1 percent, the snowfall, 
usually of short duration, is more than 1 inch. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is about 
55 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the average 
at dawn is about 85 percent. The sun shines 65 percent 
of the time possible in summer and 55 percent in winter. 
The prevailing wind is from the south. Average 
windspeed is highest, 9 miles per hour, in spring. 

Severe local storms, including tornadoes, strike 
occasionally in or near the area. They are of short 
duration and cause variable and spotty damage. Every 
few years in summer or autumn, a tropical depression or 
remnant of a hurricane that has moved inland causes 
extremely heavy rains for 1 to 3 days. 


How This Survey Was Made 


This survey was made to provide information about the 
soils in the survey area. The information includes a 
description of the soils and their location and a 
discussion of the suitability, limitations, and management 
of the soils for specified uses. Soil scientists observed 
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the steepness, length, and shape of slopes; the general 
pattern of drainage; the kinds of crops and native plants 
growing on the soils; and the kinds of bedrock. They dug 
many holes to study the sail profile, which is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil. The 
profile extends from the surface down into the 
unconsolidated material from which the soil formed. The 
unconsolidated material is devoid of roots and other 
living organisms and has not been changed by other 
biological activity. 

The soils in the survey area occur in an orderly pattern 
that is related to the geology, the landforms, relief, 
climate, and the natural vegetation of the area. Each 
kind of soil is associated with a particular kind of 
landscape or with a segment of the landscape. By 
observing the soils in the survey area and relating their 
position to specific segments of the landscape, a soil 
scientist develops a concept, or model, of how the soils 
were formed. Thus, during mapping, this model enables 
the soil scientist to predict with considerable accuracy 
the kind of soil at a specific location on the landscape. 

Commonly, individual soils on the landscape merge 
into one another as their characteristics gradually 
change. To construct an accurate soil map, however, soil 
scientists must determine the boundaries between the 
soils. They can observe only a limited number of soil 
profiles. Nevertheless, these observations, supplemented 
by an understanding of the soil-landscape relationship, 
are sufficient to verify predictions of the kinds of soil in 
an area and to determine the boundaries. 

Soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the soil 
profiles that they studied. They noted soil color, texture, 
size and shape of soil aggregates, kind and amount of 
rock fragments, distribution of plant roots, acidity, and 
other features that enable them to identify soils. After 
describing the soils in the survey area and determining 
their properties, the soil scientists assigned the soils to 
taxonomic classes (units). Taxonomic classes are 
concepts. Each taxonomic class has a set of soil 
characteristics with precisely defined limits. The classes 
are used as a basis for comparison to classify soils 
systematically. The system of taxonomic classification 
used in the United States is based mainly on the kind 
and character of soil properties and the arrangement of 
horizons within the profile. After the soil scientists 
classified and named the soils in the survey area, they 
compared the individual soils with similar soils in the 
same taxonomic class in other areas so that they could 
contirm data and assemble additional data based on 
experience and research. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of some of 
the soils in the area are generally collected for laboratory 
analyses and for engineering tests. Soil scientists 
interpreted the data from these analyses and tests as 
well as the field-observed characteristics and the soil 
properties in terms of expected behavior of the soils 
under different uses. Interpretations for all of the soils 
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were field tested through observation of the soils in 
different uses under different levels of management. 
Some interpretations are modified to fit local conditions, 
and new interpretations sometimes are developed to 
meet local needs. Data were assembled from other 
sources, such as research information, production 
records, and field experience of specialists. For example, 
data on crop yields under defined levels of management 
were assembled from farm records and from field or plot 
experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

Predictions about soil behavior are based not only on 
soil properties but also on such variables as climate and 
biological activity. Soil conditions are predictable over 
long periods of time, but they are not predictable from 
year to year. For example, soil scientists can state with a 
fairly high degree of probability that a given soil will have 
a high water table within certain depths in most years, 
but they cannot assure that a high water table will 
always be at a specific level in the soil on a specific 
date. 

After soil scientists located and identified the 
significant natural bodies of soil in the survey area, they 
drew the boundaries of these bodies on aerial 
photographs and identified each as a specific map unit. 
Aerial photographs show trees, buildings, fields, roads, 
and rivers, all of which help in locating boundaries 
accurately. 


Survey Procedures 


The general procedures followed in making this soil 
survey are described in the Soil Conservation Service 
National Soil Handbook. The sail surveys of Sumter 
County published in 1904 and 1941 and the geology of 
Sumter County were among the references used. 

Before the actual fieldwork began, preliminary 
boundaries of landforms were plotted stereoscopically on 
quadcentered aerial photographs at a scale of 1:80,000 
and enlarged to a scale of 1:24,000. U.S. Geological 
Survey topographic maps and aerial photographs were 
studied to relate land and image features. 

Traverses on foot and by vehicle were mostly made at 
intervals of about one-fourth mile, but they were made at 
closer intervals in areas of high variability. Soil 
examinations along the traverse were made 100 to 800 
yards apart, depending on the landscape and soil pattern 
(14). Observation of such things as landforms, uprooted 
trees, vegetation, roadbanks, and animal burrows were 
made continuously without regard to spacing. Soil 
boundaries were determined on the basis of soil 
examinations, observations, and photo interpretation. 
The soil material was examined with the aid of a hand 
auger or a spade to a depth of about 6 feet or to 
bedrock if the bedrock was at a depth of less than 6 
feet. The pedons described as typical were observed 
and studied in excavations. 


Three delineations or less of each map unit were 
chosen to be representative of the map unit. They were 
transected to determine the composition of the map unit 
and to record the kind of vegetation. The point-intercept 
method of transecting (73) was used in open areas. A 
random transect method (76) was used in forested areas 
and in areas of limited accessibility. 

Samples for chemical and physical analysis were 
taken from the site of the typical pedon of the major 
soils in the survey area. The analyses were made by the 
Agronomy and Soil Laboratory, Auburn University, 
Auburn, Alabama. The results of the analyses are stored 
in a computerized data file at the laboratory. The results 
and the laboratory procedures can be obtained from the 
laboratory. 

After completion of the soil mapping on quadcentered 
aerial photographs, map unit delineations were 
transferred by hand to aerial photographs at a scale of 
1:24,000. Surface drainage was mapped in the field. 
Cultural features were transferred from U.S. Geological 
Survey 7.5-minute series topographic maps and were 
recorded from visual observations. 


Map Unit Composition 


A map unit delineation on a soil map represents an 
area dominated by one major kind of soil or an area 
dominated by several kinds of soil. A map unit is 
identified and named according to the taxonomic 
classification of the dominant soil or soils. Within a 
taxonomic class there are precisely defined limits for the 
properties of the soils. On the landscape, however, the 
soils are natural objects. In common with other natural 
objects, they have a characteristic variability in their 
properties. Thus, the range of some observed properties 
may extend beyond the limits defined for a taxonomic 
class. Areas of soils of a single taxonomic class rarely, if 
ever, can be mapped without including areas of soils of 
other taxonomic classes. Consequently, every map unit 
is made up of the soil or soils for which it is named and 
some soils that belong to other taxonomic classes. In 
the detailed soil map units, these latter soils are called 
inclusions or included soils. In the general soil map units, 
they are called soils of minor extent. 

Most inclusions have properties and behavioral 
patterns similar to those of the dominant soil or soils in 
the map unit, and thus they do not affect use and 
management. These are called noncontrasting (similar) 
inclusions. They may or may not be mentioned in the 
map unit descriptions. Other inclusions, however, have 
properties and behavior divergent enough to affect use 
or require different management. These are contrasting 
(dissimilar) inclusions. They generally occupy small areas 
and cannot be shown separately on the soil maps 
because of the scale used in mapping. The inclusions of 
contrasting soils are mentioned in the map unit 
descriptions. A few inclusions may not have been 


observed, and consequently are not mentioned in the 
descriptions, especially where the soil pattern was so 
complex that it was impractical to make enough 
observations to identify all of the kinds of soils on the 
landscape. 

The presence of inclusions in a map unit in no way 


diminishes the usefulness or accuracy of the soil data. 


The objective of soil mapping is not to delineate pure 


taxonomic classes of soils but rather to separate the 
landscape into segments that have similar use and 
management requirements. The delineation of such 
landscape segments on the map provides sufficient 
information for the development of resource plans, but 
onsite investigation is needed to plan for intensive uses 
in small areas. 


General Soil Map Units 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows broad areas that have a distinctive pattern of 
soils, relief, and drainage. Each map unit on the general 
soil map is a unique natural landscape. Typically, a map 
unit consists of one or more major soils and some minor 
soils. It is named for the major soils. The soils making up 
one unit can occur in other units but in a different 
pattern. 

The general soil map can be used to compare the 
suitability of large areas for general land uses. Areas of 
suitable soils can be identified on the map. Likewise, 
areas where the soils are not suitable can be identified. 

Because of its small scale, the map is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for 


selecting a site for a road or a building or other structure. 


The soils in any one map unit differ from place to place 
in slope, depth, drainage, and other characteristics that 
affect management. 

The soils in the survey area vary widely in their 
suitability for major land uses. Table 4 shows the extent 
of the map units shown on the general soil map. It lists 
the suitability of each, in relation to that of the other map 
units, for major land uses and shows soil properties that 
limit use. Soil suitability ratings are based on the 
practices commonly used in the survey area to 
overcome soil limitations. These ratings reflect the ease 
of overcoming the limitations. They also reflect the 
problems that will persist even if such practices are 
used. 

Each map unit is rated for cultivated crops, pasture 
and hayland, woodland, urban uses, and recreation 
areas. Cultivated crops are those grown extensively in 
the survey area. Pasture and hayland refers to areas of 
native or introduced grasses or legumes. Woodland 
refers to areas of native or introduced trees. Urban uses 
include residential, commercial, and industrial 
developments. Intensive recreation areas are campsites, 
picnic areas, ballfields, and other areas that are subject 
to heavy foot traffic. Extensive recreation areas are 
those used for nature study and as wilderness. 


1. Alamuchee-Annemaine-Mooreville 


Nearly level, deep, well drained and moderately well 
drained soils that have a loamy or clayey subsoil; on 
flood plains and broad stream terraces 

The landscape, characterized by little relief, is low 
terraces and flood plains of major streams and rivers. 


Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. Depressions, narrow 
sloughs, and shallow drainageways are common within 
the area. Soils on the flood plains are subject to frequent 
flooding, and soils on low terraces are occasionally 
flooded. The natural vegetation is mostly hardwood and 
pines. A few farmsteads are on the higher terraces. 

This map unit makes up about 20 percent of the 
survey area. \t is about 32 percent Alamuchee soils, 22 
percent Annemaine soils, 22 percent Mooreville soils, 
and 24 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Alamuchee soils are on broad flood plains and 
are subject to frequent flooding. These soils are deep 
and well drained. Typically, they have a brown sandy 
loam surface layer and a dark yellowish brown sandy 
loam, loam, and sandy clay loam subsoil. The 
substratum is stratified yellowish brown and dark 
yellowish brown loam and sandy loam. 

The Annemaine soils are on low terraces and are 
subject to occasional flooding. These soils are deep and 
moderately well drained. Typically, they have a dark 
brown sandy !oam surface layer and a yellowish red clay 
loam and clay subsoil that has yellowish brown, gray, 
and red mottles. The substratum is very pale brown 
loamy sand. 

The Mooreville soils are on narrow flood plains and 
are subject to frequent flooding. These soils are deep 
and moderately well drained. Typically, they have a 
brown loam surface layer and a yellowish brown sandy 
clay loam and silty clay loam subsoil that has mottles in 
shades of yellow, brown, gray, and red. The substratum 
is mottled gray, strong brown, and red loam. 

Of minor extent are the Bigbee, Cahaba, Houlka, and 
Minter soils. The Bigbee and Cahaba soils are at a 
slightly higher elevation than the major soils of this map 
unit, and the Houlka and Minter soils are in depressions 
on terraces and in low parts of flood plains. 

About 20 percent of the acreage of this map unit has 
been cleared. Most cleared areas are used for soybeans, 
but a few areas are used as pasture or hayland. 

The soils in this map unit are poorly suited to well 
suited to use as cropland, hayland, and pasture. 
Frequent flooding is the main concern in managing areas 
of the Alamuchee and Moocreville soils for crops or 
pasture. Short-season crops, such as soybeans and 
grain sorghum, can be grown on these soils in some 
years. The choice of pasture plants and period of grazing 
are limited. Although flooding may delay planting in some 


years, areas of the Annemaine soils and similar soils on 
low terraces have few limitations for cultivated crops, 
pasture, or hay. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to use as 
woodland. Potential productivity of loblolly pine and 
hardwoods is high. Common trees include loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, water oak, green ash, yellow poplar, and 
American sycamore. Wetness from a seasonal high 
water table and flooding restricts the use of logging 
equipment late in winter and early in spring. Harvesting 
and planting operations should be done when the soil is 
dry. 

The soils in this map unit are poorly suited to building 
site development and sanitary facilities. Flooding is a 
severe hazard that is difficult to overcome. 

These soils are poorly suited to intensive and 
extensive recreation areas because of flooding. intensive 
recreation areas should be located on Annemaine soils 
because they flood less often and for shorter periods 
than the Alamuchee and Mooreville soils. 


2. Kipling-Demopolis-Sucarnoochee 


Nearly level to steep, deep and shallow, somewhat 
poorly drained and well drained soils that have a clayey 
or loamy subsoil; on uplands and flood plains 

The landscape, characterized by prominent relief, is 
dissected hills that have gently sloping ridgetops, steep 
side slopes, and nearly level flood plains. Slopes range 
from 0 to 25 percent. The drainage pattern is dendritic. 
Streams are shallow and have narrow to broad flood 
plains. The natural vegetation is eastern redcedar and 
pine on the uplands and mixed hardwoods on the flood 
plains. A few farm structures and dwellings are on the 
ridgetops. Most roads are on the ridges. 

This map unit makes up about 31 percent of the 
survey area. (t is about 35 percent Kipling soils, 28 
percent Demopolis soils, 17 percent Sucarnoochee soils, 
and 20 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Kipling soils are nearly level to steep and are on 
broad to narrow ridgetops and long side slopes. These 
soils are deep and somewhat poorly drained. Typically, 
they have a dark grayish brown loam surface layer. The 
subsoil is yellowish brown clay loam in the upper part. 
The lower part is clay that is mottled gray, yellow, red, 
and brown. The substratum is clay that is mottled in 
shades of yellow and brown. 

The Demopolis soils are nearly level to steep and are 
on broad to narrow ridgetops and short side slopes. 
These soils are shallow and well drained. Typically, they 
have a dark grayish brown loam surface layer. The 
underlying material is light gray extremely channery silty 
clay loam underlain by light gray soft chalk. Exposed 
chalk is common in eroded areas of this soil. 

The Sucarnoochee soils are nearly level and 
somewhat poorly drained. These soils are on broad to 
narrow flood plains. Typically, the surface and 
subsurface layers are dark grayish brown silty clay. The 
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subsoil is gray and very dark gray clay that has mottles 
in shades of yellow and brown. 

Of minor extent are the Okolona, Sumter, and Vaiden 
soils on the smooth ridgetops and gently sloping toe 
slopes. 

About 35 percent of the acreage of this map unit has 
been cleared and is used for pasture and cultivated 
crops. The rest is woodland. 

The soils in this map unit are fairly suited to poorly 
suited to cultivated crops, pasture, and hay. The main 
limitations are the sloping topography, poor tilth, wetness 
of the Kipling and Sucarnoochee soils, and the depth to 
bedrock of the Demopolis soils. Flooding is an additional 
concern in areas of the Sucarnoochee soils. Erosion is a 
concern if the Kipling and Demopolis soils are tilled. 
Crop rotation, cover crops, water disposal systems, and 
contour farming help control erosion. 

These soils are well suited to poorly suited to use as 
woodland. Kipling soils in hilly areas are well suited to 
loblolly pine, and productivity is high. Demopolis soils are 
not suited to !oblolly pine, but productivity of eastern 
redcedar is moderate. Sucarnoochee soils are suited to 
hardwoods, and productivity of sweetgum is high. 
Flooding and wetness late in winter and early in spring 
restrict the use of logging equipment in areas of the 
Sucarnoochee soils. Steepness of slope, the clayey 
texture, and wetness are limitations to the use of logging 
equipment in areas of the Kipling and Demopolis soils. 
Erosion is a hazard along logging roads and skid trails. 

These soils are poorly suited to building site 
development and sanitary facifities. Erosion, depth to 
bedrock, high shrink-swell potential, very slow 
permeability, and the hazard of flooding along the 
drainageways are the major limitations. These limitations 
are difficult to overcome. 

The soils in this map unit are poorly suited to intensive 
recreation areas and fairly suited to extensive recreation 
areas. The main limitations are wetness, the clayey 
texture, slope, and slow permeability. Flooding is a 
hazard on the Sucarnoochee soils. 


3. Wilcox-Mayhew 


Nearly level to gently sloping, deep, somewhat poorly 
drained and poorly drained soils that have a clayey 
subsoil; on broad upland plateaus 

The landscape, characterized by little relief, is nearly 
level to gently sloping, very broad ridgetops and gently 
sloping side slopes. Slopes range from 0 to 5 percent. 
Streams are deeply incised, narrow, and winding. The 
natural vegetation is mixed hardwoods and pines. Many 
areas have been clearcut and replanted to loblolly pine. 
A few farm structures are in some of the open areas on 
the gently sloping ridgetops. Most roads are on the 
ridges. 

This map unit makes up about 14 percent of the 
survey area. It is about 64 percent Wilcox soils, 32 
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percent Mayhew soils, and 4 percent soils of minor 
extent. 

The Wilcox soils are nearly level to gently sloping and 
are on slightly convex ridgetops and side slopes. These 
soils are deep and somewhat poorly drained. Typically 
they have a dark brown silty clay surface layer. The 
upper part of the subsoil is yellowish red silty clay that 
has gray mottles, and the lower part is mottled gray, red, 
and brown clay. The substratum is gray and grayish 
brown soft, acid shale. 

The Mayhew soils are nearly level and are on broad, 
smooth ridgetops. These soils are deep and poorly 
drained. Typically, they have a dark grayish brown silty 
clay loam surface layer. The upper part of the suboil is 
gray clay, and the lower part is mottled gray and brown 
silty clay and gray clay. The subsoil is underlain by olive 
gray and black, soft, acid shale. 

Of minor extent are the Alamuchee, Luverne, 
Mooreville, and Sucarnoochee soils. The Alamuchee, 
Mooreville, and Sucarnoochee soils are in the 
drainageways, and the Luverne soils are on adjacent 
side slopes. 

About 15 percent of the acreage of this map unit has 
been cleared. Most cleared areas are in cultivated crops 
or pasture. 

The soils in this map unit are fairly suited to cultivated 
crops and pasture. The main limitations are wetness and 
poor tilth. Erosion is a concern in areas of Wilcox soils 
that are used for cultivated crops. Drainage is needed in 
areas of Mayhew soils; however, many areas do not 
have a suitable outlet. Crop rotation using a sod crop 
part of the time helps to maintain tilth and organic matter 
content. Conservation tillage, cover crops, grassed 
waterways, and contour farming help to control runoff 
and reduce erosion. 

These soils are well suited to use as woodland. 
Common trees include loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, 
sweetgum, and water oak. Productivity of loblolly pine is 
high. The clayey texture and wetness are limitations to 
the use of logging equipment during rainy periods. 
Harvesting and planting operations should be done 
during the summer and fall. 

The soils in this map unit are poorly suited to building 
site development and sanitary facilities because of 
wetness, very slow permeability, the clayey texture, and 
high shrink-swell potential. These limitations are difficult 
to overcome. 

These soils are poorly suited to intensive and 
extensive recreation areas. The main limitations are 
wetness, the clayey texture, very slow permeability, and 
high shrink-swell potential. 


4. Savannah-Smithdale-Escambia 


Nearly level to gently sloping, deep, moderately well 
drained, well drained, and somewhat poorly drained soils 
that have a loamy subsoil; on broad terraces and 
uplands 


The landscape, characterized by little relief, is 
dominated by broad, nearly level to gently sloping 
ridgetops and gently sloping side slopes. It is mostly 
dissected by intermittent streams. The drainage pattern 
is dendritic. Slopes range from 0 to 5 percent. The 
natural vegetation is mixed hardwoods and pines. Farm 
structures are common in some open areas, mainly in 
areas of Savannah or Smithdale soils. 

This map unit makes up about 13 percent of the 
survey area. It is about 37 percent Savannah soils, 25 
percent Smithdale soils, 12 percent Escambia soils, and 
26 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Savannah soils are moderately well drained and 
are on smooth, nearly level ridgetops and gently sloping 
side slopes. Typically, they have a yellowish brown loam 
surface layer. The subsoil is strong brown loam overlying 
a mottled yellowish brown, strong brown, light gray, and 
yellowish red loam and clay loam fragipan. 

The Smithdale soils are well drained and are on 
smooth, gently sloping ridges and side slopes. Typically, 
they have a dark brown loamy sand surface layer and a 
yellowish red loamy sand subsurface layer. The subsoil 
is yellowish red sandy clay loam and sandy loam. 

The Escambia soils are somewhat poorly drained and 
are in nearly level depressions. Typically, they have a 
very dark gray sandy loam surface layer. The upper part 
of the subsoil is pale brown and light yellowish brown 
sandy loam that has mottles in shades of brown and 
gray. The lower part is mottled yellowish brown, gray, 
strong brown, and yellowish red sandy loam and sandy 
clay loam. Plinthite is in the lower part of the subsoil. 

Of minor extent are the Alamuchee and Mooreville 
soils in drainageways. 

About 20 percent of the acreage of this map unit has 
been cleared. Most of the cleared areas are used for 
cultivated crops, pasture, or hay. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to cultivated 
crops (fig. 1), pasture, and hay. Erosion and wetness are 
the major concerns in use and management. Areas of 
Escambia soils are wet for long periods during winter 
and spring, and some areas are difficult to drain because 
a suitable outlet is not available. The wetter areas are 
poorly suited to pasture during these seasons. Crop 
rotation, using a sod crop part of the time, helps to 
control erosion and maintain good tilth and organic 
matter content. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to use as 
woodland. Common trees include loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, and mixed hardwoods. Productivity of loblolly 
pine is moderate to high. Wetness restricts the use of 
logging equipment in areas of the Escambia soils during 
the wet seasons. Erosion is a hazard along logging 
roads and skid trails in the more sloping areas of 
Savannah and Smithdale soils. 

The Smithdale soils are well suited to building site 
development and most sanitary facilities, and the 
Escambia and Savannah soils are poorly suited to these 
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Figure 1.—Cultivated crops, such as corn, grow well on Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


uses. Wetness and slow permeability are the main 
limitations of the Escambia and Savannah soils. These 
limitations can be overcome by surface drainage and 
deep drainage if suitable outlets are available. 

The soils in the map unit range from well suited to 
poorly suited to use as intensive and extensive 
recreation areas. Wetness and slow permeability are the 
main limitations to the use of the Escambia soils. 
Savannah and Smithdale soils have few limitations for 
these uses. 


5. Luverne-Troup 


Gently sloping to steep, deep, weil drained soils that 
have a clayey subsoil or a thick sandy subsurface layer 
and a loamy subsoil; ort uplands 

The landscape, characterized by prominent relief, is 
dissected uplands that have moderately wide, gently 


sloping ridgetops separated by moderately steep to 
steep side slopes. Slopes range from 2 to 25 percent. 
The drainage pattern is dendritic. Well-defined stream 
channels, most intermittent, wind through narrow flood 
plains. The natural vegetation is mostly mixed 
hardwoods and pines. Farm structures are few and 
generally on the wider ridgetops. Most roads are on the 
ridges. 

This map unit makes up about 22 percent of the 
survey area. It is about 60 percent Luverne soils, 13 
percent Troup soils, and 27 percent soils of minor 
extent. 

The Luverne soils are on sloping to steep side slopes 
(fig. 2) and on narrow, gently sloping ridgetops. Typically, 
these soils have a brown sandy loam surface layer. The 
upper part of the subsoil is reddish brown and yellowish 
red clay, and the lower part is mottled red and strong 
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brown clay loam. The substratum is stratified sandy 
loam, loam, sandy clay loam, and clay loam. It is mottled 
in shades of yeliow, red, brown, and gray. 

The Troup soils are on smooth, gently sloping 
ridgetops and on upper parts of sloping to steep side 
slopes. Typically, these soils have a dark yellowish 
brown loamy sand surface layer and a strong brown and 
reddish yellow loamy sand subsurface layer. The subsoil 
is strong brown sandy clay loam. 


Of minor extent are the Mayhew and Wilcox soils on 
uplands and the Alamuchee and Mooreville soils in the 
drainageways. 

About 10 percent of the acreage of this map unit has 
been cleared. Most cleared areas are used as pasture, 
but small isolated areas are in cultivated crops. The 
remaining acreage is in mixed hardwoods and loblolly 
pine. 

The soils in this map unit are fairly suited to pasture, 
hay, and cultivated crops in the gently sloping areas, but 
they are not suited to these uses on the steeper 


Figure 2.—This rough, steep area of Luverne sandy loam, 5 to 25 percent slopes, has been clearcut. 
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landscapes. Erosion, slope, and droughtiness are the 
major concerns in management. Cover crops, crop 
rotation, terraces and waterways, and contour farming 
help maintain productivity and control erosion. In some 
areas, ponds are needed to provide water for livestock. 

These soils are well suited to use as woodland. 
Common trees include loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, and 
mixed hardwoods. Potential productivity of loblolly pine is 
moderate to moderately high. The steep slopes restrict 
the use of logging and planting equipment, and erosion 
is a hazard along the logging roads and skid trails. The 
thick sandy surface layer of the Troup soils limits 
equipment use during dry periods. 


The soils in this map unit are fairly suited to building 
site development and sanitary facilities. Slope, slow 
permeability, and the moderate shrink-swell potential of 
the Luverne soils and the thick sandy surface layer of 
the Troup soils are the major limitations. These 
limitations are difficult to overcome. 

These soils are fairly suited to poorly suited to 
intensive and extensive recreation areas. The main 
limitations are the slope, slow permeability, and 
moderate shrink-swell potential of the Luverne soils and 
the thick sandy surface layer of the Troup soils. 


Detailed Soil Map Units 
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The map units on the detailed soil maps at the back of 
this survey represent the soils in the survey area. The 
map unit descriptions in this section, along with the soil 
maps, can be used to determine the suitability and 
potential of a soil for specific uses. They also can be 
used to plan the management needed for those uses. 
More information on each map unit, or soil, is given 
under “Use and Management of the Soils.” 

Each map unit on the detailed soil maps represents an 
area on the landscape and consists of one or more soils 
for which the unit is named. 

A symbol identifying the soil precedes the map unit 
name in the soil descriptions. Each description includes 
general facts about the soil and gives the principal 
hazards and limitations to be considered in planning for 
specific uses. 

Soils that have profiles that are almost alike make up 
a Soil series. Except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material, all the soils of 
a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or of the underlying material. They also can differ in 
slope, stoniness, salinity, wetness, degree of erosion, 
and other characteristics that affect their use. On the 
basis of such differences, a soil series is divided into so// 
phases. Most of the areas shown on the detailed soil 
maps are phases of soil series. The name of a soil 
phase commonly indicates a feature that affects use or 
management. For example, Sumter silty clay loam, 1 to 5 
percent slopes, eroded, is one of several phases in the 
Sumter series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more major 
soils. These map units are called soil complexes, soil 
associations, or undifferentiated groups. 

A soil complex consists of two or more soils in such 
an intricate pattern or in such small areas that they 
cannot be shown separately on the soil maps. The 
pattern and proportion of the soils are somewhat similar 
in all areas. Demopolis-Kipling complex, 3 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded, is an example. 

An undifferentiated group is made up of two or more 
soils that could be mapped individually but are mapped 
as one unit because similar interpretations can be made 
for use and management. The pattern and proportion of 
the soils in a mapped area are not uniform. An area can 
be made up of only one of the major soils, or it can be 


made up of all of them. Troup and Smithdale soils, 5 to 
20 percent slopes, is an undifferentiated group in this 
survey area. 

Most map units include small scattered areas of soils 
other than those for which the map unit is named. Some 
of these included soils have properties that differ 
substantially from those of the major soil or soils. Such 
differences could significantly affect use and 
management of the soils in the map unit. The included 
soils are identified in each map unit description. Some 
small areas of strongly contrasting soils are identified by 
a special symbol on the soil maps. 

This survey includes miscellaneous areas. Such areas 
have little or no soil material and support little or no 
vegetation. Pits, nearly level, is an example. 
Miscellaneous areas are shown on the soil maps. Some 
that are too small to be shown are identified by a special 
symbol on the soil maps. 

Table 5 gives the acreage and proportionate extent of 
each map unit. Other tables (see ‘Summary of Tables’’) 
give properties of the soils and the limitations, 
capabilities, and potentials for many uses. The Glossary 
defines many of the terms used in describing the soils. 


AmA—Alamuchee-Mooreville complex, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, frequently flooded. This complex 
consists of soils that are deep, well drained and 
moderately well drained. These soils are on flood plains 
of rivers and tributaries on the Coastal Plain throughout 
the county. Areas of the Alamuchee and Mooreville soils 
are too intricately mixed or too smal! to be mapped 
separately at the selected scale. The areas of these 
soils are irregular in shape and range from 500 to 1,000 
acres. Individual areas of each soil are 10 to 30 acres. 

The Alamuchee soil and similar soils make up about 
50 percent of this complex. Typically, the Alamuchee soil 
has a brown sandy loam surface layer about 5 inches 
thick. The subsoil is dark yellowish brown sandy loam 
and loam to a depth of 34 inches and yellowish brown 
sandy clay loam to a depth of 52 inches. The substratum 
is stratified yellowish brown loam and sandy loam to a 
depth of 65 inches. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 
Available water capacity: moderate 
Soil reaction: strongly acid or very strongly acid 
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Organic matter content: low to moderately low 

Natural fertility: medium 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Aoot zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: slow 

Tilth and workability: good 

High water table: 36 to 48 inches below the surface in 
winter and spring 

Shrink-swell potential: low 

Flooding: trequent 


The Mooreville soils and similar soils make up about 
35 percent of this complex. Typically, the surface layer is 
brown loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth 
of 18 inches is yellowish brown sandy clay loam that has 
a few mottles in shades of brown, gray, and red. To a 
depth of 42 inches, the subsoil is mottled gray, yellowish 
brown, strong brown, and red silty clay loam. The 
substratum is mottled gray, strong brown, and red loam 
to a depth of more than 60 inches. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: strongly acid or very strongly acid 

Organic matier content: low to moderately low 

Natural fertility: medium 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: slow 

Tilth and workability: good 

High water table: 18 to 36 inches below the surface in 
winter and late in spring 

Shrink-swell potential: moderate 

Flooding: trequent 


Included in mapping are a few areas of Annemaine, 
Bigbee, Cahaba, and Minter soils. These soils are 
contrasting soils and their use and management differ 
from that of the Alamuchee and Mooreville sails. The 


included soils make up about 15 percent of this complex. 


Most areas of the Alamuchee and Moorville soils are 
in mixed hardwood. In a few areas, these soils are used 
as pasture. 

These soils are poorly suited to cultivated crops 
because the frequent flooding is difficult to overcome. 

These soils are fairly suited to pasture and hay, 
especially warm-season grasses. Frequent flooding late 
in winter and early in spring is the main management 
concern. Proper grazing, weed control, and fertilization 
are needed for maximum forage production. Adequate 
surface drainage reduces damage to forages from 
deposition of sediment. When the soil is wet, the hooves 
of cattle easily cut and trample the sod and compact the 
soil. Grazing should be deferred to periods when the soil 
is dry. 

These soils are well suited to the production of loblolly 
pine, sweetgum, and water oak. American sycamore and 
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green ash are also on these soils. On the basis of a 50- 
year site curve, the site index for loblolly pine on these 
soils is 100. The understory is mainly greenbrier, 
panicums, American beautyberry, muscadine grape, 
blackgum, and poison oak. Because of wetness, the 
seedling mortality, plant competition, and equipment use 
limitation are concerns in managing these soils for 
production. Seedling mortality can be reduced if trees 
are planted on beds or if the planting rate is increased. 
Plant competition is severe and can prevent natural or 
artificial reforestation. It can be controlled by site 
preparation to eliminate unwanted vegetation. Limitations 
for the use of equipment are moderate on Mooreville soil 
and severe on Alamuchee soil. Management activities 
should be conducted during seasons when the soil is 
dry. 

These soils are poorly suited to residential and 
industrial use. Wetness and the hazard of flooding are 
severe limitations that are difficult to overcome. 

The Alamuchee and Mooreville soils are in capability 
subclass Vw. The woodland ordination symbol is 11W. 


AnA—<Annemaine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, occasionally flooded. This soil is deep and 
moderately well drained. It is on low, nearly level stream 
terraces of the Coastal Plain throughout the county. 
Slopes are smooth and convex. The areas of this soil 
are irregular in shape and range from 30 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown sandy loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish red clay 
loam to a depth of 18 inches, and to a depth of about 30 
inches, it is yellowish red clay that has mottles in shades 
of brown and gray. The next layer is strong brown sandy 
clay loam to a depth of 42 inches. The substratum is 
very pale brown loamy sand to a depth of 60 inches. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: slow 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: strongly acid or very strongly acid 
Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: medium 

Tilth and workability: good 

High water table: 18 to 30 inches below the surface 
Shrink-swell potential: moderate 

Flooding: occasional 


Included in mapping are small areas of Bigbee, 
Cahaba, and Houlka soils. These soils make up about 10 
percent of the map unit, but individual areas are less 
than 5 acres. These soils are contrasting soils and their 
use and management differ from that of the Annemaine 
soil. 
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About half the acreage of the Annemaine soil is in 
crops and pasture. The rest is used as woodland. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. The 
seasonal high water table and flooding are concerns, 
and planting is delayed in some years. 

This soil is well suited to use as pasture and hayland 
(fig. 3). Flooding is a hazard late in winter and early in 
spring in some years; however, it is of minor concern 
during the growing season. 

The Annemaine soil is well suited to the production of 
loblolly pine. Shortleaf pine, sweetgum, and water oak 
are also on this soil. On the basis of a 50-year site 
curve, the site index for loblolly pine is 90. The 
understory vegetation is mainly gallberry, American holly, 
palmetto, greenbrier, waxmyrtle, sweetbay, and 
huckleberry. The moderate equipment use limitation and 
plant competition are concerns in managing this soil for 
timber production. The equipment limitation is caused by 
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wetness, and management activities should be 
conducted during seasons when the soil is dry. Plant 
competition prevents natural or artificial reforestation, but 
it can be controlled by site preparation to eliminate 
unwanted vegetation. 

This soil is poorly suited to residential and industrial 
use because flooding, which generally is not practical to 
prevent. Houses and other structures, however, can be 
built on pilings or mounds above the expected flood 
levels. 

This Annemaine soil is in capability subclass I!w. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 9W. 


BgA—Bigbee loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
occasionally flooded. This soil is deep and well 
drained. It is on nearly level flood plains throughout the 
county. Slopes are smooth and convex. The areas of 


Figure 3.—Bermudagrass on Annemaine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, occasionally flooded, provides summer grazing for livestock. 
The pond is in an area of Houlka silty clay, 0 to 2 percent slopes, occasionally flooded. 
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this soil are irregular in shape and range from 20 to 200 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
loamy sand about 10 inches thick. The underlying 
material is dark brown, strong brown, and yellowish 
brown loamy sand to a depth of 65 inches. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: rapid 

Available water capacity: low 

Soil reaction: strongly acid or very strongly acid 

Organic matter content: \ow 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: slow 

Tilth and workability: good 

High water table. 42 to 60 inches below the surface late 
in winter and early in spring 

Shrink-swell potential: low 

Flooding: occasional 


Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
Alamuchee, Annemaine, Cahaba, and Mooreville soils. 
These soils are contrasting soils and their use and 
management differ from that of the Bigbee soil. Also 
included are soils similar to the Bigbee soil but are more 
clayey. The included soils make up about 15 percent of 
the map unit, but individual areas are generally less than 
5 acres. 

The Bigbee soil is used primarily as woodland. In 
some areas, it is used for pasture or hay. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops because of 
the low available water capacity. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay; however, 
because of the low available water capacity, it is best 
suited to deep-rooted plants, such as bahiagrass and 
bermudagrass. Deferred grazing during dry periods helps 
keep the soil in good condition. 

The Bigbee soil is well suited to the production of 
loblolly and longleaf pine. On the basis of a 50-year site 
curve, the site index for loblolly pine is 80. The 
understory vegetation is grassleaf goldaster, post oak, 
threeawn, little bluestem, and water oak. Moderate 
equipment use limitations, seedling mortality, and plant 
competition are concerns in managing this soil for timber 
production. The sandy texture of the soil restricts the use 
of wheeled equipment, especially when the soil is very 
dry. Harvesting operations should be planned during 
seasons when the soil is moist. Seedling mortality 
caused by droughtiness can be partly overcome by 
increasing the tree planting rate. Competition from 
undesirable plants reduces growth and natural or 
artificial reforestation. Plant competition can be 
controlled by site preparation to eliminate unwanted 
vegetation. 

This soil is poorly suited to most types of building site 
development and to the construction of sanitary facilities. 
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Seepage and the hazard of flooding are severe 
limitations that are difficult to overcome. This soil is a 
probable source of sand. 

This Bigbee soil is in capability subclass Ills. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 88. 


CaA—Cahaba sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
occasionally flooded. This soil is deep and well 
drained. It is on nearly level stream terraces throughout 
the county. Slopes are smooth and convex. The areas of 
this soil are irregular in shape and range from 10 to 100 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown sandy loam 
to a depth of about 7 inches. The subsoil is yellowish red 
sandy clay loam to a depth of 23 inches, and to a depth 
of about 38 inches, it is a yellowish red sandy loam that 
has yellowish brown mottles. The substratum is yellowish 
brown loamy sand to a depth of more than 60 inches. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: strongly acid or very strongly acid 
Organic matter content: low to moderately low 
Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: medium 

Tilth and workability: good 

High water table: none within a depth of 60 inches 
Shrink-swell potential: low 

Flooding: occasional 


Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
Alamuchee, Annemaine, Bigbee, and Mooreville soils. 
These soils are contrasting soils and their use and 
management differ from that of the Cahaba soil. Also 
included are soils that are similar to the Cahaba soil but 
are moderately well drained. The included soils make up 
about 15 percent of the map unit, but individual areas 
are generally less than 5 acres. 

Most areas of the Cahaba soil have been cleared and 
are used primarily as cropland or pasture. In a few areas, 
this soil is used as woodland. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. Occasional 
flooding is the major concern late in winter and early in 
spring, but it seldom effects the production of crops. 

This soil is well suited to use as pasture and hayland. 
Occasional flooding is of minor concern most of the 
year, but winter and spring forages can be damaged by 
flooding in some years. 

The Cahaba soil is well suited to the production of 
loblolly pine. Shortleaf pine, sweetgum, water oak, 
American sycamore, and yellow poplar are also on this 
soil. On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the site index 
for loblolly pine is 90. The understory vegetation is 
mainly little bluestem, greenbrier, panicums, American 
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holly, longleaf uniola, flowering dogwood, and lespedeza. 
Moderate plant competition is a concern in managing 
this soil for timber production. Competition from 
undesirable plants reduces growth and natural or 
artificial reforestation. Plant competition can be 
controlled by site preparation to eliminate unwanted 
vegetation. 

This soil is poorly suited to residential and industrial 
use because of flooding, which generally is not practical 
to prevent. Houses and other structures, however, can 
be built on pilings or mounds above expected flood 
levels. 

The Cahaba soil is in capability subclass Ilw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 9A. 


DkE2—Demopolis-Kipling complex, 3 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded. This complex consists of soils that are 
shallow and deep, undulating to hilly, and well drained 
and somewhat poorly drained. These soils are on the 
Blackland Prairie. In most areas, the surface layer of 
these soils is a mixture of the original surface layer and 
material from the subsoil. In places, all of the original 
surface layer has been removed. Some areas have few 
to common rills and shallow gullies. Slopes are complex 
and convex. Areas of the Demopolis and Kipling soils 
are too intricately mixed or too small to be mapped 
separately at the selected scale. The areas of this map 
unit range from 200 to 1,000 acres. Individual areas of 
each soil are 2 to 10 acres. 

The Demopolis soil and similar soils are well drained. 
They make up about 60 percent of this complex. 
Typically, the Demopolis soil has a yellowish brown 
channery loam surface layer about 5 inches thick with 
about 20 percent, by volume, chalk channers. The 
underlying material to a depth of 9 inches is light 
brownish gray extremely channery silty clay loam that 
has about 80 percent, by volume, light gray and 
yellowish brown chalk channers. To a depth of 60 
inches, it is light gray chalk that has streaks of brownish 
yellow along bedding planes. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderately slow 

Available water capacity: very low 

Soil reaction: mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline 
Organic matter content: moderately low 
Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: 4 to 16 inches 

Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: medium to rapid 

Tilth and workability: fair 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 
Shrink-swell potential: low 

Flooding: none 


The Kipling soil and similar soils are somewhat poorly 
drained. They make up about 20 percent of this 
complex. Typically, the Kipling soil has a very dark 
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grayish brown loam surface layer about 2 inches thick. 
The subsoil, to a depth of 38 inches, is clay. To a depth 
of 7 inches, it is yellowish red with strong brown and 
yellowish brown mottles. Below that, the subsoil is 
mottled yellowish red, strong brown, yellowish brown, 
light brownish gray, and dark red. The substratum to a 
depth of 60 inches is light yellowish brown chalk that has 
brownish yellow streaks along bedding planes. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: very slow 

Available water capacity: high 

Soil reaction: extremely acid to strongly acid in the 
surface layer and subsoil and moderately alkaline to 
very strongly acid in the substratum 

Organic matter content: low to moderately low 

Natural fertility: low to moderately low 

Depth to bedrock: 3 to 6.5 feet 

Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: slow 

Tilth and workability: fair 

High water table: 18 to 36 inches below the surface late 
in winter and early in spring 

Shrink-swell potential: high to very high 

Flooding: none 


Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
Sucarnoochee, Sumter, and Vaiden soils. Also included 
are soils that are similar to the Demopolis and Kipling 
soils but have a darker surface layer. Some of these 
soils contain more than 60 percent clay. Sucarnoochee 
and Vaiden soils are contrasting soils and use and 
management are different from that of the Demopolis 
and Kipling soils. The included soils make up about 20 
percent of this complex. 

Most areas of the Demopolis and Kipling soils have 
been cleared and are used primarily as pasture (fig. 4). A 
few areas are used for soybeans or johnsongrass hay. 
The uncleared areas consist mainly of eastern redcedar. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops. Erasion 
is a severe hazard if these soils are cultivated. Other 
limitations include depth to bedrock, complex slopes, 
and poor tilth. The use of equipment is also limited. If 
these soils are used for cultivated crops, erosion can be 
reduced by stripcropping, farming on the contour, and by 
using a close-growing sod crop in crop rotations. 

These soils are fairly suited to use as pasture and 
hayland. Droughtiness, depth to bedrock, and slope are 
the main limitations. Drought-tolerant grasses should be 
planted and grazing should be limited during periods of 
high soil moisture content to reduce soil compaction and 
to protect the sod. 

These soils are fairly suited to the production of 
eastern redcedar. On the basis of a 50-year site curve, 
the site index for eastern redcedar is 40. Although the 
Kipling soil is well suited to foblolly pine, it is not suited 
to pine in areas of this map unit because it is 
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Figure 4.—This area of the Demopolls-Kipling complex, 3 to 20 percent slopes, eroded, has been cleared and planted to fescue. 


intermingled with the Demopolis soil, which is too 
calcareous for growing pine. Other species that grow on 
these soils include osageorange and hackberry. The 
understory vegetation is mainly johnsongrass, panicums, 
hackberry, Macartney rose, and sedges. The moderate 
erosion hazard, equipment use limitation, and plant 
competition are concerns in managing these soils for 
timber production. Conservation practices are needed to 
control soil erosion. These practices include site 
preparation methods to minimize soil disturbance. 
Because of the clayey texture of these soils, 
management activities should be conducted during 
seasons when the soils are dry. Plant competition can 
prevent natural or artificial regeneration, but it can be 
controlled by site preparation to eliminate unwanted 
vegetation. Seedling mortality is severe on the 
Demopolis soil because of droughtiness, but it can be 
reduced if planting rates are increased. 


These soils are poorly suited to residential and 
industrial uses. Depth to bedrock, slope, moderately slow 
to very slow permeability, and high to very high shrink- 
swell potential are severe limitations. These limitations 
can be partly overcome or avoided by locating in areas 
of deeper soils, by building above the bedrock and using 
additional fill, by using special designs to conform with 
the natural slope, and by adding extra reinforcement in 
foundations. 

The Demopolis soil is in capability subclass Vie, and 
the Kipling soil is in capability subclass Ve. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 4D for the Demopolis soil 
and 9C for the Kipling soils. 


DsB—Demopolis-Sumter complex, 1 to 3 percent 
slopes. This complex consists of soils that are well 
drained and are on the Blackland Prairie. The Demopolis 
soil is mainly on side slopes and is shallow and nearly 
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level to gently sloping. The Sumter soil is on ridgetops 
and is moderately deep and nearly level. Areas of the 
Demopolis and Sumter soils are too intricately mixed or 
too small to be mapped separately at the selected scale. 
The areas of this map unit range from 200 to 1,000 
acres. Individual areas of each soil are 2 to 10 acres. 

The Demopolis soil and similar soils make up about 57 
percent of this complex. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark grayish brown loam about 6 inches thick. It has 
about 5 percent, by volume, platy chalk channers. The 
underlying material to a depth of 14 inches is light gray 
extremely channery silty clay loam that has about 75 
percent, by volume, chalk channers. To a depth of more 
than 60 inches, it is light gray soft chalk that has few to 
common brown and yellow streaks along bedding 
planes. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderately slow 

Available water capacity: very low 

Soil reaction: mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline 
Organic matter content: moderately low 
Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: 4 to 16 inches 

Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: medium to rapid 

Tilth and workability: fair 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 
Shrink-swell potential: low 

Flooding: none 


The Sumter soil and similar soils make up about 23 
percent of this complex. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark grayish brown silt loam to a depth of 6 inches. The 
subsurface layer, to a depth of 9 inches, is dark grayish 
brown silt loam that has 5 to 8 percent, by volume, 
calcium carbonate concretions. The subsoil, to a depth 
of 23 inches, is grayish brown silty clay loam that has 
about 25 percent, by volume, calcium carbonate 
concretions. The substratum to a depth of more than 60 
inches is light gray chalk that has few to common 
streaks of brown and yellow along bedding planes. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: slow 

Available water capacity: low 

Soil reaction: mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline 
Organic matter content: moderate to high 
Natural fertility: medium 

Depth to bedrock: 20 to 40 inches 

Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: medium to rapid 

Tilth and workability: tair 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 
Shrink-swell potential: high 

Flooding: none 
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Included in mapping are a few small areas of Kipling 
and Vaiden soils. These soils are contrasting soils and 
their use and management differ from that of the 
Demopolis and Sumter soils. Also included are areas of 
Gullied land and some soils that are similar to the 
Sumter soil but are not calcareous throughout. The 
included soils make up about 20 percent of this complex, 
but individual areas are less than 5 acres. 

Most areas of the Demopolis and Sumter soils have 
been cleared and are used primarily as pasture. In a few 
areas, the Sumter soil is used for soybeans and 
johnsongrass hay. The uncleared areas are native grass 
and eastern redcedar. 

These soils are poorly suited to most cultivated crops 
because of the shallow depth to bedrock. Erosion is a 
hazard if these soils are cultivated, but it can be partly 
overcome by planting close-growing crops in the crop 
rotation, by using conservation tillage, and by farming on 
the contour. 

These soils are well suited to use as pasture and 
hayland and have only a a few limitations for this use. 

The Demopolis and Sumter soils are fairly suited to 
the production of eastern redcedar. Osageorange and 
hackberry are also on these soils. On the basis of a 50- 
year site curve, the site index for eastern redcedar is 40. 
The understory vegetation is mainly johnsongrass, 
panicums, hackberry, Macartney rose, and sedges. The 
moderate erosion hazard, equipment use limitation, and 
plant competition and the severe seedling mortality are 
concerns in managing these soils for timber production. 
The erosion hazard is caused by the shallowness to 
chalk; therefore, management activities to control 
erosion should include site preparation methods that 
minimize soil disturbance. Management activities should 
be conducted during seasons when the soil is dry. To 
offset seedling mortality caused by droughtiness, tree 
planting rates can be increased. Plant competition, which 
reduces natural or artificial reforestation, can be 
controlled by site preparation to eliminate unwanted 
vegetation. 

These soils are poorly suited to residential and 
industrial use. The hazard of erosion, depth to bedrock, 
moderately slow to slow permeability, and high shrink- 
swell potential are severe limitations. These limitations 
can be partly overcome or avoided by building above the 
bedrock and using additional fill material, by using 
specially designed or alternate sewage disposal systems, 
and by adding extra reinforcement in floor footings. 

The Demopolis soil is in capability subclass IVe, and 
the Sumter soil is in capability subclass Ile. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 4D for the Demopolis soil 
and 4C for the Sumter soil. 


EsA—Escambia sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep and somewhat poorly drained. It is on 
Coastal Plain uplands throughout the county. Slopes are 
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smooth and slightly concave. The areas of this soil are 
irregular in shape and range from 100 to 1,000 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray sandy 
loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 8 
inches is pale brown sandy loam that has yellowish 
brown mottles, and to a depth of 23 inches, it is light 
yellowish brown sandy loam that has gray, yellowish 
brown, and strong brown mottles. The lower part of the 
subsoil to a depth of 65 inches is mottled yellowish 
brown, gray, yellowish red, and strong brown sandy loam 
and sandy clay loam that is 10 to 17 percent nodular 
plinthite. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate to moderately slow 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: strongly acid to extremely acid 

Organic matter content: low to moderately low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone. same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: slow 

Tilth and workability: good 

High water table: 18 to 30 inches below the surface in 
winter and early in spring 

Shrink-swell potential: \ow 

Flooding: none 


Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
Savannah and Smithdale soils. Smithdale soils, which 
make up about 5 percent of the map unit, are 
contrasting soils and use and management differ from 
the Escambia soil. Also included are some soils that are 
well drained or moderately well drained and have less 
than 5 percent plinthite and some soils that are similar to 
the Escambia soil but are poorly drained. The included 
soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit, but 
individual areas are generally less than 10 acres. 

Most areas of the Escambia soil are forested, mainly 
in loblolly pine (fig. 5). A few small areas have been 
cleared and are used for cultivated crops and pasture. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops; however, 
wetness early in spring can delay tillage and planting 
operations. If a suitable outlet is available, surface or tile 
drainage, or both, can remove excess water. 
Conservation tillage, crop residue on the soil, and regular 
additions of other organic matter improve fertility and 
help maintain soil tiltth and the content of organic matter. 

This soil is well suited to use as pasture and hayland. 
Wetness, however, is the major limitation, and water- 
tolerant pasture plants should be used. Excessive water 
on the surface can be removed by shallow ditches if a 
suitable outlet is available. Proper stocking, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
keep the pasture and the soil in good condition. 

The Escambia soil is well suited to the production of 
loblolly pine. Shortleaf pine, sweetgum, and water oak 
are also on this soil. On the basis of a 50-year site 
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curve, the site index of loblolly pine is 90. The understory 
vegetation is sweetgum, huckleberry, blackgum, southern 
waxmyrtle, muscadine grape, winter oak, greenbrier, and 
common persimmon. The moderate equipment use 
limitation and windthrow hazard are concerns in 
managing this soil for timber production. The equipment 
limitation is caused by wetness; therefore, management 
activities should be conducted during seasons when the 
soil is dry. The windthrow hazard caused by the high 
water table can be reduced if trees are not heavily 
thinned. 

This soil is poorly suited to residential and industrial 
use because of wetness and moderately slow 
permeability. Wetness can be reduced by installing drain 
tile around footings. Excess surface water can be 
removed by shallow ditches and by providing the proper 
grade. 

The Escambia soil is in capability subclass Ilw. The 
woodland ordination symbo! is 9W. 


GdE3—Gullied tand-Demopolis complex, 3 to 20 
percent slopes, severely eroded. This complex 
consists of areas of Gullied land and Demopolis soil on 
gently sloping to steep uplands of the Blackland Prairie. 
The Demopolis soils is shallow and well drained. Slopes 
are generally choppy and convex. Areas of Gullied land 
and the Demopolis soil are too intricately mixed or too 
small to be mapped separately at the selected scale. 
The areas of this map unit range from 10 to 100 acres, 
and individual areas of Gullied land and the Demopolis 
soi) range from 2 to 10 acres. 

Gullied !and and similar areas make up about 75 
percent of the complex. Typically, these areas support 
little or no vegetation. Chalk is exposed in a network of 
U-shaped and V-shaped gullies (fig. 6). In some areas, 
loose chalk channers 0.5 inch to 12 inches long are on 
the surface. The chalk is white to gray and has yellow 
and brown streaks along the natural fractures. 

The Demopolis soil and similar soils make up about 20 
percent of this complex. Typically, the surface layer is 
yellowish brown silty clay loam about 2 inches thick. The 
underlying material to a depth of 6 inches is light 
brownish gray extremely channery silty clay loam that 
has 80 to 85 percent, by volume, light gray and light 
yellowish brown chalk channers. To a depth of 60 
inches, it is light gray chalk. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderately slow 

Available water capacity: very low 

Soil reaction: mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline 
Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: 4 to 16 inches below the surface 
Foot zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: rapid 

Tilth and workability: poor 
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Figure 5.—Loblolly pines are planted on beds of Escambia sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent siopes. 


High water table: none within a depth of 60 inches 
Shrink-sweil potential: \ow 
Flooding: none 


Included in mapping are a few small areas of Kipling 
and Sumter soils. These soils are contrasting soils and 
their use and management differ from that of the Gullied 
land and Demopolis soil. The included soils make up 
about 5 percent of this complex. 

Most areas of this complex are idle. Vegetative cover 
iS Sparse and consists mostly of eastern redcedar and 
native grasses. 

The soil in this complex is not suited to cultivated 
crops because of the deep gullies, droughtiness, depth 
to bedrock, and the severe hazard of erosion. These 
limitations are very difficult to overcome. The expense of 
smoothing, shaping, and filling is generally not practical. 


This soil is poorly suited to use as pasture and 
hayland because of the deep gullies, droughtiness, and 
depth to bedrock. These limitations can be partly 
overcome by smoothing, shaping, filling, and planting 
drought-tolerant pasture forage. The areas on steeper 
slopes are best suited to native grasses. 

The soil in this complex is poorly suited to the 
production of eastern redcedar. Osageorange and 
hackberry are also on this soil. The sparse understory 
vegetation is mainly johnsongrass, panicums, hackberry, 
Macartney rose, and sedges. On the basis of a 50-year 
site curve, the site index for eastern redcedar on this 
Demopolis soil is 40. The moderate erosion hazard, 
equipment use limitation, and plant competition and the 
severe seedling mortality are concerns in managing the 
soil in this complex for timber production. Deep gullies 
limit the use of equipment in most areas. Management 
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Figure 6.—Gullied land-Demopolis complex, 3 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded, supports very little vegetation. The trees in the 


background are on knolis of the Demopolis soil. 


activities to control soil erosion should include site 
preparation methods that minimize soil disturbances and 
should be conducted during seasons when the soil is 
dry. Plant competition, which prevents natural or artificial 
regeneration, can be controlled by site preparation to 
eliminate unwanted vegetation. Seedling mortality 
caused by droughtiness can be offset by increasing tree 
planting rates. 

The soil in this complex is poorly suited to residential 
and industrial use. Deep gullies, depth to bedrock, and 
slope are severe limitations for most uses. These 
limitations are difficult to overcome. Most areas require 
extensive filling and shaping to make them suitable as 
building sites. Revegetating disturbed areas on 
construction sites helps to control erosion. Structures to 
divert runoff are needed if buildings and roads are 
constructed. Septic tank absorption fields will not 
function properly because of the depth to bedrock. 

The Gullied land is in capability subclass Ville and is 
not assigned a woodland ordination symbol. The 


Demopolis soil is in capability subclass Vle, and the 
woodland ordination symbol is 4D. 


HoA—Houlka silty clay, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
occasionally flooded. This soil is deep and somewhat 
poorly drained. It is on flood plains adjacent to Blackland 
Prairie uplands throughout the county. Slopes are 
smooth and slightly convex. Areas of this soil generally 
are long and narrow, but may be broad. They range from 
50 to 500 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
silty clay about 5 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 
42 inches, is gray silty clay in the upper part and light 
brownish gray clay in the middle and lower parts. Mottles 
in shades of yellow and brown are common. The 
substratum to a depth of 60 inches is light brownish gray 
clay that has a few mottles in shades of yellow and 
brown. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: very slow 
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Available water capacity: high 

Soil reaction: strongly acid or very strongly acid 

Organic matter content: \ow 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff slow 

Tilth and workability: fair 

High water table: 12 to 24 inches below the surface in 
winter and early in spring 

Shrink-sweil potential: high 

Flooding: occasional 


Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
Annemaine, Kipling, Minter, and Sucarnoochee soils. 
These soils are contrasting soils and their use and 
management differ from that of the Houlka soil. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit, 
but individual areas are less than 5 acres. 

Most areas of the Houlka soil have been cleared and 
are used primarily for cultivated crops, mainly soybeans. 
In some areas, this soil is used as pasture. 

This soil is fairly suited to cultivated crops. Poor tilth 
and wetness are the main limitations, and flooding is a 
hazard. In some years, flooding late in winter and early in 
spring delays early spring tillage operations. A drainage 
system is needed for most cultivated crops. This soil is 
sticky when wet and hard when dry, and it becomes . 
cloddy if tilled when too wet or too dry. Erosion is not a 
major concern on this soil, but some areas are subject to 
scouring by floodwaters. Cover crops and residue 
management improve tilth and help maintain organic 
matter content. 

This soil is well suited to warm-season pasture and 
hay plants and poorly suited to cool-season forages. 
Because of flooding and wetness, the choice of pasture 
plants and period of grazing are restricted during the 
winter and early in spring. If this soil is wet, grazing can 
cause soil compaction and damage to the plant 
community. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, and 
restricted grazing during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and the soil in good condition. Proper grazing, 
weed control, and fertilizer are needed for maximum 
quality of forage and hay. 

This Houlka soil is well suited to the production of 
loblolly pine. Sweetgum, green ash, American sycamore, 
and water oak are also on this soil. On the basis of a 50- 
year site curve, the site index for loblolly pine is 100. 
This soil is also well suited to deciduous trees, and 
potential productivity is high. American sycamore, water 
oak, green ash, eastern cottonwood, and sweetgum are 
recommended trees to plant. The understory vegetation 
is mainly greenbrier, panicums, blackberry, honeysuckle, 
flowering dogwood, and winged elm. Moderate 
equipment use limitation, seedling mortality, and plant 
competition are concerns for managing this soil for 
timber production. The clayey texture and wetness of 
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this soil limit the use of equipment and increase seedling 
mortality. Management activities should be conducted 
during seasons when the soil is dry. Seedling mortality is 
offset if the tree planting rate is increased. Competition 
from undesirable plants reduces growth and natural or 
artificial reforestation. Plant competition can be 
controlled by site preparation to eliminate unwanted 
vegetation. 

This soil is poorly suited to residential and industrial 
use. Wetness, very slow permeability, high shrink-swell 
potential, and the hazard of flooding are severe 
limitations that are difficult to overcome. 

This Houlka soil is in capability subclass I!w. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 11W. 


KpA—Kipling loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. This soil 
is deep and somewhat poorly drained. It is on broad 
terraces and uplands of the Blackland Prairie. Slopes are 
generally smooth and convex. The areas of this soil are 
irregular in shape and range from 40 to 1,000 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown joam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 11 inches 
is yellowish brown clay loam that has mottles in shades 
of gray and red. It is mottled gray, yellowish red, strong 
brown, and yellowish brown clay to a depth of 42 inches. 
The substratum to a depth of 65 inches is mottled 
yellowish brown, gray, and strong brown clay. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: very slow 

Available water capacity: high 

Soil reaction: extremely acid to strongly acid in the 
surface layer and subsoil and moderately alkaline to 
very strongly acid in the substratum 

Organic matter content: low to moderately low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: 3.5 to 6 feet 

Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: slow 

Tilth and workability: fair 

High water table: 18 to 36 inches below the surface late 
in winter and early in spring 

Shrink-swell potential: high to very high 

Flooding: none 


Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
Demopolis, Okolona, Sucarnoochee, Sumter, and Vaiden 
soils. Also included are soils that are similar to the 
Kipling soil; but some are shallow to chalk, some contain 
more clay, and others are moderately well drained. 
Demopolis, Okolona, Sucarnoochee, and Sumter soils 
are contrasting soils and their use and management 
differ from that of the Kipling soil. These contrasting soils 
make up about 10 percent of the included soils. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit, 
but individual areas are generally less than 10 acres. 
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Most areas of the Kipling soils have been cleared and 
are used primarily as pasture (fig. 7). In some areas, this 
soil is used for soybeans, wheat, and other grain crops, 
and in a few small areas, it is used as woodland. 

This soil is fairly suited to most cultivated crops. 
Wetness is the main limitation. The soil is slow to warm 
in the spring, and tillage operations may be delayed 
because of wetness. Proper row arrangement, field 
ditches, and vegetated outlets are needed to remove 
excess surface water. Traffic pans develop easily if this 
soil is tilled when wet, but they can be broken by 
chiseling or deep plowing. Conservation tillage and 
residue management improve tilth and help maintain 
organic matter content. 

This soil is well suited to use as pasture and hayland. 
Improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, johnsongrass, and 
tall fescue grow well on this soil. Grazing during periods 
when this soil has a high moisture content can cause 
soil compaction and damage the plant community. 
Proper stocking, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing 
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during wet periods help keep the pasture and the soil in 
good condition. 

This Kipling soil is well suited to the production of 
loblolly pine. Sweetgum and water oak are also on this 
soil. On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the site index 
for loblolly pine is 90. The understory vegetation is 
pinehill bluestem, common carpetgrass, panicums, 
blackberry, blackgum, greenbrier, persimmon, poison-ivy, 
and sumac. The moderate equipment use limitation, 
seedling mortality, and plant competition are concerns in 
managing this soil for timber production. The equipment 
use limitation is caused by wetness; therefore, 
management activities should be conducted during 
seasons when the soil is dry. Seedling mortality caused 
by wetness can be reduced if trees are planted on beds 
or if the planting rate is increased. Competition from 
undesirable plants reduces growth and natural or 
artificial reforestation. Plant competition can be 
controlled by site preparation to eliminate unwanted 
vegetation. 
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Figure 7.—Kipling loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes, is well suited to use as pasture. 
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This soil is poorly suited to residential and industrial 
use. Wetness, very slow permeability, and high shrink- 
swell potential are severe limitations for most uses. Low 
strength is a severe limitation for roads. Measures to 
overcome these limitations include the use of specially 
designed sewage disposal systems to overcome the 
weiness and very slow permeability and the use of 
proper engineering designs for building foundations and 
for roads and streets. 

The Kipling soil is in capability subclass Illw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 9C. 


KpB2—Kipling silty clay loam, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded. This soil is deep and somewhat poorly 
drained. It is on uplands of the Blackland Prairie. Slopes 
are generally smooth and convex. In most areas, the 
surface layer is a mixture of the original surface layer 
and material from the subsoil. In places, all of the 
original surface layer has been removed. Some areas 
have a few rills and shallow gullies. The areas of this soil 
are irregular in shape and range from 10 to 500 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silty clay 
loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 11 
inches is yellowish red clay that has mottles in shades of 
brown and red. It is mottled yellowish brown, gray, and 
yellowish red clay to a depth of 30 inches. The 
substratum to a depth of 42 inches is gray clay that has 
common mottles in shades of brown and red. To a depth 
of more than 65 inches, the substratum is light gray 
chalk that has few to many mottles in shades of brown, 
gray, white, and yellow along bedding planes. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: very slow 

Available water capacity: high 

Sail reaction: extremely acid to strongly acid in the 
surface layer and subsoil and moderately alkaline to 
strongly acid in the substratum 

Organic matter content: \ow to moderately low 

Natural fertility: \ow 

Depth to bedrock: 3.5 to 6 feet 

Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: slow 

Tilth and workability: poor 

High water table: 18 to 36 inches below the surface late 
in winter and early in spring 

Shrink-swell potential: high to very high 

Flooding: none 


Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
Demopolis, Okolona, Sucarnoochee, Sumter, and Vaiden 
soils. Demopolis, Okolona, and Sucarnoochee soils are 
contrasting soils and their use and management differ 
from that of the Kipling soil. These contrasting soils 
make up about 10 percent of the included soils. Also 
included are soils that are similar to the Kipling soil but 
that are shallow to chalk. The included soils make up 
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about 15 percent of the map unit, but individual areas 
are generally less than 5 acres. 

Most areas of this Kipling soil have been cleared and 
are used primarily as pasture or hayland. In some areas, 
this soil is used for soybeans, johnsongrass, and small 
grains. In a few small areas, it is used for loblolly pine. 

This soil is fairly suited to most cultivated crops; 
however, poor tilth and wetness are limitations. Erosion 
is a severe hazard if this soil is cultivated. Sheet and rill 
erosion are evident in most areas, and ephemeral gullies 
are common. The surface layer of this soil is friable, but 
it is difficult to keep in good tilth where cultivation has 
mixed some of the clayey subsoil into the plow layer. 
Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed control 
reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be on the 
contour or across the slope, and drainageways should 
be shaped and seeded to perennial grass. Maintaining 
crop residue on or near the surface reduces runoff and 
helps to maintain soil tilth and organic matter content. 

This soil is well suited to use as pasture and hayland. 
Improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, johnsongrass, and 
fall fescue grow well on this soil. Management concerns 
include proper fertilization and weed control. Grazing 
should be limited to periods when the soil has a 
moderate to low moisture content. 

The Kipling soil is well suited to the production of 
loblolly pine. Sweetgum and water oak are also on this 
soil. On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the site index 
for loblolly pine is 90. The understory vegetation is 
pinehill bluestem, common carpetgrass, panicums, 
blackberry, blackgum, greenbrier, persimmon, poison-ivy, 
and sumac. The moderate equipment use limitation, 
seedling mortality, and plant competition are concerns in 
managing this soil for timber production. The equipment 
use limitation is caused by wetness; therefore, 
management activities should be conducted during 
seasons when the soil is dry. Seedling mortality is also 
caused by wetness, and it can be reduced by increasing 
the planting rate. Competition from undesirable plants 
reduces growth and natural or artificial reforestation. 
Plant competition can be controlled by site preparation 
to eliminate unwanted vegetation. 

This soil is poorly suited to residential and industrial 
use. Wetness, very slow permeability, low strength, and 
high shrink-swell potential are severe limitations for most 
uses. These limitations are difficult to overcome. 
Corrective measures include the use of specially 
designed sewage systems to overcome the wetness and 
very slow permeability of this soil and the use of proper 
engineering designs for building foundations and roads 
and streets. 

This Kipling soil is in capability subclass Ille. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 9C. 


KuC—Kipling-Urban land complex, 1 to 8 percent 
slopes. This complex consists of Kipling soil and Urban 
land on convex ridgetops and side slopes of the 
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Blackland Prairie. Areas of the Kipling soil and Urban 
land are too intricately mixed or too small to be mapped 
separately at the selected scale. Slopes are smooth and 
convex. The areas are irregular in shape and range from 
100 to 500 acres. 

The Kipling soil and similar soils make up about 60 
percent of the complex. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark yellowish brown silty clay loam about 6 inches thick. 
The subsoil to a depth of 18 inches is yellowish red silty 
clay that has strong brown and light brownish gray 
mottles. To a depth of 38 inches, it is strong brown clay 
that has yellowish red and light brownish gray mottles. 
The substratum to a depth of 60 inches is light gray 
chalk that has yellow and brown mottles along bedding 
planes. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: very slow 

Available water capacity. high 

Soil reaction: extremely acid to strongly acid in the 
surface layer and subsoil and moderately alkaline to 
strongly acid in the substratum 

Organic matter content: low to moderately low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: 3 to 6 feet 

Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: slow 

Tilth and workability: fair 

High water table: 18 to 36 inches below the surface late 
in winter and early in spring 

Shrink-swell potential: high to very high 

Flooding: none 


The Urban land part makes up about 30 percent of 
this complex. It consists of areas covered by houses, 
Streets, driveways, buildings, parking lots, and other 
Structures that obscure or alter the soils so that 
identification is not possible. 

Included in mapping are a few small areas of Okolona, 
Sucarnoochee, Sumter, and Vaiden soils. These soils are 
contrasting soils and their use and management differ 
from that of the Kipling soil. Also included are soils that 
are similar to the Kipling soil but are shallow to chalk. 
The included soils make up about 10 percent of the map 
unit, but individual areas are generally less than 5 acres. 

Most areas of this map unit are used for residential! 
and commercial facilities. A few areas are idle. 

The Kipling soil, or open part of the map unit, is fairly 
suited to parks, open space, and lawns and gardens. If 
the soil is disturbed or left bare, soil erosion is a hazard, 
especially on slopes of more than 4 percent. 

The Kipling soil has severe limitations for building 
sites, sanitary facilities, and local roads and streets. 
Slope is a moderate limitation for some uses. Septic tank 
absorption fields do not function properly during rainy 
periods because of very slow permeability and wetness. 
Lagoons or self-contained sewage disposal systems can 
be used to dispose of sewage properly. The effects of 
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shrinking and swelling can be minimized by using proper 
engineering designs and by backfilling with material that 
has low shrink-swell potential. 

This complex is not assigned to a capability subclass 
and does not have a woodland ordination symbol. 


LvB—Luverne sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep and well drained. It is on ridgetops of 
Coastal Plain uplands. Slopes are complex and convex. 
The areas of this soil are irregular in shape and range 
from 10 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown sandy loam about 
4 inches thick. The subsurface layer is light yellowish 
brown sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is 
red clay to a depth of 22 inches, and to a depth of 33 
inches, it is red clay loam that has yellow and brown 
mottles. The substratum is stratified red, yellow, gray, 
and brown sandy loam, sandy clay loam, and clay loam 
to a depth of 60 inches. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderately slow 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: strongly acid or very strongly acid 

Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility. low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: medium to rapid 

Tilth and workability: good 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 

Shrink-sweil potential: low in the surface layer and 
moderate in the subsoil 

Flooding: none 


Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
Smithdale and Wilcox soils. These soils are contrasting 
soils and their use and management are different from 
that of the Luverne soil. The included soils make up 
about 15 percent of the map unit, but individual areas 
are generally less than 5 acres. 

This Luverne soil is used primarily as woodland. About 
5 percent of the acreage of this soil has been cleared 
and is used for cultivated crops, pasture, or hay. 

This soil is fairly suited to cultivated crops, and 
moderate yields can be obtained. Slope and the 
moderate hazard of erosion are limitations. Conservation 
tillage, contour farming, and cover crops reduce runoff 
and help control erosion. Terraces also help control 
erosion, but because of the complex shape of the 
surface in some areas, construction of terraces is 
difficult. Good tilth is best maintained by returning crop 
residue to the soil. 

This soil is well suited to use as pasture and hayland 
and has no significant management concerns for these 
uses. Proper grazing, weed control, and fertilizer are 
needed for maximum quality of forage. 
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The Luverne soil is well suited to the production of 
loblolly pine. Shortleaf pine, sweetgum, and water oak 
are also on this soil. On the basis of a 50-year site 
curve, the site index for loblolly pine is 90. The 
understory vegetation is mainly greenbrier, poison oak, 
longleaf uniola, huckleberry, little bluestem, waxmyrtle, 
muscadine grape, and flowering dogwood. The moderate 
equipment use limitation and plant competition are 
concerns in managing this soil for timber production. The 
clayey subsoil restricts the use of equipment when the 
soil is wet; therefore, management activities should be 
planned during seasons when the soil is dry. Competition 
from undesirabie plants reduces growth and natural or 
artificial reforestation. Plant competition can be 
controlled by site preparation to eliminate unwanted 
vegetation. 

This soil is fairly suited to most urban uses. It has 
moderate limitations for building site development 
because of the moderate shrink-swell potential of the 
subsoil. This limitation can be overcome by proper 
design and reinforcement of the foundations. Septic tank 
absorption fields may not function properly during rainy 
periods because of moderately slow permeability. 
Increasing the size of the absorption field helps to 
compensate for the moderately slow permeability. Low 
strength is a limitation if this soil is used for local roads 
and streets. Roads and streets should be designed to 
offset the limited ability of this soil to support a load. 

This Luverne soil is in capability subclass Ille. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 9C. 


LvE—Luverne sandy loam, 5 to 25 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep and well drained. It is on uplands of the 
Coastal Plain. Slopes are generally smooth and convex. 
The areas of this soil are irregular in shape and range 
from 500 to 1,000 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown sandy loam about 
4 inches thick. The subsoil is reddish brown clay to a 
depth of 14 inches, yellowish red clay to a depth of 19 
inches, and mottled red and strong brown clay loam to a 
depth of 28 inches. The substratum to a depth of 60 
inches is mottled in shades of yellow, brown, gray, and 
red and is stratified loam, sandy loam, sandy clay loam, 
and clay loam. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderately slow 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: strongly acid or very strongly acid 

Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: medium to rapid 

Tilth and workability: fair 

High water table: none within a depth of 60 inches 

Shrink-swell potential: |ow in the surface layer and 
moderate in the subsoil 
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Flooding: none 


Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
Smithdale and Wilcox soils. Small and medium V-shaped 
gullies are commonly included on steeper slopes. 
Smithdale and Wilcox soils and gullied areas are 
contrasting soils and their use and management differ 
from that of the Luverne soil. The included soils and 
gullies make up about 15 percent of the map unit, but 
individual areas are generally less than 5 acres. 

The Luverne soil is used mostly as woodland. A few 
small areas have been cleared and are used for pasture 
and wildlife food plots. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops because of 
the steep, complex slopes and the severe hazard of 
erosion. If this soil is used for cultivated crops, 
conservation practices, such as contour farming, 
stripcropping, terraces, and water disposal systems, are 
needed to control runoff and reduce soil loss by erosion. 

This soil is poorly suited to use as pasture and 
hayland because of the steepness of slope and severe 
hazard of erosion. These limitations can be partly 
overcome by selecting the less sloping areas and by 
maintaining a plant cover on the soil with proper 
fertilization and weed control. 

This soil is well suited to the production of loblolly 
pine. Shortleaf pine, sweetgum, and water oak are also 
on this soil. On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the site 
index for loblolly pine is 90. The understory vegetation is 
mainly greenbrier, poison oak, pinehill bluestem, 
waxmyrtle, muscadine grape, and flowering dogwood. 
The moderate equipment use limitation, erosion hazard, 
and plant competition are concerns in managing this soil 
for timber production. The clayey subsoil limits the use of 
equipment when the soil is wet; therefore, management 
activities should be planned during seasons when the 
soil is dry. Because of steepness of slope, management 
activities should include conservation practices to control 
erosion. Competition from undesirable plants reduces 
growth and natural or artificial reforestation. Plant 
competition can be controlled by site preparation to 
eliminate unwanted vegetation. 

This soil is poorly suited to residential and industrial 
use because of the moderately slow permeability, slope, 
low strength, and moderate shrink-swell potential. The 
steepness of slope and moderately slow permeability are 
concerns when installing septic tank absorption fields. 
Length of absorption lines should be increased, and the 
lines should be installed on the contour. Buildings and 
roads can be designed to offset the effects of shrinking 
and swelling and of low strength. Access roads must be 
designed to control surface runoff and help stabilize cut- 
slopes. 

The Luverne soil is in capability subclass Vile. The 
wocdland ordination symbol is 9C. 
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MaA—Mayhew silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This soil is deep and poorly drained. It is on 
uplands of the Coastal Plain. Slopes are smooth and 
slightly convex. The areas of this soil are irregular in 
shape and range from 100 to 1,000 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silty 
clay loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 
21 inches is gray clay that has light olive brown mottles. 
it is mottled gray, yellowish brown, and strong brown silty 
clay to a depth of 27 inches and is gray clay to a depth 
of 44 inches. The substratum is mottled olive gray and 
black soft, acid, clayey shale to a depth of more than 60 
inches. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: very slow 

Available water capacity: high 

Soil reaction: medium acid to extremely acid 

Organic matter content: moderately low to moderate 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: soft shale 40 to 60 inches below the 
surface 

Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: slow to medium 

Tilth and workability: poor 

High water table: 0 to 12 inches below the surface late 
in winter and early in spring 

Shrink-swell potential: moderate in the surface layer and 
high in the subsoil 

Flooding: none 


Included in mapping are a few small areas of Kipling, 
Sucarnoochee, and Wilcox soils. Also included are soils 
that are similar to the Mayhew soil but are not 
dominantly gray in the upper part of the subsoil and are 
less clayey. Sucarnoochee and Kipling soils are 
contrasting soils and their use and management differ 
from that of the Mayhew soils. These contrasting soils 
make up about 5 to 10 percent of the included soils. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit, 
but individual areas are generally less than 5 acres. 

About 10 percent of the acreage of this Mayhew soil 
has been cleared and is used primarily for soybeans, 
grain sorghum (fig. 8), and wheat. In a few areas, this 
soil is used as pasture. 

This soil is fairly suited to cultivated crops. The main 
limitations are wetness and poor tilth. Wetness delays 
tillage and planting operations in most years. Proper row 
arrangements, field ditches, and vegetated outlets are 
needed to remove excess surface water. This soil is 
sticky when wet and hard when dry, and it becomes 
cloddy if it is tiled when too wet or too dry. Maintaining 
crop residue on or near the surface reduces runoff and 
helps to maintain soil tilth and organic matter content. 

This soil is fairly suited to use as pasture and hayland. 
The main limitation is wetness. Excessive water on the 
surface can be removed by shallow ditches. Grazing 
should be limited during periods of high soil moisture to 
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reduce soil compaction and to protect the sod. Proper 
grazing, weed control, and fertilizer are needed for 
maximum quality of forage. 

The Mayhew soil is well suited to the production of 
loblolly pine. Water oak and sweetgum are also on this 
soil. On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the site index 
is 90 for loblolly pine. The understory vegetation is 
longleaf uniola, pinehill bluestem, plumegrass, 
muscadine grape, greenbrier, Japanese honeysuckle, 
poison-ivy, and sumac. The moderate equipment use 
limitation, seedling mortality, and severe plant 
competition are concerns in managing this soil for timber 
production. Because wetness causes the equipment use 
limitation and seedling mortality, management activities 
should be conducted during seasons when the soil is 
dry. Seedling mortality can also be overcome by planting 
seedlings on beds or by increasing the planting rate. 
Competition from undesirable plants reduces growth and 
natural or artificial reforestation. Plant competition can be 
controlled by site preparation to eliminate unwanted 
vegetation. 

This soil is poorly suited to residential and industrial 
use because of wetness, very slow permeability, and 
high shrink-swell potential. Drainage is needed if roads 
and building foundations are constructed. Septic tank 
absorption fields do not function properly during rainy 
periods because of wetness and very slow permeability. 
Lagoons or self-contained sewage disposal units can be 
used to dispose of sewage properly. !f buildings are 
constructed on this soil, the proper design of foundations 
and footings and the diversion of runoff away from 
buildings can prevent structural damage as a result of 
shrinking and swelling. 

The Mayhew soil is in capability subclass Illw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 9W. 


MnA—Minter clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
frequently flooded. This soil is deep and poorly 
drained. It is on low stream terraces throughout the 
county. Slopes are slightly concave. The areas of this 
soil are irregular in shape and range from 20 to 500 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is gray clay loam about 6 
inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a depth of 12 
inches, is gray loam that has strong brown mottles. The 
subsoil is gray clay to a depth of 34 inches, clay loam to 
a depth of 55 inches, and dark gray silty clay loam to a 
depth of 60 inches. It has yellowish red and strong 
brown mottles throughout. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: very slow 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: strongly acid to extremely acid 
Organic matter content: low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 
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Figure 8.—Grain sorghum is one of the main crops grown on Mayhew silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: slow to very slow 

Tilth and workability: fair 

High water table: 3 feet above the surface to 12 inches 
below the surface late in winter and early in spring 

Shrink-swell potential: moderate 

Flooding: frequent 


Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
Annemaine and Houlka soils. These soils are contrasting 
soils and their use and management differ from that of 
the Minter soil. Also included are soils that are similar to 
the Minter soil except they are better drained. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit, 
but individual areas are generally less than 5 acres. 

The Minter soil is used mainly as woodland. A few 
small areas are in native pasture. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops, pasture, or 
hay because of ponding, wetness, and the hazard of 
frequent flooding. Areas of this soil that are protected 
from flooding and can be adequately drained may be 


suitable for cultivated crops and warm-season pasture 
and hay plants. 

The Minter soil is fairly suited to the production of 
baldcypress. Sweetgum, green ash, and water tupelo are 
also on this soil. On the basis of a 50-year site curve, 
the site index for baldcypress is 70. The understory 
vegetation is mainly sedges, greenbrier, switchcane, and 
saw palmetto. The severe equipment use limitation, 
seedling mortality, and windthrow hazard caused by 
frequent flooding and wetness are concerns in managing 
this soil for timber production. Management activities 
should be conducted during seasons when the soil is 
dry. Trees can be planted on beds or the planting rate 
can be increased to offset seedling mortality. The 
windthrow hazard caused by the shallow rooting depth 
can be reduced if trees are not heavily thinned. 

This soil is not suited to residential and industrial use 
because of the very slow permeability, wetness, low 
strength, and the hazard of flooding. These limitations 
are very difficult to overcome. Control of flooding is 
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generally not feasible; however, buildings can be placed 
on pilings or mounds to elevate them above the 
expected flood jevel. 

The Minter soil is in capability subclass Vw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 7W. 


OkB—Okolona silty clay, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep and well drained. It is on uplands of the 
Blackland Prairie. Slopes are smooth and convex. The 
areas of this soil are irregular in shape and range from 
50 to 500 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark olive gray silty clay 
about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer is dark olive 
gray silty clay to a depth of 17 inches. The subsoil is 
dark olive gray silty clay to a depth of 28 inches, olive 
clay to a depth of 36 inches, and mottled dark grayish 
brown, light olive brown, and olive gray clay to a depth 
of 60 inches. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: very slow 

Available water capacity: high 

Soil reaction: neutral to moderately alkaline 

Organic matter content: moderately low to moderate 

Natural fertility: medium 

Depth to bedrock: 48 to more than 60 inches 

Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: slow 

Tilth and workability: poor 

High water table: 48 to 72 inches below the surface late 
in winter and early in spring 

Shrink-swell potential: very high 

Flooding: none 


Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
Demopolis, Kipling, Sucarnoochee, and Sumter soils. 
These soils are contrasting soils and their use and 
management differ from that of the Okolona soil. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit, 
but individual areas are generally less than 10 acres. 

Most areas of the Okolona soil have been cleared and 
are used for cultivated crops, mainly soybeans and 
wheat. In some areas, this soil is used as pasture or 
hayland. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops, pasture, and 
hay; however, the clayey texture, poor tilth, and 
moderate hazard of erosion are limitations. This soil is 
sticky when wet and hard when dry, and it becomes 
cloddy if tilled when too wet or too dry. Crop rotation and 
crop residue management reduce erosion. Rotation 
grazing, proper fertilization, and weed control help to 
maintain an adequate stand of desired plants. 

This soil is well suited to the production of eastern 
redcedar. Hackberry and osageorange are also on this 
soil. On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the site index 
for eastern redcedar is 40. The understory vegetation is 
mainly johnsongrass, panicums, hackberry, Macartney 
rose, and sedges. The moderate equipment use 
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limitation and seedling mortality caused by the clayey 
texture are concerns in managing this soil for timber 
production. Management activities should be conducted 
during seasons when the soil is dry. The tree planting 
rate can be increased to offset seedling mortality. 

This soil is poorly suited to use for building sites, 
sanitary facilities, and most other urban uses. The very 
high shrink-swell potential is a severe limitation if this soil 
is used for building sites. The effects of shrinking and 
swelling can be minimized by using proper engineering 
designs. Septic tank absorption fields do not function 
properly during rainy periods because of the very slow 
permeability of the soil. Lagoons or self-contained 
sewage disposal units can be used to dispose of sewage 
properly. Roads should be designed to offset the limited 
ability of the soil to support a load. 

This Okolona soil is in capability subclass lle. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 4C. 


PIT—Pits, nearly level. These miscellaneous areas 
are on uplands and terraces of the Coastal Plain. Pit 
bottoms are smooth and slightly concave to slightly 
convex. Most areas are horseshoe-shaped and have a 
5- to 25-foot high wall on the sides. The areas of this 
map unit range from 5 to 20 acres. 

Pits are open excavations from which soil and part of 
the underlying material have been removed for use at 
another location. The excavated areas left after the 
Annemaine, Cahaba, Savannah, Smithdale, and Troup 
soils have been removed for fill material are either 
borrow pits, gravel pits, or sand pits. Some of these pits 
are partly filled with water in winter and spring. 

Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
Annemaine, Cahaba, Savannah, Smithdale, and Troup 
soils. These soils generally support sparse vegetation. 
The included soils make up about 15 percent of the map 
unit. 

Most areas of this map unit are idle and are generally 
bare of vegetation. Some areas have been planted to 
loblolly pine. 

These areas are not suited to cultivated crops, 
pasture, or hay because of the low available water 
capacity, the very low organic matter content and natural 
fertility, the shallow root zone, and the soil reaction. 
Extensive filling and shaping and the addition of topsoil, 
fertilizer, and lime are needed to reclaim these areas. 

These areas are poorly suited to trees because of the 
severe erosion hazard and seedling mortality caused by 
droughtiness. Trees that survive have a very slow growth 
rate. 

These areas are not suited to most urban uses. An 
onsite investigation is needed when considering these 
areas for development. Extensive filling, shaping, and 
smoothing would be necessary to make these areas 
suitable for building sites. 

Pits are not assigned a capability subclass and do not 
have a woodland ordination symbol. 
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SaA—Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
soil is deep and moderately well drained. It is on uplands 
and terraces of the Coastal Plain. The areas of this soil 
are irregular in shape and range from 20 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown loam 
about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown 
sandy clay loam to a depth of 18 inches. To a depth of 
more than 60 inches, it is a mottled yellowish brown, 
gray, and yellowish red sandy clay loam fragipan that is 
firm, compact, and brittle in about 65 percent of the 
matrix. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate in the upper part of the subsoil 
and moderately slow in the fragipan 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: strongly acid or very strongly acid 

Organic matter content: moderately low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Foot zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: medium 

Tilth and workability: good 

High water table: 18 to 36 inches below the surface late 
in winter and early in spring 

Shrink-swell potemtial: low 

Flooding: none 


Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
Escambia and Smithdale soils. These soils are 
contrasting soils and their use and management are 
different from that of the Savannah soil. Also included 
are soils that are similar to the Savannah soil but do not 
have a fragipan. The included soils make up about 15 
percent of the map unit, but individual areas are less 
than 5 acres. 

Most areas of the Savannah soil have been cleared 
and are used primarily for cultivated crops. In a few 
areas, this soil is used for timber production, pasture, or 
hay. 

This soil is well suited to commonly grown cultivated 
crops (fig. 9); however, wetness is a concern late in 
winter and early in spring and can delay tillage 
operations in some years. Traffic pans develop easily but 
can be broken up by deep plowing or chiseling. Cover 
crops and residue management reduce erosion, improve 
tilth, and maintain organic matter content. Most crops 
respond well to fertilizer and lime. 

This soil is well suited to use as pasture and hayland, 
and there are no management concerns if the soil is 
used for warm-season grasses and lequmes. If the soil is 
wet, grazing can cause excessive soil compaction and 
damage to the plant community. Proper stocking, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
keep the pasture and the soil in good condition. 

The Savannah soil is well suited to the production of 
loblolly pine. Shortleaf pine, sweetgum, and water oak 
are also on this soil. On the basis of a 50-year site 
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curve, the site index for loblolly pine is 90. The 
understory vegetation consists of panicums, longleaf 
uniola, pinehill bluestem, American beautyberry, 
blackberry, flowering dogwood, greenbrier, huckleberry, 
Japanese honeysuckle, poison-ivy, and sumac. The 
moderate equipment use limitation, windthrow hazard, 
and plant competition are concerns in managing this soil 
for timber production. The equipment use limitation is 
caused by wetness; therefore, management activities 
should be conducted during seasons when the soil is 
dry. The fragipan prevents the tap root of pines from 
penetrating to greater depths, which causes the 
windthrow hazard. Heavy thinnings should be avoided to 
reduce windthrow. Competition from undesirable plants 
reduces growth and natural or artificial reforestation. 
Plant competition can be controlled by site preparation 
to eliminate unwanted vegetation. 

This soil is well suited to residential and industrial use; 
however, wetness and the moderately slow permeability 
in the fragipan are limitations to some uses. These 
limitations can be partly overcome by installing 
subsurface drainage and by using an alternative to the 
conventional underground sewage disposal systems. 

The Savannah soil is in capability subclass Ilw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 9SW. 


SaB—Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This 
soil is deep and moderately well drained. It is on Coastal 
Plain uplands and terraces. Slopes are long, smooth, 
and convex. The areas of this soil are irregular in shape 
and range from 10 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is strong brown loam to 
a depth of 18 inches. To a depth of 65 inches, is a 
mottled strong brown, light gray, and yellowish red loam 
and clay loam fragipan that is firm, compact, and brittle 
in about 60 to 70 percent of the matrix. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate in the upper part of the subsoil 
and moderately slow in the fragipan 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: strongly acid or very strongly acid 

Organic matter content: moderately low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: medium 

Tilth and workability: good 

High water table: 18 to 36 inches below the surface late 
in winter and early in spring 

Shrink-swell potential: low 

Flooding: none 


Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
Escambia and Smithdale soils. Also included are soils 
that are similar to the Savannah soil but do not have a 
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Figure 9.—Corn is planted by conventional tillage on Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


fragipan. These soils are contrasting soils and their use 
and management differ from that of the Savannah soil. 
The included soils make up about 15 percent of this map 
unit, but individual areas are generally less than 5 acres. 

Most areas of the Savannah soil have been cleared 
and are used primarily for cultivated crops, pasture, or 
hay. In a few areas, this soil is used for timber 
production. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops commonly 
grown in the area. Erosion, however, is a major 
management concern, and wetness can delay tillage 
operations in some years. Traffic pans develop easily but 
can be broken up by deep plowing or chiseling. Crop 
rotation, contour farming, conservation tillage, terraces, 
water disposal systems, and cover crops help control 
erosion and improve the tilth and organic matter content 
of this soil. 

This soil is well suited to use as pasture and hayland 
(fig. 10) and has no significant management limitation for 
these uses. Erosion is a hazard when the soil is bare 


during establishment of pasture. Proper stocking, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
keep the pasture and the soil in good condition. 

The Savannah soil is well suited to the production of 
loblolly pine. Shortleaf pine, sweetgum, and water oak 
are also on this soil. On the basis of a 50-year site 
curve, the site index for loblolly pine is 90. The 
understory vegetation consists of panicums, longleaf 
uniola, pinehill bluestem, American beautyberry, 
blackberry, flowering dogwood, greenbrier, huckleberry, 
Japanese honeysuckle, poison-ivy, and sumac. The 
moderate equipment use limitation, windthrow hazard, 
and plant competition are concerns in managing this soil 
for timber production. The equipment use limitation is 
caused by wetness; therefore, management activities 
should be conducted during seasons when the soil is 
dry. The fragipan prevents the tap root of pines from 
penetrating to greater depths, which causes the 
windthrow hazard. Heavy thinnings should be avoided to 
reduce windthrow. Competition from undesirable plants 
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Figure 10.—Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, is well suited to such pasture plants as this improved bermudagrass. Escambia sandy 


loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is in the depressions. 


reduces growth and natural or artificial reforestation. 
Plant competition can be controlled by site preparation 
to eliminate unwanted vegetation. 

This soil is well suited to residential and industrial use; 
however, wetness and the moderately slow permeability 
in the fragipan are limitations to some uses. These 
limitations can be partly overcome by installing 
subsurface drainage systems and by using an alternative 
to the conventional underground sewage disposal 
systems. 

The Savannah soil is in capability subclass Ile. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 9W. 


SbB—Savannah-Urban land complex, 1 to 5 
percent slopes. This complex consists of Savannah soil 
and Urban land on gently sloping terraces and uplands 
of the Coastal Plain. Areas of the Savannah soil and 
Urban land are too intricately mixed or too small to be 
mapped separately at the selected scale. Slopes are 


smooth and convex. The areas of this map unit are 
irregular in shape and range from 100 to 500 acres. 

The Savannah soil and similar soils make up about 55 
percent of this complex. Typically, the surface layer is 
yellowish brown sandy loam about 2 inches thick. The 
subsoil is yellowish brown sandy clay loam to a depth of 
16 inches. To a depth of more than 60 inches, it is a 
mottled yellowish brown, light gray, and yellowish red 
sandy clay loam fragipan that is firm, compact, and 
brittle in about 60 to 65 percent of the matrix. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate in the upper part of the subsoil 
and moderately slow in the fragipan 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: strongly acid or very strongly acid 

Organic matter content: moderately low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 
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Surface runoff: medium 

Tilth and workability: good 

High water table: 18 to 36 inches below the surface late 
in winter and early in spring 

Shrink-swell potential: low 

Flooding: none 


The Urban land part makes up about 25 percent of the 
complex. !t consists of areas covered by houses, streets, 
driveways, buildings, parking lots, or other structures that 
obscure or alter the soils so that identification is not 
possible. 

Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
Escambia, Luverne, Smithdale, and Wilcox soils. These 
soils are contrasting soils and their use and management 
differ from that of the Savannah soil. Included in places 
are soils that are similar to the Savannah soil but do not 
have a fragipan. The included soils make up about 20 
percent of the map unit, but individual areas are 
generally less than 5 acres. 

Most areas of this map unit are used for residential 
and commercial facilities. A few areas are idle. 

The Savannah soil, or open part of the map unit, is 
well suited to vegetable gardens, lawns, most trees and 
shrubs, parks, and open space. Soil erosion is a hazard, 
especially on slopes of more than 4 percent, where the 
soil is disturbed or left bare. 

The Savannah soil is well suited to most residential 
and industrial uses. This soil has severe limitations for 
sanitary facilities because of the moderately slow 
permeability and wetness. It has moderate limitations for 
building sites and local streets and roads because of 
wetness and low strength. These limitations can be 
overcome by installing subsurface drainage and by using 
an alternative to conventional underground sewage 
disposal systems. Roads and streets should be designed 
to offset the limited ability of this soil to support a load. 

This complex is not assigned a capability subclass nor 
a woodland ordination symbol. 


SmB—Smithdale loamy sand, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes. This soil is deep and well drained. it is on 
Coastal Plain uplands. Slopes are smooth and convex. 
The areas of this soil are irregular in shape and range 
from 10 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown loamy sand 
about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yellowish 
red loamy sand to a depth of 11 inches. The subsoil is 
yellowish red sandy clay loam to a depth of 45 inches 
and yellowish red sandy loam to a depth of 65 inches. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: strongly acid or very strongly acid 
Organic matter content: low to moderately low’ 
Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 6 feet 
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Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: slow to medium 

Tilth and workability: good 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 
Shrink-swel! potential: low 

Flooding: none 


Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
Savannah and Troup soils. These soils are contrasting 
soils and their use and management differ from that of 
the Smithdale soil. Also included are soils that are similar 
to the Smithdale soil but have a coarser-textured subsoil. 
The included soils make up about 10 percent of the map 
unit, but individual areas are generally less than 5 acres. 

The Smithdale soil is used mainly as woodland, but 
about 10 percent of the acreage is in cultivated crops. In 
a few areas, this soil is used for pasture or hay. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. Erosion is 
the major concern in management. Contour farming, 
terraces and water disposal systems, crop rotation, 
stripcropping, and residue management help control 
erosion and increase the organic matter content of this 
soil. Most crops respond well to lime and fertilizer. 

This soil is well suited to use as pasture and hayland 
and there are no significant concerns in management. 
Proper grazing, weed control, and fertilizer are needed 
for maximum quality of forage. 

The Smithdate soil is well suited to the production of 
loblolly pine. Longleaf pine, shortleaf pine, and mixed 
hardwoods are also on this soil. On the basis of a 50- 
year site curve, the site index for loblolly pine is 85. The 
understory vegetation is longleaf uniola, pinehill 
bluestem, panicums, flowering dogwood, muscadine 
grape, greenbrier, huckleberry, poison-ivy, and sumac. 
The moderate plant competition, which prevents 
adequate natural or artificial reforestation, is the main 
concern in managing this soil for timber production. Plant 
competition can be controlled by site preparation to 
eliminate unwanted vegetation. Management that 
minimizes the risk of erosion is. important in harvesting 
timber. Proper design of road drainage systems and care 
in the placement of culverts help control erosion. 

This soil is well suited to most residential and industrial 
uses, and there are few significant concerns in 
management. 

The Smithdale soil is in capability subclass ile. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 8A. 


SrA—Sucarnoochee silty clay, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, frequently flooded. This soil is deep and 
somewhat poorly drained. It is on flood plains of the 
Blackland Prairie. Slopes are smooth and convex. The 
areas of this soil are generally long and narrow, but can 
be broad. They range from 100 to 1,000 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silty 
clay about 9 inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a 
depth of 22 inches, is dark grayish brown silty clay that 
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has yellowish brown motties. The subsoil to a depth of 

65 inches is gray and very dark gray clay that has 

mottles in shades of brown, yellow, and gray. During dry 

periods, this soil has cracks about 1 centimeter wide 

extending to more than 20 inches below the surface. 
Important soil properties: 


Permeability: very slow 

Available water capacity. high 

Soil reaction: neutral to moderately alkaline 

Organic matter content: moderate to high 

Natural fertility: medium 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Aoot zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: slow to very slow 

Tilth and workability: poor 

High water table: 6 to 18 inches below the surface in 
winter and early in spring 

Shrink-sweil potential: high 

Flooding: frequent 


Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
Alamuchee, Houlka, and Mooreville soils. These soils are 
contrasting soils and their use and management differ 
from that of the Sucarnoochee soil. The included soils 
make up about 15 percent of the map unit, but individual 
areas are generally less than 10 acres. 

Most areas of the Sucarnoochee soil have been 
cleared and are used primarily as pasture. In some 
areas, this soil is used for soybeans or small grains. A 
few small areas remain in mixed hardwood forest. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops because of 
flooding, wetness, and poor tilth. In most years, planting 
dates are delayed and crops are damaged by floods. A 
drainage system is needed for most cultivated crops. 
This soil is difficult to keep in good tilth and can be 
worked only within a narrow range of moisture content. It 
becomes cloddy if farmed when it is too wet or too dry. 

This soil is fairly suited to use as pasture and hayland; 
however, wetness and the hazard of flooding are 
limitations. Wetness limits the choice of plants and the 
period of grazing. This soil is better suited to warm- 
season grasses and legumes. Excessive water on the 
surface can be removed by shallow ditches. Proper 
stocking, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during 
wet periods help keep the pasture and the soil in good 
condition. 

The Sucarnoochee soil is well suited to the production 
of sweetgum and green ash. American sycamore and 
water oak are also on this soil. On the basis of a 50-year 
site curve, the site index for sweetgum is 100. The 
understory vegetation is mainly panicums, pinehill 
bluestem, longleaf uniola, sedge, johnsongrass, 
switchgrass, osageorange, honeylocust, blackberry, and 
hackberry. The severe equipment use limitation, 
moderate seedling mortality, and severe plant 
competition are concerns in managing this soil for timber 
production. The equipment use limitation is caused by 
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flooding and wetness, therefore, management activities 
should be conducted during seasons when this soil is 
dry. Seedling mortality is also caused by wetness and 
flooding. Trees can be planted on beds, or the planting 
rate can be increased. Plant competition, which prevents 
adequate natural or artificial reforestation, can be 
controlled by site preparation to eliminate unwanted 
vegetation. 

This soil is poorly suited to residential and industrial 
use. Wetness, very slow permeability, high shrink-swell 
potential, low strength for local roads and streets, and 
the hazard of flooding are severe limitations that are 
difficult to overcome. 

The Sucarnoochee soil is in capability subclass IVw. 
The woodland ordination symbol is 10W. 


SuB2—Sumier silty clay loam, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded. This soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. It is on uplands of the Blackland Prairie. Slopes 
are generally smooth and convex. In most areas, the 
present surface layer is a mixture of the original surface 
layer and material from the subsoil. In places, all of the 
original surface layer has been removed. Some areas 
have a few rills and shallow gullies. The areas of this soil 
are irregular in shape and range from 20 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silty 
clay loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 
15 inches is light yellowish brown silty clay loam that has 
about 7 percent calcium carbonate concretions. To a 
depth of 29 inches, it is light yellowish brown silty clay 
that has light gray and brownish yellow mottles and 
about 20 percent chalk channers and 15 percent calcium 
carbonate concretions. The substratum to a depth of 
more than 60 inches is light gray chalk that has mottles 
of gray, pinkish gray, and yellowish brown on fractures of 
bedding planes. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: slow 

Available water capacity: low 

Soil reaction: mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline 
Organic matter content: moderate 

Natural fertility: tow to medium 

Depth to bedrock: 20 to 40 inches to soft chalk 
Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff; medium to rapid 

Tilth and workability: fair 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 
Shrink-swell potential: high to moderate 
Flooding: none 


Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
Demopolis, Kipling, and Vaiden soils. The soils are 
contrasting soils and their use and management differ 
from that of the Sumter soil. The included soils make up 
about 15 percent of the map unit, but individual areas 
are generally less than 5 acres. 
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Most areas of the Sumter soil have been cleared and 
are used primarily for cultivated crops, pasture, or hay. A 
few small areas are idle, or they are in woodland 
consisting of eastern redcedar, hackberry, and 
osageorange. 

This soil is fairly suited to cultivated crops; however, 
erosion is a severe hazard. This hazard can be 
overcome by planting and maintaining cover crops for 
most of the year (fig. 11). Sheet and rill erosion are 
evident in most areas, and ephemeral gullies are 
common. The surface layer of this soil is friable, but it is 
difficult to keep in good tilth where cultivation has mixed 
some of the clayey subsoil into the plow layer. Limiting 
tillage for seedbed preparation and weed control reduces 
runoff and erosion. All tillage should be on the contour 
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or across the slope, and waterways should be shaped 
and seeded to perennial grasses. 

This soil is well suited to use as pasture and hayland. 
Erosion is a severe hazard while the soil is bare during 
establishment of pasture. All tillage should be on the 
contour. Fertilizer and good pasture management help 
maintain good stands of desired grasses and legumes. 
This soil is suited to improved bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, johnsongrass, and tall fescue. 

The Sumter soil is well suited to the production of 
eastern redcedar. Osageorange and hackberry are also 
on this soil. On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the site 
index for eastern redcedar is 40. The understory 
vegetation is mainly johnsongrass, panicums, hackberry, 
Macartney rose, and sedges. The moderate erosion 
hazard, equipment use limitation, and plant competition 
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Figure 11.—Sheet and rill erosion is common In areas of Sumter silty clay loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. Wheat is planted as a cover 


crop to help control erosion. 
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and the severe seedling mortality are concerns in 
managing this soil for timber production. The erosion 
hazard is caused by the depth to chalk. Management 
activities to control erosion should include site 
preparation methods that minimize soil disturbance and 
should be planned during seasons when the soil is dry. 
Seedling mortality caused by droughtiness can be offset 
by increasing the tree planting rates. Plant competition, 
which reduces natural or artificial reforestation, can be 
controlled by site preparation to eliminate unwanted 
vegetation. 

This soil is poorly suited to residential and industrial 
use because of the depth to bedrock, high shrink-swell 
potential, and low strength for local streets and roads. 
Proper engineering designs can compensate for these 
limitations. 

The Sumter soil is in capability subclass IIle. The 
woodiand ordination symbol is 4C. 


SuC2—Sumter silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded. This soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. It is on uplands of the Blackland Prairie, mainly 
in the northern part of the county. In most areas, the 
present surface layer is a mixture of the original surface 
layer and material from the subsoil. In places, all of the 
original surface layer has been removed. Some areas 
have a few rills and shallow gullies. Slopes are generally 
smooth and convex. The areas of this soil are irregular in 
shape and range from 30 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark olive gray silty clay 
loam about 2 inches thick. The subsoil is olive gray silty 
clay to a depth of 22 inches. The substratum to a depth 
of more than 60 inches is light gray chalk that has 
yellowish brown mottles on fractures of bedding planes. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: slow 

Available water capacity: low 

Soil reaction: mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline 
Organic matter content: moderate 

Natural fertility: low to medium 

Depth to bedrock: 20 to 40 inches to soft chalk 
Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: medium to rapid 

Titth and workability: fair 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 
Shrink-swell potential: high 

Flooding: none 


Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
Demopolis and Kipling soils. These soils are contrasting 
soils and their use and management differ from that of 
the Sumter soil. Also included are soils that are similar to 
the Sumter soil except they contain less calcium 
carbonate. The included soils make up about 15 percent 
of this map unit, but individual areas are generally less 
than 5 acres. 
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Most areas of the Sumter soil have been cleared and 
are used primarily for cultivated crops, pasture, or hay. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops because of 
steepness of slope, poor tilth, and depth to bedrock. 
Erosion is a severe hazard if this soil is cultivated. Sheet 
and rill erosion are evident in most areas, and shallow 
gullies are common. The surface layer of this soil is 
friable, but it is difficult to keep in good tilth where 
cultivation has mixed some of the clayey subsoil into the 
plow layer. Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and 
weed control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage 
should be on the contour or across the slope, and 
waterways should be shaped and seeded to perennial 
grasses. 

This soil is well suited to use as pasture and hayland. 
It has few limitations, but erosion is a severe hazard 
while the soil is bare during establishment of pasture. All 
tillage should be on the contour. This soil is suited to 
improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, johnsongrass, and 
tall fescue. Fertilizer and good pasture management help 
maintain good stands of desired grasses and legumes. 

The Sumter soil is well suited to the production of 
eastern redcedar. Osageorange and hackberry are also 
on this soil. On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the site 
index for eastern redcedar is 40. The understory 
vegetation is mainly johnsongrass, panicums, hackberry, 
Macartney rose, and sedges. The moderate erosion 
hazard, equipment use limitation, and plant competition 
and the severe seedling mortality are concerns in 
managing this soil for timber production. The erosion 
hazard is caused by the depth to chalk. Management 
activities to control erosion should include site 
preparation methods planned during seasons when the 
soil is dry. Seedling mortality is caused by droughtiness, 
but it can be offset if tree planting rates are increased. 
Plant competition, which reduces natural or artificial 
reforestation, can be controlled by site preparation to 
eliminate unwanted vegetation. 

This soil is poorly suited to residential and industrial 
uses because of depth to bedrock, high shrink-swell 
potential, and low strength for local roads and streets. 
Proper engineering designs can compensate for these 
limitations. 

The Sumter soil is in capability subclass IVe. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 4C. 


SvB—Sumter very cobbly silt loam, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes. This soil is moderately deep and well drained. It 
is on uplands of the Blackland Prairie. Slopes are 
generally smooth and convex. The areas of this soil are 
irregular in shape and range from 5 to 20 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray very 
cobbly silt loam about 8 inches thick. It is about 55 
percent, by volume, cobbles. The subsurface layer, to a 
depth of 12 inches, is dark grayish brown silty clay loam 
that has pale yellow mottles and about 9 percent 
calcium carbonate concretions. The subsoil, to a depth 
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of 32 inches, is light yellowish brown silty clay that has 

light olive brown mottles and about 20 percent pale 

yellow chalk channers. The substratum to a depth of 

more than 60 inches is pale yellow chalk that has 

yellowish brown mottles along bedding planes. 
Important soil properties: 


Permeability: slaw 

Available water capacity: low 

Soil reaction: mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline 

Organic matter content: moderate 

Natural fertility: low to medium 

Depth to bedrock: 20 to 40 inches to soft chalk 

Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: medium to rapid 

Tilth and workability: poor 

High water table: none within a depth of 72 inches 

Shrink-swell potential: low in the surface and subsurface 
layers and high in the subsoil 

Flooding frequency: none 


Included in mapping are a few smail areas of 
Demopolis, Kipling, Okolona, and Vaiden soils. These 
soils are contrasting soils and their use and management 
differ from that of the Sumter soil. The included soils 
make up about 15 percent of the map unit, but individual 
areas are generally less than 5 acres. 

Most areas of Sumter soil have been cleared and are 
used primarily as pasture or hayland. In some areas, this 
soil is used for cultivated crops. A few small areas are 
woodland. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops. Tillage and 
preparation of an adequate seedbed are difficult 
because of the very cobbly surface layer. Soil moisture is 
low in most years because of the high cobble content. 

This soil is poorly suited to use as pasture and 
hayland. The high content of cobbles on and throughout 
the surface layer makes establishment of desired plants 
difficult and interferes with mowing and hay harvesting 
operations. 

The Sumter soil is well suited to the production of 
eastern redcedar. Osageorange and hackberry are also 
on this soil. On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the site 
index for eastern redcedar is 40. The understory 
vegetation is mainly johnsongrass, panicums, hackberry, 
Macartney rose, and sedges. The moderate erosion 
hazard, equipment limitation, and plant competition and 
the severe seedling mortality are concerns in managing 
this soil for timber production. The erosion hazard is 
because of the depth to chalk. Management activities to 
control erosion should include site preparation methods 
to minimize soil disturbance and management activities 
should be planned during seasons when the soil is dry. 
Seedling mortality caused by droughtiness can be offset 
if tree planting rates are increased. Plant competition, 
which reduces natural or artificial reforestation, can be 
controlled by site preparation to eliminate unwanted 
vegetation. 
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This soil is poorly suited to residential and industrial 
use. Depth to bedrock, slow permeability, high shrink- 
swell potential, low strength for local streets and roads, 
and high content of cobbles on the surface are severe 
limitations for most uses. Proper engineering designs can 
compensate for these limitations although they are 
difficult to overcome. 

The Sumter soil is in capability subclass Vis. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 3F. 


TrB—Troup loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep and well drained. It is on uplands of the 
Coastal Plain. Slopes are smooth and convex. The areas 
of this soil are irregular in shape and range from 10 to 
100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark yellowish brown 
loamy sand about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer, 
to a depth of 54 inches, is loamy sand. It is strong brown 
to a depth of about 36 inches and reddish yellow below 
that. The subsoil is strong brown sandy clay loam to a 
depth of at least 75 inches. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: rapid in the surface and subsurface layers 
and moderate in the subsoil 

Available water capacity: \ow 

Soil reaction: strongly acid or very strongly acid 

Organic matter content: low to very low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 6 feet 

Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: slow 

Tilth and workability: good 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 

Shrink-swell potential: very |ow to low 

Flooding: none 


Included in mapping are a few small areas of Luverne 
and Smithdale soils. Also included are soils that are 
similar to the Troup soil but have a loamy sand surface 
layer more than 80 inches thick. Smithdale and Luverne 
soils are contrasting soils and their use and management 
differ from that of the Troup soil. The included soils 
make up about 5 percent of the map unit, but individual 
areas are generally less than 5 acres. 

The Troup soil is mostly used as woodland consisting 
of pine and mixed hardwoods. About 5 percent of the 
acreage of this soil has been cleared and is used 
primarily as pasture or hayland. 

This soil is fairly suited to cultivated crops and is well 
suited to grasses and legumes for pasture and hay. 
Droughtiness is a limitation, and the leaching of plant 
nutrients is a concern in this soil. Split applications of 
commercial fertilizer is recommended. Erosion is a slight 
to moderate hazard if this soil is tilled. Terraces are not 
recommended on this sandy soil; however, most slopes 
are long and smooth and can be plowed on the contour. 
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This soil is well suited to the production of loblolly 
pine. Shortieaf pine is also on this soil. On the basis of a 
50-year site curve, the mean site index for loblolly pine is 
80. The understory vegetation is mainly greenbrier, little 
bluesiem, huckleberry, blackjack oak, hickory, and 
flowering dogwood. The moderate equipment use 
limitation, seedling mortality, and plant competition are 
concerns in managing this soil for timber production. 
Because the thick, sandy surface and subsurface layers 
restrict the use of wheeled equipment when the soil is 
very dry, harvesting operations should be conducted 
when the soil is moist. Seediing mortality caused by 
drougntiness, can be partly overcome by increasing the 
tree planting rate. Competition from undesirable plants 
reduces growth and natural or artificial reforestation. 
Plant competition can be controlled by site preparation 
to eliminate unwanted vegetation. 

This soil has slight limitations for most urban uses; 
however, it has severe limitations for sewage lagoons 
because of seepage, moderate limitations for sanitary 
landfills because the soil is too sandy, and severe 
limitations for shallow excavations because cutbanks 
cave. 

The Troup soil is in capability subclass Ills. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 8S. 


TSE—Troup and Smithdale soils, 5 to 20 percent 
slopes. These soils are deep and well drained. They are 
on uplands of the Coastal Plain. Slopes are long and 
complex. Each soil is in areas large enough to be 
mapped separately but were not because of the present 
and expected use of these soils. Some areas are mostly 
Troup soil, some are mostly Smithdale soil, and others 
contain both soils in proportions that differ from one area 
to another. The areas of these soils are irregular in 
shape and range from 200 to 1,000 acres. 

The Troup soil and similar soils make up about 33 
percent of this map unit. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark grayish brown loamy sand about 5 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is strong brown loamy sand to a depth 
of 50 inches. The subsoil is yellowish red sandy clay 
loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: rapid in the surface and subsurface layers 
and moderate in the subsoil 

Available water capacity: low 

Soil reaction: strongly acid or very strongly acid 

Organic matter content: low to very low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 6 feet 

Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: slow 

Tilth and workability: good 

High water tab/e: none within a depth of 6 feet 

Shrink-swell potential: very low to low 

Flooding: none 
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Smithdale soil and similar soils make up 27 percent of 
this map unit. Typically, the surface layer is brown loamy 
sand to a depth of 7 inches. The subsurface layer is 
yellowish brown loamy sand to a depth of 16 inches. The 
subsoil is yellowish red sandy clay loam to a depth of 42 
inches and yellowish red sandy loam to a depth of 60 
inches. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: strongly acid or very strongly acid 
Organic matter content: low to moderately low 
Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 6 feet 

FAtoot zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: slow to medium 

Tilth and workability: good 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 
Shrink-swell potential: low 

Flooding: none 


Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
Alamuchee, Luverne, and Mooreville soils and soils that 
have 20 to 40 inches of loamy sand above the subsoil. 
Also included are soils that are similar to the Troup and 
Smithdale soils but that are sandy throughout. The 
included soils make up about 40 percent of this map 
unit. The Alamuchee, Luverne, and Mooreville soils are 
contrasting soils and their use and management differ 
from that of Troup and Smithdale soils. These 
contrasting soils make up about 30 percent of the 
included soils. 

Most of the acreage of the Troup and Smithdale soils 
is woodland consisting of pine and mixed hardwoods. 
About 10 percent of the acreage has been cleared and 
is used primarily as pasture or hayland. In a few of the 
less sloping areas, these soils are used for cultivated 
crops. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops because 
the steep slopes make the hazard of erosion severe if 
these soils are tilled. Droughtiness and the leaching of 
plant nutrients are also concerns. Terraces are not 
recommended on sandy soils, and in most areas, the 
slopes are too steep for properly designed terraces. 

These soils are poorly suited to use as pasture and 
hayland. Steep complex slopes, droughtiness, and the 
severe hazard of erosion are the main limitations. The 
steep slopes limit equipment use. Leaching of plant 
nutrients is a concern, and split applications of 
commercial fertilizer is recommended. These soils are 
best suited to drought-resistant plants, such as coastal 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass. 

These soils are well suited to the production of loblolly 
pine (fig. 12). Shortleaf pine is also on this soil. On the 
basis of a 50-year site curve, the site index for loblolly 
pine is 80 on the Troup soil and 85 on the Smithdale 
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soil. The understory vegetation is mainly little bluestem, 
longleaf uniola, lespedeza, honeysuckle, blackberry, 
dogwood, and tickclover. Because of the thick sandy 
surface and subsurface layers and the steepness of 
slope of the Troup soil, use of equipment and seedling 
mortality are concerns in managing this soil for timber 
production. Management activities to control erosion 
should included site preparation methods that minimize 
soil disturbance. The sandy texture of the Troup soil 
restricts the use of wheeled equipment, especially when 
the soil is very dry; therefore, management activities 
should be conducted when the soil is moist. Tracked 
equipment should be used on steep slopes. Seedling 
mortality caused by droughtiness can be partly overcome 
by increasing the tree planting rate. The moderate plant 
competition on the Troup and Smithdale soils, which 
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reduces growth and natural or artificial reforestation, can 
be controlled by site preparation to eliminate unwanted 
vegetation. 

These soils have slight to severe limitations for most 
urban uses because of the sandy texture of the Troup 
soil and the steep slopes of the Troup and Smithdale 
soils. Erosion is a major concern if these soils are 
disturbed and left bare. Excavation and filling may be 
necessary to alter some of the slopes; however, the 
Troup soil is likely to cave. 

The Troup soil is in capability subclass VIls, and the 
Smithdale soil is in capability subclass Vle. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 8S for the Troup soil and 
8A for the Smithdale soil. 


Figure 12.—The {oblolly pine plantation on Troup and Smithdale soils, 5 to 20 percent slopes, has been clearcut. After site preparation is 


completed, pines will be planted. 
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TuB—Typic Udorthents, loamy, 0 to 4 percent 
slopes. This soil is deep and well drained. It is on 
terraces and flood plains along the Tombigbee River. 
Some areas adjacent to the river channel are subject to 
frequent flooding. Slopes are smooth and convex. The 
areas of this soil are oblong to rectangular and range 
from 20 to 150 acres. 

This soil is uneven accumulations of material from 
dredge and fill operations along the Tombigbee River. 
This material has been pumped, by dredging operations, 
into generally rectangular-shaped holding basins. These 
basins are surrounded by a constructed dike or levee 
and then filled with the dredged material. Some areas of 
this soil have been removed for use at another location. 
Some of these sites, along with additional soils, continue 
to receive soi! material from the ongoing dredging 
operations. Although areas of this soil are on flood 
plains, most areas are seldom if ever flooded because of 
the levee that encloses them. 

The composition of this map unit is more variable than 
that of other map units in the survey area. Ina 
representative area, the soil is thinly stratified white or 
pale brown sand, loamy sand, and sandy loam that has 
common thin to thick strata of finer textured material. 
The soil material extends to a depth of more than 60 
inches. 

Included in mapping are gravel, chalk channers, silts 
and clays, and small areas of Alamuchee, Bigbee, and 
Mooreville soils. The Alamuchee, Bigbee, and Mooreville 
soils are contrasting soils, and their use and 
management differ from that of the Typic Udorthents, 
loamy. Also included are some non-soil materials. The 
included materials make up about 20 percent of the map 
unit, but individual areas of these materials are generally 
less than 5 acres. 

Areas of the Typic Udorthents, loamy, are mostly idle. 
Some areas have a sparse covering of grasses, forbs, 
and a few widely scattered trees. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops, pasture, or 
hay because of the very low available water capacity, 
very low natural fertility, and very strongly acid reaction. 
Most areas of this soil are isolated from nearby farming 
operations and do not have an access road. Many areas 
are inaccessible during floods. 

This soil is fairly suited to the production of loblolly 
pine. Longleaf pine can also be grown on this soil. The 
understory vegetation is mainly panicums, blackberry, 
greenbrier, and sedges. The moderate seedling mortality 
and plant competition are concerns in managing this soil 
for timber production. Seedling mortality caused by 
droughtiness can be offset by increasing the tree 
planting rate. Competition from undesirable plants 
reduces growth and natural and artificial regeneration. 
Plant competition can be controlled by site preparation 
to eliminate unwanted vegetation. 

This soil is not suited to residential and industrial use. 
Flooding is a concern in some locations, and most areas 
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have very limited access during the wet seasons of the 
year. 

Typic Udorthents, loamy, is not asigned to a capability 
subclass and does not have a woodland ordination 
symbol. 


VaA—Vaiden silty clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep and somewhat poorly drained. It is on 
uplands of the Blackland Prairie. Siopes are smooth and 
slightly convex. The areas of this soil are irregular in 
shape and range from 20 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silty clay 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish 
brown clay to a depth of 18 inches and is mottled 
yellowish brown, gray, and yellowish red clay to a depth 
of 34 inches. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches is 
clay. Ped faces are gray and the interior of peds is 
mottled grayish brown, yellowish brown, gray, and light 
olive brown. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: very slow 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid to medium acid in the 
surface layer and subsoil and very strongly acid to 
moderately alkaline in the substratum 

Organic matter content: low to moderately low 

Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Foot zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: slow to rapid 

Tilth and workability: poor 

High water table: 12 to 24 inches below the surface late 
in winter and early in spring 

Shrink-swell potential: high to very high 

Flooding: none 


Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
Demopolis, Kipling, Okolona, and Sumter soils. 
Demopolis, Okolona, and Sumter soils are contrasting 
soils and their use and management differ from that of 
the Vaiden soil. The contrasting soils make up about 10 
percent of the included soils. The included soils make up 
about 15 percent of the map unit, but individual areas 
are generally less than 5 acres. 

Most areas of the Vaiden soil have been cleared and 
are used primarily for cultivated crops, pasture, or hay. In 
a few areas, the soil is used for timber production. 

This soil is fairly suited to most cultivated crops. 
Wetness, the clayey texture, and poor tilth are the main 
limitations. Wetness often delays planting and harvesting 
crops. Proper row arrangement, field ditches, and 
vegetated outlets are needed to remove excess surface 
water. This soil is difficult to keep in good tilth and can 
be worked only within a narrow range of moisture 
content. It becomes cloddy if farmed when it is too wet 
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or too dry. Returning crop residue to the soil improves 
fertility and helps to maintain tilth. 

This soil is fairly suited to use as pasture and hayland. 
Wetness limits the choice of plants and period of 
grazing. Improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, tall fescue, 
and johnsongrass are suitable plants. Proper stocking, 
pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help keep the pasture and the soil in good 
condition. 

The Vaiden soil is well suited to the production of 
loblolly pine. Shortleaf pine, sweetgum, and water oak 
are also on this soil. On the basis of a 50-year site 
curve, the site index for loblolly pine is 80. The 
understory vegetation is mainly greenbrier, panicums, 
blackberry, honeysuckle, huckleberry, flowering 
dogwood, and winged elm. The moderate equipment use 
limitation, seedling mortality, and plant competition 
caused by the clayey texture and wetness are concerns 
in managing this soil for timber production. Management 
activities should be conducted when the soil is dry. 
Seedling mortality can be offset if tree planting rates are 
increased. Plant competition, which reduces natural or 
artificial reforestation, can be controlled by site 
preparation to eliminate unwanted vegetation. 

This soil is poorly suited to residential and industrial 
use. Wetness, very slow permeability, low strength, and 
high shrink-swell potential are severe limitations (fig. 13). 
Wetness and very slow permeability can be partly 
overcome by installing specially designed or alternative 
sewage disposal systems. The effects of shrinking and 
swelling can be minimized by using proper engineering 
designs. Roads and streets should be designed to offset 
the limited ability of this soil to support a load. 

The Vaiden soil is in capability subclass IIlw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 8C. 


WcB—Wilcox silty clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This 
soil is deep and somewhat poorly drained. It is on 
uplands of the Coastal Plain. Slopes are smooth and 
convex. The areas of this soil are irregular in shape and 
range from 100 to 1,000 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silty clay 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 14 inches 
is yellowish red silty clay that has light brownish gray and 
strong brown mottles. It is mottled light brownish gray, 
red, and strong brown clay to a depth of 41 inches. The 
substratum is gray and grayish brown, soft, acid, clayey 
shale to a depth of 65 inches. 

Important soil properties: 


Permeability: very slow 

Available water capacity: high 

Soil reaction: strongly acid to extremely acid 
Organic matter content: low to moderately low 
Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: 30 to 50 inches to soft shale 
Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: slow to rapid 
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Tiltth and workability: poor 

High water table: 18 to 36 inches below the surface late 
in winter and early in spring 

Shrink-swell potential: high 

Flooding: none 


Included in mapping are a few small areas of Kipling, 
Luverne, and Mayhew soils. Luverne and Kipling soils 
are contrasting soils and their use and management 
differ from that of the Wilcox soil. The contrasting soils 
make up about 10 percent of the included soils. Also 
included are soils that are similar to the Wilcox soil but 
contain less clay in the upper part of the subsoil. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit, 
but individual areas are generally less than 5 acres. 

Most of the acreage of the Wilcox soil is woodland, 
mainly pine with some mixed hardwoods. About 15 
percent of the acreage has been cleared and is used 
primarily for soybeans and wheat (fig. 14). In a few small 
areas, this soil is used as pasture or hayland. 

This soil is fairly suited to cultivated crops and small 
grains. The soil has poor tilth and can be worked only 
within a narrow range of moisture content. It becomes 
cloddy if it is farmed when too wet or too dry. Erosion is 
a concern if this soil is tilled. Conservation tillage, cover 
crops, and crop rotations reduce runoff and help control 
erosion. 

This soil is fairly suited to use as pasture and hayland. 
Grazing when the soil is wet results in compaction of the 
surface layer, poor tilth, and excessive runoff. Proper 
stocking, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during 
wet periods help keep the pasture and the soil in good 
condition. 

The Wilcox soil is well suited to the production of 
loblolly pine. Shortleaf pine, water oak, and sweetgum 
are also on this soil. On the basis of a 50-year site 
curve, the mean site index for loblolly pine is 95. The 
understory vegetation is pinehill bluestem, panicums, 
blackberry, flowering dogwood, American holly, 
huckleberry, smooth sumac, and waxmyrtle. The 
moderate equipment use limitation and seedling mortality 
and the severe plant competition are concerns in 
managing this soil for timber production. The equipment 
use limitation is caused by wetness and the clayey 
surface layer; therefore, management activities should 
be conducted when the soil is dry. Seedling mortality 
caused by the clayey texture of the soil can be offset if 
the planting rate for trees is increased. Competition from 
undesirable plants reduces growth and natural or 
artificial reforestation. Plant competition can be 
controlled by site preparation to eliminate unwanted 
vegetation. 

This soil is poorly suited to residential and industrial 
uses. Wetness, very slow permeability, depth to bedrock, 
and high shrink-swell potential are severe limitations. 
Septic tank absorption fields do not function properly 
during rainy periods because of wetness and very slow 
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Figure 13.—Vaiden silty clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes, shrinks when it is dry and swells as it becomes wet. This can damage structures 


and plant roots. 


permeability. Lagoons or self-contained sewage disposal 
units can be used to dispose of sewage properly. If 
buildings are constructed on this soil, proper designs for 
foundations and footings and diversion of runoff from the 
buildings prevent structural damage as a result of 
shrinking and swelling. 

The Wilcox soil is in capability subclass Ille. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 10C. 


WuC2—Wilcox-Luverne complex, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded. The soils in this complex are deep. 
They are on Coastal Plain uplands mainly in the southern 
half of the county. The Wilcox soil is somewhat poorly 


drained, and the Luverne soil is well drained. In most 
areas, the present surface layer of these soils is a 
mixture of the original surface layer and material from 
the subsoil. In places, all of the original surface layer has 
been removed. Some areas have few to common rills 
and gullies. Slopes are smooth and convex. Areas of the 
Wilcox and Luverne soils are too intricately mixed or too 
small to be mapped separately at the selected scale. 
The areas of this map unit are irregular in shape and 
range from 100 to 500 acres. Individual areas of each 
soil range from 5 to 20 acres. 

The Wilcox soil and similar soils make up about 70 
percent of the complex. Typically, the surface layer is 
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Figure 14.—Soybeans is one of the main crops grown on Wilcox silty clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 


dark yellowish brown silty clay about 3 inches thick. The 

subsoil is yellowish red clay to a depth of 11 inches and 

mottled red, yellow, brown, and gray clay to a depth of 

42 inches. The substratum is mottled gray and grayish 

brown, soft, acid shale to a depth of 60 inches. 
Important soil properties: 


Permeability: very slow 

Available water capacity: high 

Soil reaction: strongly acid to extremely acid 
Organic matter content: low to moderately low 
Natural fertility: low 

Depth to bedrock: 30 to 50 inches to soft shale 
Foot zone: same as depth to bedrock 


Surface runoff: medium to rapid 

Tilth and workability: poor 

High water table: 18 to 36 inches below the surface late 
in winter and early in spring 

Shrink-swell potential: high 

Flooding: none 


The Luverne soil and similar soils make up about 18 
percent of The complex. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark yellowish brown sandy loam about 4 inches thick. 
The subsoil is red clay to a depth of 19 inches, and to a 
depth of 46 inches, it is red clay that has brown, yellow, 
and gray mottles. The substratum to a depth of 60 
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inches is stratified red, yellow, gray, and brown loamy 
sand, sandy loam, sandy clay loam, and clay. 
Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderately slow 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: strongly acid or very strongly acid 

Organic matter content: \ow 

Natural fertility: ow 

Depth to bedrock: more than 60 inches 

Root zone: same as depth to bedrock 

Surface runoff: medium to rapid 

Tilth and workability: fair 

High water table: none within a depth of 6 feet 

Shrink-swell potential: \ow in surface layer and moderate 
in subsoil 

Flooding: none 


Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
Alamuchee, Mooreville, Kipling, Mayhew, Smithdale, and 
Sucarnoochee soils. These soils are contrasting soils 
and their use and management differ from that of the 
Wilcox and Luverne soils. Also included are soils that are 
similar to Wilcox and Luverne soils but contain less clay 
and have a thicker solum. The included soils make up 
about 12 percent of the complex. 

Most of the acreage of the Wilcox and Luverne soils is 
woodlands consisting of pine and mixed hardwoods. 
About 5 percent of the acreage has been cleared and is 
used primarily as pasture. A small acreage is in 
cultivated crops. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops. Slope, 
poor tilth, and depth to bedrock are the main limitations. 
Erosion is a severe hazard if these soils are tilled. Sheet 
and rill erosion are evident in most areas, and shallow 
gullies are common. The surface layer of these soils is 
friable, but it is difficult to keep in good tilth where 
cultivation has mixed some of the clayey subsoil into the 
plow layer. Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and 
weed contro! reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage 
should be on the contour or across the slope, and 
waterways should be shaped and seeded to perennial 
grasses. 
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These soils are fairly suited to use as pasture and 
hayland. Erosion is a severe hazard while the soil is bare 
during establishment of pasture. All tillage should be on 
the contour. Management activities include the 
application of agricultural limestone and commercial 
fertilizer and the control of weeds and shrubs. 

The Wilcox and Luverne soils are well suited to the 
production of loblolly pine. Shortleaf pine, sweetgum, 
and water oak are also on these soils. On the basis of a 
50-year site curve, the site index for loblolly pine is 95 
for the Wilcox soil and 90 for the Luverne soil. The 
understory vegetation is pinehill bluestem, panicums, 
blackberry, flowering dogwood, American holly, 
huckleberry, smooth sumac, waxmyrtle, greenbrier, and 
muscadine grape. The moderate equipment use 
limitation is a concern in managing these soils for timber 
production. This limitation is caused by the clayey texture 
of the soils. Management activities should be conducted 
when the soils are dry. The moderate seedling mortality 
on the Wilcox soil caused by the clayey surface texture 
is also a concern. The tree planting rate can be 
increased to offset seedling mortality. Plant competition 
is moderate on the Luverne soi! and severe on the 
Wilcox soil. Competition from undesirable plants reduces 
growth and natural or artificial reforestation. Plant 
competition can be controlled by site preparation to 
eliminate unwanted vegetation. 

These soils are poorly suited to residential and 
industrial use. The Wilcox soil has severe limitations for 
urban uses because of the very slow permeability, high 
shrink-swell potential, seasonal high water table, and 
clayey surface layer. The Luverne soil has severe 
limitations for septic tank absorption fields because of 
the moderately slow permeability. It has moderate 
limitations for most other uses. The limitations for urban 
use are more easily overcome on the Luverne soil than 
on the Wilcox soil, so areas of the Luverne soil or of the 
included soils that are well suited should be selected for 
building sites. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vle. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 10C for the Wilcox soil 
and 9C for the Luverne soil. 


Prime Farmland 
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In this section, prime farmland is defined and 
discussed, and the prime farmland soils in Sumter 
County are listed. 

Prime farmland is one of several kinds of important 
farmland defined by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
It is of major importance in meeting the nation’s short- 
and long-range needs for food and fiber. The acreage of 
high-quality farmland is limited, and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture recognizes that government at local, state, 
and federal levels, as well as individuals, must 
encourage and facilitate the wise use of our nation’s 
prime farmland. 

Prime farmland soils, as defined by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, are soils that are best suited 
to producing food, feed, forage, fiber, and oilseed crops. 
Such soils have properties that are favorable for the 
economic production of sustained high yields of crops. 
The soils need only to be treated and managed using 
acceptable farming methods. The moisture supply, of 
course, must be adequate, and the growing season has 
to be sufficiently long. Prime farmland soils produce the 
highest yields with minimal inputs of energy and 
economic resources. Farming these soils results in the 
least damage to the environment. 

Prime farmland soils may presently be in use as 
cropland, pasture, or woodland, or they may be in other 
uses. They either are used for producing food or fiber or 
are available for these uses. Urban or built-up land, 
public land, and water areas cannot be considered prime 
farmland. Urban or built-up land is any contiguous unit of 
land 10 acres or more in size that is used for such 
purposes as housing, industrial, and commercial sites, 
sites for institutions or public buildings, small parks, golf 
courses, cemeteries, railroad yards, airports, sanitary 
landfills, sewage treatment plants, and water control 
structures. Public land is land not available for farming in 
national forests, national parks, military reservations, and 
state parks. 

Prime farmland soils usually get an adequate and 
dependable supply of moisture from precipitation or 
irrigation. The temperature and growing season are 


favorable. The acidity or alkalinity level of the soils is 
acceptable. The soils have few or no rocks and are 
permeable to water and air. They are not excessively 
erodible or saturated with water for long periods and are 
not subject to frequent flooding during the growing 
season. The slope ranges mainly from 0 to 5 percent. 

The following map units, or soils, make up prime 
farmland in Sumter County, Alabama. The location of 
each map unit is shown on the detailed soil maps at the 
back of this publication. The extent of each unit is given 
in table 5. The soil qualities that affect use and 
management are described in the section “Detailed Soil 
Map Units.” This list does not constitute a 
recommendation for a particular land use. 

Soils that have limitations, such as a high water table 
or flooding, may qualify as prime farmland if these 
limitations are overcome by such measures as drainage 
or flood control. In the following list, the measures 
needed to overcome the limitations of a map unit, if any, 
are shown in parentheses after the map unit name. 
Onsite evaluation is necessary to determine if the 
limitations have been overcome by the corrective 
measures. 


AnA Annemaine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
occasionally flooded 

CaA Cahaba sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, occa- 
sionally flooded 

EsA Escambia sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

HoA Houlka clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, occa- 
sionally flooded 

KpA Kipling loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes 

KpB2 Kipling silty clay loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded 

LvB Luverne sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded 

OkB_ Okolona silty clay, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

SaA_ Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

SaB Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

SmB_ Smithdale loamy sand, 1 to 5 percent slopes 

VaA_ Vaiden silty clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes 

WcB_ Wilcox silty clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
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Use and Management of the Soils 


This soil survey is an inventory and evaluation of the 
soils in the survey area. It can be used to adjust land 
uses to the limitations and potentials of natural 
resources and the environment. Also, it can help avoid 
misuse of land. 

In preparing a soil survey, soil scientists, 
conservationists, engineers, and others collect extensive 
field data about the nature and behavior characteristics 
of the soils. They collect data on erosion, moisture 
relationships, flooding, and other factors that affect 
various soil uses and management. Field experience and 
collected data on soil properties and performance are 
used as a basis for predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section can be used to plan the use 
and management of soils for crops and pasture; as 
rangeland and woodland; as sites for buildings, sanitary 
facilities, highways and other transportation systems, and 
parks and other recreation facilities; and for wildlife 
habitat. It can be used to identify the potentials and 
limitations of each soil for specific land uses and to help 
prevent construction failures caused by unfavorable soil 
properties. 

Planners and others using soil survey information can 
evaluate the effect of specific land uses on productivity 
and on the environment in all or part of the survey area. 
The survey can heip planners to maintain or create a 
land use pattern that is in harmony with nature. 

Contractors can use this survey to locate sources of 
sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. They can use it to 
identify areas where bedrock, wetness, or very firm soil 
layers can cause difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and 
others may also find this survey useful. The survey can 
help them plan the safe disposal of wastes and locate 
sites for pavements, sidewalks, campgrounds, 
playgrounds, lawns, and trees and shrubs. 


Crops and Pasture 


Kenneth M. Rogers, conservation agronomist, Soil Conservation 
Service, helped prepare this section. 


General management needed for crops and pasture is 
suggested in this section. The crops or pasture plants 
best suited to the soils are identified; the system of land 
capability classification used by the Soil Conservation 
Service is explained; the estimated yields of the main 
crops and hay and pasture plants are listed for each soil. 


Planners of management systems for individual fields 
or farms should consider the detailed information given 
in the description of each soil under ‘Detailed Soil Map 
Units’. Specific information can be obtained from the 
Sumter County Office of the Soil Conservation Service or 
the Cooperative Extension Service. 

In 1980, about 60,000 acres of cropland and 134,500 
acres of pasture were in Sumter County (217). During 
1985, about 2,500 acres of corn, 16,700 acres of 
soybeans, 7,800 acres of sorghum, and 5,000 acres of 
wheat were planted and 11,700 acres of hay was 
harvested (7). A small acreage in the southwest section 
of the county is used for truck crops. The acreage of 
cultivated crops has been decreasing slightly for several 
years. In Blackland Prairie sections, the trend is toward 
conversion of marginal cropland to hayland. 

The soils in Sumter County have good potential for 
increased production of food and fiber. About 100,000 
acres of potentially good cropland is used as woodland 
(21). Yields can be increased on land currently being 
cultivated if the most recent technology is applied. This 
soil survey can help land users make sound land 
management decisions and can facilitate the application 
of crop production technology. 

Field crops suited to the soils and climate of Sumter 
County include many that are not commonly grown 
because of economic considerations. Soybeans is the 
main row crop, but grain sorghum, vegetable crops, and 
similar crops can be grown if economic conditions are 
favorable. 

Speciality crops grown in the county include sweet 
potatoes, peas, okra, melons, and turnips. Cahaba, 
Smithdale, and Troup soils are well suited to specialty 
crops, and if economic conditions were suitable, more 
could be grown. Wheat and oats are the only close- 
growing crops planted for grain production; however, 
barley and rye can be grown. Information and 
suggestions for growing specialty crops can be obtained 
from the Sumter County Offices of the Cooperative 
Extension Service and the Soil Conservation Service. 

Soil erosion is a major concern on about half of the 
cropland of Sumter County. Soils that have slope of 
more than 2 percent generally have the highest potential 
hazard of erosion. The Kipling, Luverne, Okolona, 
Savannah, Smithdale, Sumter, Troup, and Wilcox soils 
are some of the sloping soils being cultivated. Erosion 
control practices are needed on these soils. 
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Soil erosion can reduce production significantly and 
lead to increased pollution of streams. Productivity is 
reduced as the surface layer erodes and more of the 
subsoil is incorporated into the plow layer. Loss of the 
surface layer is especially damaging to soils that have a 
clayey subsoil, such as the Kipling, Luverne, and 
Okolona soils, and to soils, such as the Savannah soils, 
that have a fragipan that restricts rooting depth. 
Sediment from soil erosion causes offsite damages. 
Control of erosion on farmland minimizes the pollution of 
streams by sediment and improves the quality of water 
for municipal use, for recreation, and for fish and wildlife. 

Erosion control practices provide protective surface 
cover, increase water infiltration, and reduce water 
runoff. A cropping system that keeps plant cover on the 
soil for extended periods can hold soil erosion losses to 
amounts that do not reduce the productive capacity of 
the soils. A cropping system that consists of perennial 
grasses and legumes is very effective in controlling 
erosion. It can also provide nitrogen, increase the rooting 
depth, and improve soil tilth for the crops that follow in 
the rotation. 

Conservation tillage, stripcropping, and crop residue 
on the surface increase water filtration and reduce the 
hazards of runoff and erosion. No-tillage production of 
corn, soybeans, and other crops effectively reduces 
erosion in sloping areas, especially where topographic 
conditions are unfavorable for terracing and contouring. 
No-tillage farming can be adapted to most soils in 
Sumter County. 

Terraces and diversions help control runoff and reduce 
erosion. They are most practical on deep, well drained 
soils, such as the Cahaba, Luverne, Savannah, and 
Smithdale soils. The Troup soil is not suitable for 
terracing because it is subject to severe erosion when 
water is concentrated on the surface. Soils that have 
complex slopes or a very clayey subsoil are also poorly 
suited to terraces. Grassed waterways or underground 
tile outlets are essential to safely drain concentrated 
water from fields where terraces and diversions are 
installed. Diversions can be used to intercept surface 
runoff from adjacent hilly uplands and to divert the water 
around fields to vegetated disposal areas. 

Contour farming is very effective in reducing erosion 
on cultivated cropland when used in conjunction with a 
water disposal system. This practice is better suited to 
soils that have smooth, uniform slopes, such as the 
Cahaba, Savannah, and Smithdale soils. 

Information on the design of erosion control practices 
is available at the local office of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Sumter County has an adequate amount of rainfall for 
crops commonly grown. Prolonged droughts are rare; 
however, the distribution of rainfall during spring and 
summer is usually such that periods of drought occur 
during the growing season of most years. Irrigation is 
needed during these droughts to reduce plant stress, but 
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only the sandy Coastal Plain soils are suited to irrigation. 
Soils on the Blackland Prairie, such as the Kipling, 
Okolona, Sumter, and Vaiden soils have a slow 
infiltration rate that limits irrigation potential. 

Most soils used for crops in Sumter County have a 
sandy loam or silty clay loam surface layer that is light or 
dark in color and low in organic matter content. The 
structure of these soils ranges from weak to strong, and 
intense rainstorms often cause the formation of a weak 
crust on the surface. The crust is hard when dry and 
somewhat impervious to water. It reduces infiltration of 
water and increases runoff. Regular additions of crop 
residue, manure, and other organic material improve soil 
structure and reduce crust formation, thereby improving 
the infiltration of water. 

The use of heavy equipment during tillage compacts 
the subsurface layer of Coastal Plain soils, such as the 
Cahaba, Smithdale, and Savannah soils. These layers 
are normally 2 to 12 inches below the soil surface. They 
are called traffic pans, and they restrict infiltration of 
water and growth of plant roots. 

Soil tilth is an important factor in plant growth as it 
influences the rate of infiltration of water into the soil. 
Soils that have good tilth have a granular and porous 
surface layer. Tilth is affected by past farming operations 
and by the degree of erosion that has occurred. 
Incorporation of crop residue and other organic matter 
into the plow layer can improve the tilth. 

Drainage is needed on some cropland and pastureland 
in the county. Many soils are too wet in their natural 
state for production of crops and pasture plants. 
Drainage of these soils increases yields and facilitates 
management. Wetness is a problem on the Escambia, 
Mayhew, Houlka, and Minter soils. In many areas, soils 
cannot be drained because of inadequate outlets. The 
most common type of drainage system is surface 
ditches; however, underground tile systems are used 
more than in the past because they do not interfere with 
tillage. A drainage system needs to be planned and 
designed by a technician knowledgeable in soils and 
thoroughly trained in drainage survey and design. 

Soil fertility is naturally low in most soils in the county. 
Soils on flood plains are higher in natural fertility than the 
soils on uplands. Demopolis, Okolona, Sucarnoochee, 
and Sumter soils are neutral to alkaline in the surface 
layer; the other soils in the county are naturally acid. The 
acid soils require applications of agricultural limestone to 
raise and maintain the pH level sufficiently for optimum 
use of commercial fertilizer by plants. Leaching is a 
concern in the sandy Troup soils. Crops respond well to 
applications of fertilizer; however, because soils vary in 
their natural level of phosphorous and potassium all 
additions of lime and fertilizer should be based on a 
current soil test. The Cooperative Extension Service can 
help in determining the kinds and amounts of fertilizer 
and lime to apply. 
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Pasture and hay crops are important in Sumter 
County. Bahiagrass, dallisgrass, fescue, hybrid 
bermudagrass, and johnsongrass are the main perennial 
grasses grown for pasture and hay. White clover is 
generally planted with perennial cool-season grasses. 
Rye, ryegrass, and wheat are grown for annual cool- 
season grass forages. Millets, sorghums, and hybrid 
forage sorghums provide most of the annual warm- 
season grass forage. These annuals are normally grown 
on cropland for temporary grazing. Arrowleaf clover, 
crimson clover, bal! clover, red clover, and other cool- 
season forage legumes grow on most soils in the county, 
especially if agricultural limestone is applied to the acid 
soils in proper amounts. Well drained soils, such as the 
Okolona or Sumter soils, are well suited to alfalfa, a 
cool-season legume. 

Several management practices are needed on all soils 
that are used for pasture and hay. These practices 
include proper grazing, controlling weeds, applying 
fertilizer, rotation grazing, and scattering of animal 
droppings. The Alamuchee, Houlka, Mayhew, Minter, 
Mooreville, and Sucarnoochee soils are better suited to 
summer grazing because they are wet or they are 
subject to flooding in winter and early in spring. 
Overgrazing and lack of fertilization are the greatest 
problems associated with pasture production and can 
cause weak plants and poor stands that are quickly 
infested with weeds. The best way to prevent weeds 
from becoming established is to maintain a dense 
ground cover of desired pasture plants. 


Yields Per Acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of 
the principal crops under a high level of management 
are shown in table 6. In any given year, yields may be 
higher or lower than those indicated in the table because 
of variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. 

The yields are based mainly on the experience and 
records of farmers, conservationists, and extension 
agents. Available yield data from nearby counties and 
results of field trials and demonstrations are also 
considered. 

The management needed to obtain the indicated 
yields of the various crops depends on the kind of soil 
and the crop. Management can include drainage, erosion 
control, and protection from flooding; the proper planting 
and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop varieties; 
appropriate and timely tillage; control of weeds, plant 
diseases, and harmful insects; favorable soil reaction 
and optimum levels of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
and trace elements for each crop; effective use of crop 
residue, barnyard manure, and green manure crops; and 
harvesting that insures the smallest possible loss. 

For yields of irrigated crops, it is assumed that the 
irrigation system is adapted to the soils and to the crops 
grown, that good quality irrigation water is uniformly 
applied as needed, and that tillage is kept to a minimum. 
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The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
each soil for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 6 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not listed 
because the acreage of such crops is small. The local 
office of the Soil Conservation Service or of the 
Cooperative Extension Service can provide information 
about the management and productivity of the soils for 
those crops. 


Land Capability Classification 


Land capability classification shows, in a general way, 
the suitability of soils for use as cropland. Crops that 
require special management are excluded. The soils are 
grouped according to their limitations for field crops, the 
risk of damage if they are used for crops, and the way 
they respond to management. The criteria used in 
grouping the soils do not include major, and generally 
expensive, landforming that would change slope, depth, 
or other characteristics of the soils, nor do they include 
possible but unlikely major reclamation projects. 
Capability classification is not a substitute for 
interpretations designed to show suitability and 
limitations of groups of soils for rangeland, for woodland, 
and for engineering purposes. 

In the capability system, soils are generally grouped at 
three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. Only 
class and subclass are used in this survey. These levels 
are defined in the following paragraphs. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are 
designated by Roman numerals | through VIII. The 
numerals indicate progressively greater limitations and 
narrower choices for practical use. The classes are 
defined as follows: 

Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class II soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class Ill soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require very careful 
management, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode, but they have 
other limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their 
use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 
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Class VIII soils and miscellaneous areas have 
limitations that nearly preclude their use for commercial 
crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class. 
They are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, s, or 
c, to the class numeral, for example, lle. The letter e 
shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless a 
close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that 
water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth or 
cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly 
corrected by artificial drainage); s shows that the soil is 
limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; 
and c, used in only some parts of the United States, 
shows that the chief limitation is climate that is very cold 
or very dry. 

There are no subclasses in class | because the soils 
of this class have few limitations. The soils in class V are 
subject to little or no erosion, but they have other 
limitations that restrict their use to pasture, rangeland, 
woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. Class V contains 
only the subclasses indicated by w, s, or c. 

The acreage of soils in each capability class and 
subclass is shown in table 7. The capability classification 
of each map unit is given in the section ‘Detailed Soil 
Map Units.” 


Woodland Management and Productivity 


Jerry Johnson, forester, Soil Conservation Service, helped prepare 
this section. 


Sumter County has 367,500 acres of commercial 
forest land, which is 62 percent of the land area in the 
county. Forest acreage decreased 4 percent from 1972 
to 1982, primarily because it was converted to cropland 
or pasture. Private landowners own about 66 percent of 
the forest land, industry owns 33 percent, and 1 percent 
is public forest land (26). 

Forest land in Sumter County consists of 114,500 
acres of loblolly-shortleaf pine, 84,300 acres of oak-pine; 
114,500 acres of oak-hickory; 48,200 acres of oak-gum- 
cypress; and 6,000 acres of nonstocked forest land. 
About 301,000 acres are best suited to pine, about 
12,000 acres are best suited to upland hardwoods, and 
about 54,000 acres are best suited to bottom land 
hardwoods (22). About 301,000 acres of the soils in 
Sumter County has a site index of 80 or above for 
loblolly pine. 

Forestry makes a major contribution to the economy of 
Sumter County and ranks first in production value of 
agricultural commodities. In 1985, the value of forest 
products at the first processing point was 13,843,000 
dollars (7, 2). 

Soils vary in their ability to produce trees. Depth, 
fertility, texture, and the available water capacity 
influence tree growth. Elevation, aspect, and climate 
determine the kinds of trees that can grow on a site. 
Available water capacity and depth of the root zone are 
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major influences of tree growth. Elevation and aspect 
are of particular importance in mountainous areas. 

This soil survey can be used by woodland managers 
planning ways to increase the productivity of forest land. 
Some soils respond better to fertilization than others, 
and some are more susceptible to landslides and 
erosion after roads are built and timber is harvested. 
Some soils require special efforts to reforest. In the 
section ‘'Detailed soil map units,” each map unit in the 
survey area suitable for producing timber presents 
information about productivity, limitations for harvesting 
timber, and management concerns for producing timber. 
The common forest understory plants are also listed. 
Table 8 summarizes this forestry information and rates 
the soils for a number of factors to be considered in 
management. Slight, moderate, and severe are used to 
indicate the degree of the major soil limitations to be 
considered in forest management. 

The first tree listed for each soil under the column 
“Common trees” is the indicator species for that soil. An 
indicator species is a tree that is common in the area 
and that is generally the most productive on a given soil. 

Table 8 lists the ordination symbol for each soil. The 
first part of the ordination symbol, a number, indicates 
the potential productivity of a soil for the indicator 
species in cubic meters per hectare. The larger the 
number, the greater the potential productivity. Potential 
productivity is based on the site index and the point 
where mean annual increment is the greatest. 

The second part of the ordination symbol, a letter, 
indicates the major kind of soil limitation for use and 
management. The letter W indicates a soil in which 
excessive water, either seasonal or year-round, causes a 
significant limitation. The letter C indicates a soil that has 
a limitation because of the kind or amount of clay in the 
upper part of the soil. The letter S indicates a dry, sandy 
soil. The letter F indicates a soil that has a large amount 
of coarse fragments in the soil profile. The letter A 
indicates a soil that has no significant restrictions or 
limitations for forest use and management. If a soil has 
more than one limitation, the priority is as follows: W, C, 
S, and F. 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the probability 
that damage may occur if site preparation activities or 
harvesting operations expose the soil. The risk is s/gAt if 
no particular preventive measures are needed under 
ordinary conditions; moderate if erosion control 
measures are needed for particular silvicultural activities; 
and severe if special precautions are needed to control 
erosion for most silvicultural activities. Ratings of 
moderate or severe indicate the need for construction of 
higher standard roads, additional maintenance of roads, 
additional care in planning of harvesting and 
reforestation operations, or use of specialized 
equipment. 

Ratings of equipment limitation indicate limits on the 
use of forest management equipment, year-round or 
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seasonal, because of such soil characteristics as slope, 
wetness, stoniness, or susceptibility of the surface layer 
to compaction. As slope gradient and length increase, it 
becomes more difficult to use wheeled equipment. On 
the steeper slopes, tracked equipment must be used. On 
the steepest slopes, even tracked equipment cannot 
operate; more sophisticated systems are needed. The 
rating is sight if equipment use is restricted by soil 
wetness for less than 2 months and if special equipment 
is not needed. The rating is moderate if slopes are steep 
enough that wheeled equipment cannot be operated 
safely across the slope, if soil wetness restricts 
equipment use from 2 to 6 months per year, if stoniness 
restricts ground-based equipment, or if special 
equipment is needed to avoid or reduce soil compaction. 
The rating is severe if slopes are steep enough that 
tracked equipment cannot be operated safely across the 
slope, if soil wetness restricts equipment use for more 
than 6 months per year, if stoniness restricts ground- 
based equipment, or if special equipment is needed to 
avoid or reduce soil compaction. Ratings of moderate or 
severe indicate a need to choose the most suitable 
equipment and to carefully plan the timing of harvesting 
and other management operations. 

Ratings of seedling mortality refer to the probability of 
death of naturally occurring or properly planted seedlings 
of good stock in periods of normal rainfall as influenced 
by kinds of soil or topographic features. Seedling 
mortality is caused primarily by too much water or too 
little water. The factors used in rating a soil for seedling 
mortality are texture of the surface layer, depth and 
duration of the water table, rock fragments in the surface 
layer, rooting depth, and the aspect of the slope. 
Mortality generally is greatest on soils that have a sandy 
or clayey surface layer. The risk is s/gAt if, after site 
preparation, expected mortality is less than 25 percent: 
moderate if expected mortality is between 25 and 50 
percent; and severe if expected mortality exceeds 50 
percent. Ratings of moderate or severe indicate that it 
may be necessary to use containerized or larger than 
usual planting stock or to make special site preparations, 
such as bedding, furrowing, installing surface drainage, 
or providing artificial shade for seedings. Reinforcement 
planting is often needed if the risk is moderate or severe. 

Ratings of windthrow hazard consider the likelihood of 
trees being uprooted by the wind. Restricted rooting 
depth is the main reason for windthrow. Rooting depth 
can be restricted by a high water table, fragipan, or 
bedrock, or by a combination of such factors as soil 
wetness, texture, structure, and depth. The risk is s/ight if 
strong winds cause trees to break but do not uproot 
them; moderate it strong winds cause an occasional tree 
to be blown over and many trees to break; and severe if 
moderate or strong winds commonly blow trees over. 
Ratings of moderate or severe indicate the need for care 
in thinning or possibly not thinning. Specialized 
equipment may be needed to avoid damage to shallow 
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root systems in partial cutting operations. A plan for 
periodic salvage of windthrown trees and the 
maintenance of a road and trail system may be needed. 

Ratings of plant competition indicate the likelihood of 
the growth or invasion of undesirable plants. Plant 
competion becomes more severe on the more 
productive soils, on poorly drained soils, and on soils 
having a restricted root zone that holds moisture. The 
risk is sight if competition from undesirable plants 
reduces adequate natural or artificial reforestation but 
does not necessitate intensive site preparation and 
maintenance. The risk is moderate if competition from 
undesirable plants reduces natural or artificial 
reforestation to the extent that intensive site preparation 
and maintenance are needed. The risk is severe if 
competition from undesirable plants prevents adequate 
natural or artificial reforestation unless the site is 
intensively prepared and maintained. A moderate or 
severe rating indicates the need for site preparation to 
ensure the development of an adequately stocked stand. 
Managers must plan site preparation measures to ensure 
reforestation without delays. 

The potential productivity of common trees on a soil is 
expressed as a site index. Common trees are listed in 
the order of their observed general occurrence. 
Generally, only two or three tree species dominate. 

The soils that are commonly used to produce timber 
have the yield predicted in cubic feet. The yield is 
predicted at the point where mean annual increment 
culminates. 

The site index is determined by taking height 
measurements and determining the age of selected 
trees within stands of a given species. This index is the 
average height, in feet, that the trees attain in a specified 
number of years. This index applies to fully stocked, 
even-aged, unmanaged stands. The procedure and 
technique for determining site index are given in the site 
index tables used for the Sumter County soil survey (4, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 17, 18, 24). 

The productivity class represents an expected volume 
produced by the most important trees, expressed in 
cubic feet per acre per year. Cubic feet per acre can be 
converted to board feet by multiplying by a factor of 
about 5. For example, if the soil can be expected to 
produce 110 cubic feet per acre per year at the point 
where mean annual increment culminates, about 568 
board feet per acre per year can be expected to be 
produced. 

Trees to plant are those that are used for reforestation 
or, if suitable conditions exist, natural regeneration. They 
are suited to the soils and will produce a commercial 
wood crop. Desired product, topographic position (such 
as a low, wet area), and personal preference are three 
factors of many that can influence the choice of trees to 
use for reforestation. 
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Recreation 


In table 9, the soils of the survey area are rated 
according to the limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation. The ratings are based on restrictive soil 
features, such as wetness, slope, and texture of the 
surface layer. Susceptibility to flooding is considered. Not 
considered in the ratings, but important in evaluating a 
site, are the location and accessibility of the area, the 
size and shape of the area and its scenic quality, 
vegetation, access to water, potential water 
impoundment sites, and access to public sewerlines. The 
Capacity of the soil to absorb septic tank effluent and the 
ability of the soil to support vegetation are also 
important. Soils subject to flooding are limited for 
recreational use by the duration and intensity of flooding 
and the season when flooding occurs. In planning 
recreation facilities, onsite assessment of the height, 
duration, intensity, and frequency of flooding is essential. 

In table 9, the degree of soil limitation is expressed as 
slight, moderate, or severe. S/ight means that soil 
properties are generally favorable and that limitations are 
minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be 
offset only by costly soil reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination 
of these measures. 

The information in table 9 can be supplemented by 
other information in this survey, for example, 
interpretations for septic tank absorption fields in table 
12 and interpretations for dwellings without basements 
and for local roads and streets in table 11. 

Camp areas require site preparation such as shaping 
and leveling the tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary 
facilities and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to 
heavy foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best 
soils have gentle slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few or 
no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but 
remains firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes 
and stones or boulders can greatly increase the cost of 
constructing campsites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for picnic areas are firm when wet, 
are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding 
during the period of use, and do not have slopes, 
stones, or boulders that increase the cost of shaping 
sites or of building access roads and parking areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones and boulders, is firm after rains, 
and is not dusty when dry. If grading is needed, the 
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depth of the soil over bedrock or a hardpan should be 
considered. 

Paths and trails for hiking and horseback riding should 
require little or no cutting and filling. The best soils are 
not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when dry, and 
are not subject to flooding more than once a year during 
the period of use. They have moderate slopes and few 
or no stones or boulders on the surface. 

Golf fairways are subject to heavy foot traffic and 
some light vehicular traffic. Cutting or filling may be 
required. The best soils for use as golf fairways are firm 
when wet, are not dusty when dry, and are not subject to 
prolonged floading during the period of use. They have 
moderate slopes and no stones or boulders on the 
surface. The suitability of the soil for tees or greens is 
not considered in rating the soils. 


Wildlife Habitat 


Robert E. Waters, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 


Because of the county's geographic location, climate, 
land use, and other characteristics, it supports a variety 
of game animals, nongame wildlife, and furbearers. 
Common game species are bobwhite quail, cottontail 
rabbit, ducks, gray squirrel, mourning dove, white-tailed 
deer, and wild turkey. Common nongame wildlife 
includes armadillos, snakes, blackbirds, bluebirds, blue 
jay, cardinal, crows, egrets, herons, meadowlark, 
mockingbird, sparrows, thrushes, vireos, warblers, and 
woodpeckers. Common furbearers in the county include 
beaver, bobcat, coyote, foxes, mink, muskrat, otter, and 
raccoon. Endangered species include the bald eagle and 
American alligator. 

Soils affect the kind and amount of vegetation that is 
available to wildlife as food and cover. They also affect 
the construction of water impoundments. The kind and 
abundance of wildlife depend largely on the amount and 
distribution of food, cover, and water. Wildlife habitat can 
be created or improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by 
promoting the natural establishment of desirable plants. 

In table 10, the soils in the survey area are rated 
according to their potential to produce the elements of 
wildlife habitat and their potential as habitat for these 
general kinds of wildlife—openland, woodiand, and 
wetland. This information can be used in planning parks, 
wildlife refuges, nature study areas, and other 
developments for wildlife; in selecting soils that are 
suitable for establishing, improving, or maintaining 
specific elements of wildlife habitat; and in determining 
the intensity of management needed for each element of 
the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good indicates that the element of 
habitat or habitat for a specific kind of wildlife is easily 
established, improved, or maintained. Few or no 
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limitations affect management, and satisfactory results 
can be expected. A rating of fair indicates that the 
element of habitat or habitat for a specific kind of wildlife 
can be established, improved, or maintained in most 
places. Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor indicates that 
limitations are severe for the element of habitat or 
habitat for a specific kind of wildlife. Habitat can be 
created, improved, or maintained in most places, but 
management is difficult and must be intensive. A rating 
of very poor indicates that restrictions for the element of 
habitat or habitat for a specific kind of wildlife are very 
severe and that unsatisfactory results can be expected. 
Creating, improving, or maintaining habitat is impractical 
or impossible. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are domestic grains and seed- 
producing herbaceous plants. Soil properties and 
features that affect the growth of grain and seed crops 
are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, 
available water capacity, wetness, slope, surface 
stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil temperature and soil 
moisture are also considerations. Examples of grain and 
seed crops are corn, wheat, oats, soybeans, grain 
sorghum, rye, and millet. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes. Soil properties and features 
that affect the growth of grasses and legumes are depth 
of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, available 
water capacity, wetness, surface stoniness, flood hazard, 
and slope. Soil temperature and soil moisture are also 
considerations. Examples of grasses and legumes are 
fescue, bahiagrass, johnsongrass, clover, lespedezas, 
chufa, and bermudagrass. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of these 
plants are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface 
layer, available water capacity, wetness, surface 
stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil temperature and soil 
moisture are also considerations. Examples of wild 
herbaceous plants are bluestem, goldenrod, 
beggarweed, wheatgrass, panicums, butterfly pea, and 
ragweed. 

Hardwocd trees and woody understory produce nuts 
or other fruit, buds, catkins, twigs, bark, and foliage. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
hardwood trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, 
the available water capacity, and wetness. Examples of 
these plants are oak, poplar, cherry, sweetgum, apple, 
hawthorn, dogwood, hickory, blackberry, persimmon, 
greenbrier, blueberry, wild grape, and honeysuckle. 
Examples of fruit-producing shrubs that are suitable for 
planting on soils rated good are Russian-olive, autumn- 
olive, and crabapple. 
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Coniferous plants turnish browse and seeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
coniferous trees, shrubs, and ground cover are depth of 
the root zone, available water capacity, and wetness. 
Examples of coniferous plants are pine, cedar, and 
baldcypress. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial, wild 
herbaceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites. 
Submerged or floating aquatic plants are excluded. Soil 
properties and features affecting wetland plants are 
texture of the surface layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, 
slope, and surface stoniness. Examples of wetland 
plants are smartweed, wild millet, wildrice, cordgrass, 
rushes, sedges, reeds, barnyard grass, pondweed, 
cattails, and water shield. 

Shallow water areas have an average depth of less 
than 5 feet. Some are naturally wet areas. Others are 
created by dams, levees, or other water-control 
structures. Soil properties and features affecting shallow 
water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, surface 
stoniness, slope, and permeability. Examples of shallow 
water areas are marshes, waterfowl feeding areas, and 
ponds. 

The habitat for various kinds of wildlife is described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Habitat for openiand wildlife consists of cropland, 
pasture, meadows, and areas that are overgrown with 
grasses, herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas produce 
grain and seed crops, grasses and legumes, and wild 
herbaceous plants. The wildlife attracted to these areas 
include bobwhite quail, meadowlark, field sparrow, 
cottontail, red fox, coyote, armadillo, dove, killdeer, and 
hawks. 

Habitat for woodland wildlife consists of areas of 
deciduous plants or coniferous plants or both and 
associated grasses, legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. Wildlife attracted to these areas include wild 
turkey, woodcock, thrushes, woodpeckers, squirrels, gray 
fox, raccoon, deer, bear, bobcat, opossum, and skunk. 

Habitat for wetland wildlife consists of open, marshy or 
swampy shallow water areas. Some of the wildlife 
attracted to such areas are ducks, geese, herons, shore 
birds, muskrat, mink, beaver, otter, turtles, rails, and 
kingfishers. 


Aquaculture 


H.D. Kelly, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, helped prepare this 
section. 


Aquaculture is the controlled production and harvest of 
animals or plants grown in or upon water. In Sumter 
County, catfish farming (channel catfish) and sport fish 
production (bass and bream) are the most widely 
practiced segments of aquaculture. The channel catfish 
is generally produced either in cages in ponds or in open 
ponds. Open pond culture is the only method used in 
Sumter County. Pond culture of catfish currently exceeds 
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490 acres, and more than 2,700 acres of bass and 
bream ponds are in the county. 

Other species of fish are being studied for pond 
production, and the future growth of fish farming 
promises to be an excellent source of additional income 
for those who possess land that has suitable physical 
features. 

Ponds are the foundation for fish farming, thus the 
soils will determine the success of fish farming or other 
aquacultural practices. The soils of Sumter County are 
named or otherwise grouped and the known qualities or 
characteristics of each soil are described and displayed 
in tables that indicate soil use limitations. These tables 
are of considerable value when considering pond sites. 
The degree and kind of soil limitations for pond or 
reservoir areas and the embankments, dikes, or levees 
are in table 14. Flooding frequency and water table 
levels are in table 17. These tables and a soil map can 
help in evaluating a selected location for its pond- 
building and water-retaining potential. Map units can also 
include soils that have different soil limiting features; 
therefore, knowledge of soil characteristics and pond 
design and construction is important in determining a 
pond site’s true potential. In Sumter County, the Kipling, 
Mayhew, Okolona, Vaiden, Wilcox, Sumter, and 
Savannah soils are generally good soils for pond 
construction. 

Access is an important consideration in evaluating a 
site for pond construction; building construction is 
another. Depending upon the size and planned use of 
the site, road systems must be planned to accommodate 
harvest trucks, large trucks for commercial operations, 
and smaller trucks for fingerling farms. Feed trucks or 
similar equipment also need suitable access to the fish 
farm. If the farm is planned for fingerling production, a 
hatchery building will probably be on the site. Other 
buildings may be needed to store equipment or feed. 
The limitations of soils for roads or building sites are in 
table 11. 

Another factor of aquaculture is the way in which soil 
influences water quality. Several variables of water 
quality affect the production of fish. Total alkalinity is one 
of the variables that is directly influenced by the soil. 
Total alkalinity values of 30 parts per million to 150 parts 
per million are preferred. Fish production can be 
acceptable in ponds of low alkalinity values, less than 20 
parts per million, if the fish are well fed. Other 
complicating factors, however, affect fish production 
when alkalinity values are below 20 parts per million. 

Agricultural lime can often prevent production 
problems associated with low alkalinity values; however, 
soil analysis of the pond basin should be made before 
the basin is limed and filled with water. Applications of 
lime, based upon the results of the analysis, should be 
made before water is added. To maintain desirable 
levels of alkalinity, annual applications of lime, even in 
ponds full of water, should range from 20 to 25 percent 
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of that originally applied. The value of proper alkalinity 
levels in fish culture cannot be overemphasized. Many 
soils suitable for pond construction in Sumter County 
require applications of lime; however, ponds constructed 
within the drainage basin of calcareous soils generally 
will not require additional lime. 

The selection and evaluation of a good site for a pond 
or a fish farm is only the beginning of the fish farming 
process. The source and amounts of water must also be 
considered. For example, if runoff water is to be used, 
the watershed must also be evaluated. The local Soil 
Conservation Service or Cooperative Extension Service 
office can provide sources of technical assistance in 
solving site and production problems. 

Fish farming requires money and hard work and 
should be evaluated from the standpoint of diversifying 
the use and conservation of soil and water resources as 
well as providing some income for the landowner. 


Engineering 


This section provides information for planning land 
uses related to urban development and to water 
management. Soils are rated for various uses, and the 
most limiting features are identified. The ratings are 
given in the following tables: Building site development, 
Sanitary facilities, Construction materials, and Water 
management. The ratings are based on observed 
performance of the soils and on the estimated data and 
test data in the ‘‘Soil Properties” section. 

Information in this section is intended for land use 
planning, for evaluating land use alternatives, and for 
planning site investigations prior to design and 
construction. The information, however, has limitations. 
For example, estimates and other data generally apply 
only to that part of the soil within a depth of 5 or 6 feet, 
and because of the map scale, small areas of different 
Soils may be included within the mapped areas of a 
specific soil. 

The information is not site specific and does not 
eliminate the need for onsite investigation of the soils or 
for testing and analysis by personnel experienced in the 
design and construction of engineering works. 

Government ordinances and regulations that restrict 
certain land uses or impose specific design criteria were 
not considered in preparing the information in this 
section. Local ordinances and regulations must be 
considered in planning, in site selection, and in design. 

Soil properties, site features, and observed 
performance were considered in determining the ratings 
in this section. During the fieldwork for this soil survey, 
determinations were made about grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, plasticity index, soil reaction, depth to 
bedrock, hardness of bedrock within 5 to 6 feet of the 
surface, soil wetness, depth to a seasonal high water 
table, slope, likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure 
aggregation, and soil density. Data were collected about 
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kinds of clay minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt 
fractions, and the kind of adsorbed cations. Estimates 
were made for erodibility, permeability, corrosivity, shrink- 
swell potential, available water capacity, and other 
behavioral characteristics affecting engineering uses. 

This information can be used to: evaluate the potential 
of areas for residential, commercial, industrial, and 
recreational uses; make preliminary estimates of 
construction conditions; evaluate alternative routes for 
roads, streets, highways, pipelines, and underground 
cables; evaluate alternative sites for sanitary landfills, 
septic tank absorption fields, and sewage lagoons; plan 
detailed onsite investigations of soils and geology; locate 
potential sources of gravel, sand, earthfill, and topsoil; 
plan drainage systems, irrigation systems, ponds, 
terraces, and other structures for soil and water 
conservation; and predict performance of proposed small 
structures and pavements by comparing the performance 
of existing similar structures on the same or similar soils. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil maps, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this 
survey can be used to make additional interpretations. 

Some of the terms used in this soil Survey have a 
special meaning in soil science and are defined in the 
Glossary. 


Building Site Development 


Table 11 shows the degree and kind of soil limitations 
that affect shallow excavations, dwellings with and 
without basements, small commercial buildings, local 
roads and streets, and lawns and landscaping. The 
limitations are considered sight it soil properties and site 
features are generally favorable for the indicated use 
and limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate 
if soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 
Special feasibility studies may be required where the soil 
limitations are severe. 

Shallow excavations are trenches or holes dug to a 
maximum depth of 5 or 6 feet for basements, graves, 
utility lines, open ditches, and other purposes. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. The ease of digging, 
filling, and compacting is affected by the depth to 
bedrock, a cemented pan, or a very firm dense layer, 
stone content, soil texture, and slope. The time of the 
year that excavations can be made is affected by the 
depth to a seasonal high water table and the 
susceptibility of the soil to flooding. The resistance of the 
excavation walls or banks to sloughing or caving is 
affected by soil texture and the depth to the water table. 
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Dwellings and smal! commercial buildings are 
structures built on shallow foundations on undisturbed 
soil. The load limit is the same as that for single-family 
dwellings no higher than three stories. Ratings are made 
for small commercial buildings without basements, for 
dwellings with basements, and for dwellings without 
basements. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. A high 
water table, flooding, shrink-swell potential, and organic 
layers can cause the movement of footings. Depth to a 
high water table, depth to bedrock or to a cemented 
pan, large stones, and flooding affect the ease of 
excavation and construction. Landscaping and grading 
that require cuts and fills of more than 5 to 6 feet are not 
considered. 

Local roads and streets have an all-weather surface 
and carry automobile and light truck traffic all year. They 
have a subgrade of cut or fill soil material, a base of 
gravel, crushed rock, or stabilized soil material, and a 
flexible or rigid surface. Cuts and fills are generally 
limited to less than 6 feet. The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of 
the soils. Depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, depth 
to a high water table, flooding, large stones, and slope 
affect the ease of excavating and grading. Soil strength 
(as inferred from the engineering classification of the 
soil), shrink-swell potential, frost-action potential, and 
depth to a high water table affect the traffic-supporting 
capacity. 

Lawns and landscaping require soils on which turf and 
ornamental trees and shrubs can be established and 
maintained. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. Soil 
reaction, depth to a high water table, depth to bedrock 
or to a cemented pan, the available water capacity in the 
upper 40 inches, and the content of salts, sodium, and 
sulfidic materials affect plant growth. Flooding, wetness, 
slope, reaction, depth to a high water table, depth to 
bedrock or to a cemented pan, the available water 
capacity in the upper 40 inches, and the content of salts, 
sodium, and sulfidic materials affect plant growth. 
Flooding, wetness, slope, stoniness, and the amount of 
sand, clay, or organic matter in the surface layer affect 
trafficability after vegetation is established. 


Sanitary Facilities 


Table 12 shows the degree and the kind of soil 
limitations that affect septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The limitations 
are considered s/ight if soil properties and site features 
are generally favorable for the indicated use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate if 
soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
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are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcame that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 

Table 12 also shows the suitability of the soils for use 
as daily cover for landfills. A rating of good indicates that 
soil properties and site features are favorable for the use 
and that good performance and low maintenance can be 
expected; /air indicates that soil properties and site 
features are moderately favorable for the use and one or 
more soil properties or site features make the soil less 
desirable than the soils rated good; and poor indicates 
that one or more soil properties or site features are 
unfavorable for the use and overcoming the unfavorable 
properties requires special design, extra maintenance, or 
costly alteration. 

Septic tank absorption fields are areas in which 
effluent from a septic tank is distributed into the soil 
through subsurface tiles or perforated pipe. Only that 
part of the soil between depths of 24 and 72 inches is 
evaluated. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to a high water table, depth to 
bedrock or to a cemented pan, and flooding affect 
absorption of the effluent. Large stones and bedrock or 
a cemented pan interfere with installation. 

Unsatisfactory performance of septic tank absorption 
fields, including excessively slow absorption of effluent, 
surfacing of effluent, and hillside seepage, can affect 
public health. Ground water can be polluted if highly 
permeable sand and gravel or fractured bedrock is less 
than 4 feet below the base of the absorption field, if 
slope is excessive, or if the water table is near the 
surface. There must be unsaturated soil material beneath 
the absorption field to filter the effluent effectively. Many 
local ordinances require that this material be of a certain 
thickness. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid 
and liquid wastes. Lagoons should have a nearly level 
floor surrounded by cut slopes or embankments of 
compacted soil. Lagoons generally are designed to hold 
the sewage within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly 
impervious soil material for the lagoon floor and sides is 
required to minimize seepage and contamination of 
ground water. 

Table 12 gives ratings for the natural soil that makes 
up the lagoon floor. The surface layer and, generally, 1 
or 2 feet of soil material below the surface layer are 
excavated to provide material for the embankments. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. Considered in the 
ratings are slope, permeability, depth to a high water 
table, depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, flooding, 
large stones, and content of organic matter. 

Excessive seepage due to rapid permeability of the 
soil or a water table that is high enough to raise the level 
of sewage in the lagoon causes a lagoon to function 
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unsatisfactorily. Pollution results if seepage is excessive 
or if floodwater overtops the lagoon. A high content of 
organic matter is detrimental to proper functioning of the 
lagoon because it inhibits aerobic activity. Slope, 
bedrock, and cemented pans can cause construction 
problems, and large stones can hinder compaction of 
the lagoon floor. 

Sanitary landfills are areas where solid waste is 
disposed of by burying it in soil. There are two types of 
landfill—trench and area. In a trench landfill, the waste is 
placed in a trench. It is spread, compacted, and covered 
daily with a thin layer of soil excavated at the site. In an 
area landfill, the waste is placed in successive layers on 
the surface of the soil. The waste is spread, compacted, 
and covered daily with a thin layer of soil from a source 
away from the site. 

Both types of landfill must be able to bear heavy 
vehicular traffic. Both types involve a risk of ground 
water pollution. Ease of excavation and revegetation 
needs to be considered. 

The ratings in table 12 are based on soil properties, 
site features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, 
depth to a water table, slope, and flooding affect both 
types of landfill. Texture, stones and boulders, highly 
organic layers, soil reaction, and content of salts and 
sodium affect trench type landfills. Uniess otherwise 
stated, the ratings apply only to that part of the soil 
within a depth of about 6 feet. For deeper trenches, a 
limitation rated slight or moderate may not be valid. 
Onsite investigation is needed. 

Daily cover for landfill is the soil material that is used 
to cover compacted solid waste in an area type sanitary 
landfill. The soil material is obtained offsite, transported 
to the landfill, and spread over the waste. 

Soil texture, wetness, coarse fragments, and slope 
affect the ease of removing and spreading the material 
during wet and dry periods. Loamy or silty soils that are 
free of large stones or excess gravel are the best cover 
for a landfill. Clayey soils are sticky or cloddy and are 
difficult to spread; sandy soils are subject to soil blowing. 

After soil material has been removed, the soil material 
remaining in the borrow area must be thick enough over 
bedrock, a cemented pan, or the water table to permit 
revegetation. The soil material used as final cover for a 
landfill should be suitable for plants. The surface layer 
generally has the best workability, more organic matter, 
and the best potential for plants. Material from the 
surface layer should be stockpiled for use as the final 
cover. 


Construction Materials 


Table 13 gives information about the soils as a source 
of roadfill, sand, gravel, and topsoil. The soils are rated 
good, fair, or poor as a source of roadfill and topsoil. 
They are rated as a probable or improbable source of 
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sand and gravel. The ratings are based on soil 
properties and site features that affect the removal of 
the soil and its use as construction material. Normal 
compaction, minor processing, and other standard 
construction practices are assumed. Each soil is 
evaluated to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. 

Roadfif! is soil material that is excavated in one place 
and used in road embankments in another place. In this 
table, the soils are rated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, generally less than 6 feet high and less 
exacting in design than higher embankments. 

The ratings are for the soil material below the surface 
layer to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
layers will be mixed during excavating and spreading. 
Many soils have layers of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The table showing engineering index 
properties provides detailed information about each soil 
layer. This information can help determine the suitability 
of each layer for use as roadfill. The performance of soil 
after it is stabilized with lime or cement is not considered 
in the ratings. 

The ratings are based on soil properties, site features, 
and observed performance of the soils. The thickness of 
suitable material is a major consideration. The ease of 
excavation is affected by large stones, a high water 
table, and slope. How well the soil performs in place 
after it has been compacted and drained is determined 
by its strength (as inferred from the engineering 
Classification of the soil) and shrink-swell potential. 

Soils rated good contain significant amounts of sand 
or gravel or both. They have at least 5 feet of suitable 
material, low shrink-swell potential, few cobbles and 
stones, and slopes of 15 percent or less. Depth to the 
water table is more than 3 feet. Soils rated fa/r are more 
than 35 percent silt- and clay-sized particles and have a 
plasticity index of less than 10. They have moderate 
shrink-swell potential, slopes of 15 to 25 percent, or 
many stones. Depth to the water table is 1 to 3 feet. 
Soils rated poor have a plasticity index of more than 10, 
a high shrink-swell potential, many stones, or slopes of 
more than 25 percent. They are wet, and the depth to 
the water table is less than 1 foot. They may have layers 
of suitable material, but the material is less than 3 feet 
thick. 

Sand and gravel are natural aggregates suitable for 
commercial use with a minimum of processing. Sand and 
gravel are used in many kinds of construction. 
Specifications for each use vary widely. In table 13, only 
the probability of finding material in suitable quantity is 
evaluated. The suitability of the material for specific 
purposes is not evaluated, nor are factors that affect 
excavation of the material. 

The properties used to evaluate the soil as a source of 
sand or gravel are gradation of grain sizes (as indicated 
by the engineering classification of the soil), the 
thickness of suitable material, and the content of rock 
fragments. Kinds of rock, acidity, and stratification are 
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given in the soil series descriptions. Gradation of grain 
sizes is given in the table on engineering index 
properties. 

A soil rated as a probable source has a layer of clean 
sand or gravel or a layer of sand or gravel that is up to 
12 percent silty fines. This material must be at least 3 
feet thick and less than 50 percent, by weight, large 
stones. All other soils are rated as an improbable 
source. Coarse fragments of soft bedrock, such as shale 
and siltstone, are not considered to be sand and gravel. 

Topsoil is used to cover an area so that vegetation 
can be established and maintained. The upper 40 inches 
of a soil is evaluated for use as topsoil. Also evaluated is 
the reclamation potential of the borrow area. 

Plant growth is affected by toxic material and by such 
properties as soil reaction, available water capacity, and 
fertility. The ease of excavating, loading, and spreading 
is affected by rock fragments, slope, a water table, soil 
texture, and thickness of suitable material. Reclamation 
of the borrow area is affected by slope, a water table, 
rock fragments, bedrock, and toxic material. 

Soils rated good have friable, loamy material to a 
depth of at least 40 inches. They are free of stones and 
cobbles, have little or no gravel, and have slopes of less 
than 8 percent. They are low in content of soluble salts, 
are naturally fertile or respond well to fertilizer, and are 
not so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated fair are sandy soils, loamy soils that have a 
relatively high content of clay, soils that have only 20 to 
40 inches of suitable material, soils that have an 
appreciable amount of gravel, stones, or soluble salts, or 
soils that have slopes of 8 to 15 percent. The soils are 
not so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy or clayey, have less 
than 20 inches of suitable material, have a large amount 
of gravel, stones, or soluble salts, have slopes of more 
than 15 percent, or have a seasonal water table at or 
near the surface. 

The surface layer of most soils is generally preferred 
for topsoil because of its organic matter content. Organic 
matter greatly increases the absorption and retention of 
moisture and releases a variety of plant-available 
nutrients as it decomposes. 


Water Management 


Table 14 gives information on the soil properties and 
site features that affect water management. The degree 
and kind of soil limitations are given for pond reservoir 
areas; embankments, dikes, and levees; and aquifer-fed 
ponds. The limitations are considered s/ght if soil 
properties and site features are generally favorable for 
the indicated use and limitations are minor and are easily 
overcome; moderate if soil properties or site features are 
not favorable for the indicated use and special planning, 
design, or maintenance is needed to overcome or 
minimize the limitations; and severe if soil properties or 
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site features are so unfavorable or so difficult to 
overcome that special design, significant increase in 
construction costs, and possibly increased maintenance 
are required. 

This table also gives the restrictive features that affect 
each soil for drainage, irrigation, terraces and diversions, 
and grassed waterways. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or 
embankment. Soils best suited to this use have low 
seepage potential in the upper 60 inches. The seepage 
potential is determined by the permeability of the soil 
and the depth to fractured bedrock or other permeable 
material. Excessive slope can affect the storage capacity 
of the reservoir area. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees are raised structures 
of soil material, generally less than 20 feet high, 
constructed to impound water or to protect land against 
overflow. In this table, the soils are rated as a source of 
material for embankment fill. The ratings apply to the soil 
material below the surface layer to a depth of about 5 
feet. It is assumed that soil layers will be uniformly mixed 
and compacted during construction. 

The ratings do not indicate the ability of the natural 
soil to support an embankment. Soil properties to a 
depth greater than the height of the embankment can 
affect performance and safety of the embankment. 
Generally, deeper onsite investigation is needed to 
determine these properties. 

Soil material in embankments must be resistant to 
seepage, piping, and erosion and have favorable 
compaction characteristics. Unfavorable features include 
less than 5 feet of suitable material and a high content 
of stones or boulders, organic matter, or salts or sodium. 
A high water table affects the amount of usable material. 
it also affects trafficability. 

Drainage is the removal of excess surface and 
subsurface water from the soil. How easily and 
effectively the soil is drained depends on the depth to 
bedrock, to a cemented pan, or to other layers that 
affect the rate of water movement; permeability; depth to 


a high water table or depth of standing water if the soil is 
subject to ponding; slope; susceptibility to flooding; 
subsidence of organic layers; and potential frost action. 
Excavating and grading and the stability of ditchbanks 
are affected by depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, 
large stones, slope, and the hazard of cutbanks caving. 
The productivity of the soil after drainage is adversely 
affected by extreme acidity or by toxic substances in the 
root zone, such as salts, sodium, or sulfur. Availability of 
drainage outlets is not considered in the ratings. 

Irrigation is the controlled application of water to 
supplement rainfall and support plant growth. The design 
and management of an irrigation system are affected by 
depth to the water table, the need for drainage, flooding, 
available water capacity, intake rate, permeability, 
erosion hazard, and slope. The construction of a system 
is affected by large stones and depth to bedrock or to a 
cemented pan. The performance of a system is affected 
by the depth of the root zone, the amount of salts or 
sodium, and soil reaction. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a 
combination of channels and ridges constructed across 
a slope to reduce erosion and conserve moisture by 
intercepting runoff. Slope, wetness, large stones, and 
depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan affect the 
construction of terraces and diversions. A restricted 
rooting depth, a severe hazard of wind or water erosion, 
an excessively coarse texture, and restricted permeability 
adversely affect maintenance. 

Grassed waterways are natural or constructed 
channels, generally broad and shallow, that conduct 
surface water to outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Large 
stones, wetness, slope, and depth to bedrock or to a 
cemented pan affect the construction of grassed 
waterways. A hazard of wind erosion, low available water 
capacity, restricted rooting depth, toxic substances such 
as salts or sodium, and restricted permeability adversely 
affect the growth and maintenance of the grass after 
construction. 


Soil Properties 
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Data relating to soil properties are collected during the 
course of the soil survey. The data and the estimates of 
soil and water features, listed in tables, are explained on 
the following pages. 

Soil properties are determined by field examination of 
the soils and by laboratory index testing of some 
benchmark soils. Established standard procedures are 
followed. During the survey, many shallow borings are 
made and examined to identify and classify the soils and 
to delineate them on the soil maps. Samples are taken 
from some typical profiles and tested in the laboratory to 
determine grain-size distribution, plasticity, and 
compaction characteristics. These results are reported in 
table 20. 

Estimates of soil properties are based on field 
examinations, on laboratory tests of samples from the 
survey area, and on laboratory tests of samples of 
similar soils in nearby areas. Tests verify field 
observations, verify properties that cannot be estimated 
accurately by field observation, and help characterize 
key soils. 

The estimates of soil properties shown in the tables 
include the range of grain-size distribution and Atterberg 
limits, the engineering classifications, and the physical 
and chemical properties of the major layers of each soil. 
Pertinent soil and water features also are given. 


Engineering Index Properties 


Table 15 gives estimates of the engineering 
classification and of the range of index properties for the 
major layers of each soil in the survey area. Most soils 
have layers of contrasting properties within the upper 5 
or 6 feet. 

Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each layer 
is indicated. The range in depth and information on other 
properties of each layer are given for each soil series 
under “Soil Series and Their Morphology.” 

Texture is given in the standard terms used by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms are defined 
according to percentages of sand, silt, and clay in the 
fraction of the soil that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. ‘“‘Loam,” for example, is soil that is 7 to 27 
percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 
percent sand. If the content of particles coarser than 
sand is as much as 15 percent, an appropriate modifier 
is added, for example, “gravelly.” Textural terns are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Classification ot the soils is determined according to 
the Unified soil classification system (4) and the system 
adopted by the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials (3). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to 
properties that affect their use as construction material. 
Soils are classified according to grain-size distribution of 
the fraction less than 3 inches in diameter and according 
to plasticity index, liquid limit, and organic matter 
content. Sandy and gravelly soils are identified as GW, 
GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; silty and clayey soils 
as ML, CL, OL, MH, CH, and OH; and highly organic 
soils as PT. Soils exhibiting engineering properties of two 
groups can have a dual classification, for example, SP- 
SM. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect roadway construction and 
maintenance. In this system, the fraction of a mineral soil 
that is less than 3 inches in diameter is classified in one 
of seven groups from A-1 through A-7 on the basis of 
grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and plasticity index. 
Soils in group A-1 are coarse grained and low in content 
of fines (silt and clay). At the other extreme, soils in 
group A-7 are fine grained. Highly organic soils are 
classified in group A-8 on the basis of visual inspection. 

If laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and A-7 
groups are further classified as A-1-a, A-1-b, A-2-4, A-2- 
5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, or A-7-6. As an additional 
refinement, the suitability of a soil as subgrade material 
can be indicated by a group index number. Group index 
numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade material to 
20, or higher, for the poorest. The AASHTO classification 
for soils tested, with group index numbers in 
parentheses, is given in table 20. 

Rock fragments larger than 3 inches in diameter are 
indicated as a percentage of the total soil on a dry- 
weight basis. The percentages are estimates determined 
mainly by converting volume percentage in the field to 
weight percentage. 

Percentage (of soil particles) passing designated 
sieves is the percentage of the soil fraction less than 3 
inches in diameter based on an ovendry weight. The 
sieves, numbers 4, 10, 40, and 200 (USA Standard 
Series), have openings of 4.76, 2.00, 0.420, and 0.074 
millimeters, respectively. Estimates are based on 
laboratory tests of soils sampled in the survey area and 
in nearby areas and on estimates made in the field. 
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Liquid limit and plasticity index (Atterberg limits) 
indicate the plasticity characteristics of a soil. The 
estimates are based on test data from the survey area, 
or from nearby areas, and on field examination. 


Physical and Chemical Properties 


Table 16 shows estimates of some characteristics and 
features that affect soil behavior. These estimates are 
given for the major layers of each soil in the survey area. 
The estimates are based on field observations and on 
test data for these and similar soils. 

Clay as a soil separate, or component, consists of 
mineral soil particles that are less than 0.002 millimeter 
in diameter. In this table, the estimated clay content of 
each major soil layer is given as a percentage, by 
weight, of the soil material that is less than 2 millimeters 
in diameter. 

The amount and kind of clay greatly affect the fertility 
and physical condition of the soil. They influence the 
soil’s adsorption of cations, moisture retention, shrink- 
swell potential, permeability, plasticity, the ease of soil 
dispersion, and other soil properties. The amount and 
kind of clay in a soil also affect tillage and earth-moving 
operations. 

Moist bulk density is the weight of soil (ovendry) per 
unit volume. Volume is measured when the soil is at field 
moisture capacity, that is, the moisture content at 1/3 
bar moisture tension. Weight is determined after drying 
the soil at 105 degrees C. tn this table, the estimated 
moist bulk density of each major soil horizon is 
expressed in grams per cubic centimeter of soil material 
that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. Bulk density 
data are used to compute shrink-swell potential, 
available water capacity, total pore space, and other soil 
properties. The moist bulk density of a soil indicates the 
pore space available for water and roots. A bulk density 
of more than 1.6 can restrict water storage and root 
penetration. Moist bulk density is influenced by texture, 
kind of clay, content of organic matter, and soil structure. 

Permeability refers to the ability of a soil to transmit 
water or air. The estimates indicate the rate of 
movement of water through the soil when the soil is 
saturated. They are based on soil characteristics 
observed in the field, particularly structure, porosity, and 
texture. Permeability is considered in the design of soil 
drainage systems, septic tank absorption fields, and 
construction where the rate of water movement under 
saturated conditions affects behavior. 

Available water capacity refers to the quantity of water 
that the soil is capable of storing for use by plants. The 
capacity for water storage in each major soil layer is 
stated in inches of water per inch of soil. The capacity 
varies, depending on soil properties that affect the 
retention of water and the depth of the root zone. The 
most important properties are the content of organic 
matter, soil texture, bulk density, and soil structure. 


Soil Survey 


Available water capacity is an important factor in the 
choice of plants or crops to be grown and in the design 
and management of irrigation systems. Available water 
capacity is not an estimate of the quantity of water 
actually available to plants at any given time. 

Soil reaction is a measure of acidity or alkalinity and is 
expressed as a range in pH values. The range in pH of 
each major horizon is based on many field tests. For 
many soils, values have been verified by laboratory 
analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting crops 
and other plants, in evaluating soil amendments for 
fertility and stabilization, and in determining the risk of 
corrosion. 

Shrink-swell potential is the potential for volume 
change in a soil with a loss or gain in moisture. Volume 
change occurs mainly because of the interaction of clay 
minerals with water and varies with the amount and type 
of clay minerals in the soil. The size of the load on the 
soil and the magnitude of the change in soil moisture 
content influence the amount of swelling of soils in 
place. Laboratory measurements of swelling of 
undisturbed clods were made for many soils. For others, 
swelling was estimated on the basis of the kind and 
amount of clay minerals in the soil and on 
measurements of similar soils. 

If the shrink-swell potential is rated moderate to very 
high, shrinking and swelling can cause damage to 
buildings, roads, and other structures. Special design is 
often needed. 

Shrink-swell potential classes are based on the 
change in length of an unconfined clod as moisture 
content is increased from air-dry to field capacity. The 
change is based on the soil fraction less than 2 
millimeters in diameter. The classes are /ow, a change of 
less than 3 percent; moderate, 3 to 6 percent; and /igh, 
more than 6 percent. Very high, greater than 9 percent, 
is sometimes used. 

Erosion factor K indicates the susceptibility of a soil to 
sheet and rill erosion by water. Factor K is one of six 
factors used in the Universal Soil Loss Equation (USLE) 
to predict the average annual rate of soil loss by sheet 
and rill erosion. Losses are expressed in tons per acre 
per year. These estimates are based primarily on 
percentage of silt, sand, and organic matter (up to 4 
percent) and on soil structure and permeability. Values of 
K range from 0.02 to 0.69. The higher the value, the 
more susceptible the soil is to sheet and rill erosion by 
water. 

Erosion factor T is an estimate of the maximum 
average annual rate of soil erosion by wind or water that 
can occur over a sustained period without affecting crop 
productivity. The rate is expressed in tons per acre per 
year. 

In table 16, the estimated content of organic matter is 
expressed as a percentage, by weight, of the soil 
material that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. 


Sumter County, Alabama 


The content of organic matter of a soil can be 
maintained or increased by returning crop residue to the 
soil. Organic matter affects the available water capacity, 
infiltration rate, and tilth. It is a source of nitrogen and 
other nutrients for crops. 


Soil and Water Features 


Table 17 gives estimates of various soil and water 
features. The estimates are used in land use planning 
that involves engineering considerations. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils are assigned to one of four 
groups. They are grouped according to the intake of 
water when the soils are thoroughly wet and receive 
precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low runoff 
potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist mainly of 
deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or 
gravelly sands. These soils have a high rate of water 
transmission. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water 
transmission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils having a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils of moderately fine texture or fine texture. These 
soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clays that have high shrink-swell potential, soils 
that have a permanent high water table, soils that have a 
claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, and soils 
that are shallow over nearly impervious material. These 
soils have a very slow rate of water transmission. 

Flocding, the temporary covering of the soil surface by 
flowing water, is caused by overflowing streams, by 
runoff from adjacent slopes, or by inflow from high tides. 
Shallow water standing or flowing for short periods after 
rainfall or snowmelt is not considered flooding. Standing 
water in swamps and marshes or in a closed depression 
is considered ponding. 

Table 17 gives the frequency and duration of flooding 
and the time of year when flooding is most likely to 
occur. 

Frequency, duration, and probable dates of occurrence 
are estimated. Frequency generally is expressed as 
none, rare, occasional, or frequent. None means that 
flooding is not probable. Aare means that flooding is 
unlikely but possible under unusual weather conditions 
(there is a near 0 to 5 percent chance of flooding in any 
year). Occasional means that flooding occurs 
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infrequently under normal weather conditions (there is a 
5 to 50 percent chance of flooding in any year). 
Frequent means that flooding occurs often under normal 
weather conditions (there is more than a 50 percent 
chance of flooding in any year). Common is used when 
classification as occasional or frequent does not affect 
interpretations. Duration is expressed as very brief (less 
than 2 days), brief (2 to 7 days), /ong (7 days to 1 
month), and very fong (more than 1 month). The time of 
year that floods are most likely to occur is expressed in 
months. November-May, for example, means that 
flooding can occur during the period November through 
May. About two-thirds to three-fourths of all flooding 
occurs during the stated period. 

The information on flooding is based on evidence in 
the soil profile, namely, thin strata of gravel, sand, silt, or 
clay deposited by floodwater; irregular decrease in 
organic matter content with increasing depth; and 
absence of distinctive horizons, which are characteristic 
of soils that are not subject to flooding. 

Also considered are local information about the extent 
and levels of flooding and the relation of each soil on 
the landscape to historic floods. Information on the 
extent of flooding based on soil data is less specific than 
that provided by detailed engineering surveys that 
delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency 
levels. 

High water table (seasonal) is the highest level of a 
saturated zone in the soil in most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. The 
estimates are based mainly on the evidence of a 
saturated zone, namely grayish colors or mottles in the 


soil. Indicated in table 17 are the depth to the seasonal 


high water table; the kind of water table, that is, perched 
or apparent; and the months of the year that the water 
table commonly is highest. A water table that is 
seasonally high for less than 1 month is not indicated in 
table 17. 

An apparent water table is a thick zone of free water 
in the soil. It is indicated by the level at which water 
stands in an uncased borehole after adequate time is 
allowed for adjustment in the surrounding soil. A perched 
water table is water standing above an unsaturated 
zone. In places an upper, or perched, water table is 
separated from a lower one by a dry zone. 

The two numbers in the ‘‘High water table-Depth” 
column indicate the normal range in depth to a saturated 
zone. Depth is given to the nearest half foot. The first 
numeral in the range indicates the highest water level. A 
plus sign preceding the range in depth indicates that the 
water table is above the surface of the soil. ‘“More than 
6.0” indicates that the water table is below a depth of 6 
feet or that the water table exists for less than a month. 

Depth to bearock is given if bedrock is within a depth 
of 5 feet. The depth is based on many soil borings and 
on observations during soil mapping. The rock is 
specified as either soft or hard. If the rock is soft or 
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fractured, excavations can be made with trenching 
machines, backhoes, or small rippers. If the rock is hard 
or massive, blasting or special equipment generally is 
needed for excavation. 

Fisk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
electrochemical or chemical action that dissolves or 
weakens uncoated steel or concrete. The rate of 
corrosion of uncoated steel is related to such factors as 
soil moisture, particle-size distribution, acidity, and 
electrical conductivity of the soil. The rate of corrosion of 
concrete is based mainly on the sulfate and sodium 
content, texture, moisture content, and acidity of the soil. 
Special site examination and design may be needed if 
the combination of factors creates a severely corrosive 
environment. The steel in installations that intersect soil 
boundaries or soil layers is more susceptible to corrosion 
than steel in installations that are entirely within one kind 
of soil or within one soil layer. 

For uncoated steel, the risk of corrosion, expressed as 
low, moderate, or high, is based on soil drainage class, 
total acidity, electrical resistivity near field capacity, and 
electrical conductivity of the saturation extract. 

For concrete, the risk of corrosion is also expressed 
as low, moderate, or high. \t is based on soil texture, 
acidity, and the amount of sulfates in the saturation 
extract. 


Physical and Chemical Analyses of 
Selected Soils 


The results of physical analysis of several typical 
pedons in the survey area are given in table 18 and the 
results of chemical analysis in table 19. The data are for 
soils sampled at carefully selected sites. The pedons are 
typical of the series and are described in the section 
“Soil Series and Their Morphology.” Soil samples were 
analyzed by Agronomy and Soils Mineralogy Laboratory, 
Auburn University, and the National Soil Survey 
Laboratory, Soil Conservation Service, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Most determinations, except those for grain-size 
analysis and bulk density, were made on soil material 
smaller than 2 millimeters in diameter. Measurements 


reported as percent or quantity of unit weight were 

calculated on an oven-dry basis. The methods used in 

obtaining the data are indicated in the list that follows. 

The codes in parentheses refer to published methods 

(12, 23). 

Sand—(0.05-2.0 mm fraction) weight percentages of 
materials less than 2 mm (3A1). 

Silt—(0.002-0.05 mm fraction) pipette extraction, weight 
percentages of all materials less than 2 mm (3A1). 

Clay—(fraction less than 0.002 mm) pipette extraction, 
weight percentages of materials less than 2 mm 
(3A1). 

Carbonate clay—(iraction less than 0.002 mm) pipette 
extraction, weight percentages of materials less than 
2 mm (3A 1a). 

Extractable bases—Method of Hajek, Adams, and Cape. 

Extractable aciaity—Method of Hajek, Adams, and Cape. 

Cation-exchange capacity—sum of cations (5A3a). 

Cation-exchange capacity—ammonium acetate, pH 7.0 
(5A6a). 

Cation-exchange capacity—ammonium chloride (5A7a). 

Base saturation—method of Hajek, Adams, and Cape. 

Reaction (pH)—1:1 water dilution (8C1a). 


Engineering Index Test Data 


Table 20 shows laboratory test data for several 
pedons sampled at carefully selected sites in the survey 
area. The pedons are typical of the series and are 
described in the section ‘Soil Series and Their 
Morphology.” The soil samples were tested by Alabama 
Highway Department, Bureau of Materials and Tests, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

The testing methods generally are those of the 
American Association of State Highway and 
Transportation Officials (AASHTO) or the American 
Society for Testing and Materials (ASTM). 

The tests and methods are: AASHTO classification—M 
145 (AASHTO), D 3282 (ASTM); Unified classification— 
D 2487 (ASTM); Mechanical analysis—T 88 (AASHTO), 
D 2217 (ASTM); Liquid limit—T 89 (AASHTO), D 423 
(ASTM); Plasticity index—T 90 (AASHTO), D 424 
(ASTM); Moisture density, Method A—T 99 (AASHTO), D 
698 (ASTM). 
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Classification of the Soils 


The system of soil classification used by the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey has six categories (20). 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are the 
order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and 
series. Classification is based on soil properties 
observed in the field or inferred from those observations 
or on laboratory measurements. Table 21 shows the 
classification of the soils in the survey area. The 
categories are defined in the following paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized. The 
differences among orders reflect the dominant soil- 
forming processes and the degree of soil formation. 
Each order is identified by a word ending in so/. An 
example is Ultisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders, 
primarily on the basis of properties that influence soil 
genesis and are important to plant growth or properties 
that reflect the most important variables within the 
orders. The last syllable in the name of a suborder 
indicates the order. An example is Udult (Ud, meaning 
humid, plus u/t, from Ultisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, 
arrangement, and degree of development of pedogenic 
horizons; soil moisture and temperature regimes; and 
base status. Each great group is identified by the name 
of a suborder and by a prefix that indicates a property of 
the soil. An example is Hapludults (Hap/, meaning 
minimal horizonation, plus UVadu/ts, the suborder of the 
Ultisols that has a udic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group has a typic subgroup. 
Other subgroups are intergrades or extragrades. The 
typic is the central concept of the great group; it is not 
necessarily the most extensive. Intergrades are 
transitions to other orders, suborders, or great groups. 
Extragrades have some properties that are not 
representative of the great group but do not indicate 
transitions to any other known kind of soil. Each 
subgroup is identified by one or more adjectives 
preceding the name of the great group. The adjective 
Typic identifies the subgroup that typifies the great 
group. An example is Typic Hapludults. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup on 
the basis of physical and chemical properties and other 
characteristics that affect management. Mostly the 
properties are those of horizons below plow depth where 
there is much biological activity. Among the properties 


and characteristics considered are particle-size class, 
mineral content, temperature regime, depth of the root 
zone, consistence, slope, and soil reaction. A family 
name consists of the name of a subgroup preceded by 
terms that indicate soil properties. An example is clayey, 
mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that have similar 
horizons in their profile. The horizons are similar in color, 
texture, structure, reaction, consistence, mineral and 
chemical composition, and arrangement in the profile. 
There can be some variation in the texture of the surface 
layer or of the substratum within a series. An example is 
the Luverne series, which is a member of the clayey, 
mixed, thermic family of Typic Hapludults. 


Soil Series and Their Morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are identified for each series. The soil is 
compared with similar soils and with nearby soils of 
other series. A pedon, a small three-dimensional area of 
soil, that is typical of the series in the survey area is 
described. The detailed description of each soil horizon 
follows standards in the So! Survey Manual (19). Many 
of the technical terms used in the descriptions are 
defined in Soil Taxonomy (20). Unless otherwise stated, 
colors in the descriptions are for moist soil. Following the 
pedon description is the range of important 
characteristics of the soils in the series. 

The map units of each soil series are described in the 
section ‘Detailed Soil Map Units.” 


Alamuchee Series 


The Alamuchee series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on river and stream terraces 
throughout the Coastal Plain. The soils formed in loamy 
alluvium. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Alamuchee soils are associated on the landscape with 
Annemaine, Bigbee, and Mooreville soils. Annemaine 
soils are at a higher elevation than the Alamuchee soils 
and contain more than 35 percent clay in the argillic 
horizon. Bigbee soils are at a slightly higher elevation 
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and have a sandy «:ontrol section. Mooreville soils have 
gray mottles within 24 inches of the surface. 

Typical pedon of Alamuchee sandy loam, in an area of 
Alamuchee-Mooreville complex, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
frequently flooded; in mixed hardwoods 2 miles 
southwest of Whitfield, 2,000 feet south and 550 feet 
east of the northwest corner of sec. 18, T. 16 N., R. 1 
W. 


A—O to 5 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; weak 
fine subangular blocky structure; very friable; many 
fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bwi—S to 13 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
sandy loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; many fine and medium roots; 
very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw2—13 to 34 inches; mottled dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4, 4/6) loam; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; very friable; common fine and 
medium roots; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Bw3—34 to 52 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
sandy clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; few fine roots; few very fine 
flakes of mica; strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

C—52 to 65 inches; stratified yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) and dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) loam and 
sandy loam; massive; very friable; common very fine 
flakes of mica; common streaks of very pale brown 
(10YR 7/3) silt; very strongly acid. 


The solum is 40 to more than 60 inches thick. The soil 
contains less than 5 percent coarse fragments 
throughout. The reaction is very strongly acid or strongly 
acid throughcut the solum except where lime has been 
added. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 3 
to 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. Where value and chroma are 
3 or less, the A horizon is less than 7 inches thick. The 
texture is sandy loam, fine sandy loam, loam, silt loam, 
or silty clay loam. Some pedons have a buried A horizon 
that has the same range in color and texture as the A 
horizon. This horizon is as much as 12 inches thick and 
is at a depth of 12 to 36 inches below the surface. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 3 to 8. Some pedons have mottles 
in shades of brown, yellow, or gray below a depth of 30 
inches. The texture is dominantly loam or sandy clay 
loam, but some pedons have a thin layer of clay loam or 
silty clay loam. Clay content of the control section 
ranges from 20 to 35 percent, and silt content ranges 
from 20 to 40 percent. Some pedons have a buried Bt 
horizon below a depth of about 25 inches that has the 
same range in color and texture as the Bw horizon, and 
some pedons have a BC horizon that also has the same 
range in color and texture as the Bw horizon. 
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The C horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 10YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 4 to 6 with mottles in shades of red, 
brown, or gray; or it is mottled in shades of red, brown, 
and gray. The texture is sandy loam, loam, sandy clay 
loam, or clay loam. This horizon commonly is stratified 
with these textures. 


Annemaine Series 


The Annemaine series consists of deep, moderately 
well drained, slowly permeable soils on stream terraces 
throughout the county. The soils formed in loamy and 
sandy sediments. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Annemaine soils are associated on the landscape with 
Alamuchee, Bigbee, Cahaba, and Minter soils. 
Alamuchee soils are frequently flooded and have a 
loamy control section. Bigbee soils are at a slightly 
higher elevation than the Annemaine soils and have a 
sandy control section. Cahaba soils are on landforms 
similar to those of the Annemaine soils and have a fine- 
loamy argillic horizon. Minter soils are in lower positions 
on the landscape, are poorly drained, and have a gray 
clay argillic horizon. 

Typical pedon of Annemaine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, occasionally flooded; in a pine plantation 
0.75 mile southeast of Bellamy, 1,400 feet north and 
1,900 feet east of the southwest corner of sec. 37, T. 12 
N., A. 1 W. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; common 
fine and medium roots; few fine flakes of mica; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bti1—6 to 18 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine and medium roots; common 
fine flakes of mica; thin patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—18 to 30 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) clay; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), light brownish gray (10YR 6/2), and red 
(2.5YR 4/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; common fine 
flakes of mica; few thin patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—30 to 42 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine flakes of mica; few thin 
patchy clay films on faces of some peds; very 
strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

2C—42 to 60 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) loamy 
sand; single grained; loose; strongly acid. 


The solum is 40 to 60 inches thick. The reaction is 
very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout. The clay 
content of the control section ranges from 35 to 50 
percent, and silt content is less than 30 percent. 
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The A or Ap horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value 
of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. The texture is fine sandy 
loam, sandy loam, or loam. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 
5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 to 8. The lower 
part of the Bt horizon has colors similar to those of the 
upper part and has mottles in shades of brown, gray, 
‘ie red. The texture of the Bt horizon is clay or clay 
oam. 

The BC horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 7.5YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 6 or 8, or it is mottled in shades of 
red, yellow, and gray. The texture is sandy clay loam, 
loam, or clay loam. Some pedons do not have a BC 
horizon. 

The 2C or C horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 
5 to 8, and chroma of 2 to 8; or it is mottled in shades of 
yellow, brown, red, and gray. The texture is loamy sand, 
sandy loam, or sandy clay loam, or the horizon is 
stratified with these textures. 


Bigbee Series 


The Bigbee series consists of deep, well drained, 
rapidly permeable soils on flood plains and low stream 
terraces throughout the county. The soils formed in 
loamy and sandy alluvium. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. 

Bigbee soils are associated on the landscape with 
Alamuchee, Annemaine, Cahaba, Mooreville, and Minter 
soils. Annemaine, Cahaba, and Minter soils have an 
argillic horizon. Alamuchee and Mooreville soils contain 
more than 18 percent clay in the 10- to 40-inch control 
section. 

Typical pedon of Bigbee loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, occasionally flooded; in a ryegrass pasture 4.5 
miles southeast of Bellamy, 1,000 feet north and 175 
feet east of the southwest corner of sec. 22, T. 17 .N., R. 
1W. 


Ap—O to 10 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy sand; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; many fine roots; few fine mica flakes; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C1—10 to 25 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) loamy 
sand; single grained; loose; many fine roots; 
common fine pockets of uncoated sand grains; few 
fine mica flakes; few medium and fine charcoal 
fragments; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—25 to 40 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loamy 
sand; single grained; loose; few fine roots; common 
fine pockets of uncoated sand grains; few fine mica 
flakes; few fine charcoal fragments; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C3—40 to 65 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 6/6) loamy 
sand; single grained; loose; common pockets of 
uncoated sand grains; few fine mica flakes; few fine 
charcoal fragments; very strongly acid. 
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The reaction of the Bigbee soils is strongly acid or 
very strongly acid throughout except where lime has 
been added. These soils have a seasonal high water 
table between 40 and 60 inches below the surface for 1 
to 2 months each year. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. The texture is loamy sand or loamy 
fine sand. 

The upper part of the C horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 
10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 3 to 6. The lower 
part of the C horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 6 or 8, 
and chroma of 2 to 6. Brown or yellow mottles are in 
some pedons. Few to common pockets of clean sand 
grains are throughout the C horizon in some pedons. 
The texture of the C horizon is loamy sand or sand. 


Cahaba Series 


The Cahaba series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on stream terraces 
throughout the county. The soils formed in loamy and 
sandy fluvial sediments. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. 

Cahaba soils are associated on the landscape with 
Alamuchee, Annemaine, Bigbee, Minter, and Mooreville 
soils. Alamuchee and Mooreville soils do not have an 
argillic horizon. Annemaine soils have a clayey argillic 
horizon, and Bigbee soils have a sandy control section. 

Typical pedon of Cahaba sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, occasionally flooded; in a soybean field 1 mile 
northeast of Gainesville; 1,400 feet west and 1,200 feet 
north of the southeast corner of sec. 1, T. 21.N., R. 2 W. 


Ap—o to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; common 
fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bt—7 to 23 inches; yellowish red (SYR 4/6) sandy clay 
loam; weak fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; few thin patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

BC—23 to 38 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) sandy 
loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; weak coarse subangular blocky 
structure; friable; some sand grains coated and 
bridged with clay; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C—38 to 60 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) loamy 
sand; single grained; loose; very strongly acid. 


The solum is 36 to 46 inches thick. The reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid except where lime has 
been added. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, 
and chroma of 2 to 4. The texture is sandy loam, fine 
sandy loam, or loam. 
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Some pedons have an E horizon that has hue of 
7.5YR, value of 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. The texture is 
sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 6 or 8. The texture is sandy clay loam 
or loam. In some pedons, the lower part of the Bt 
horizon contains mottles in shades of brown or yellow. 

The BC horizon has hue of 5YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 6. Mottles in shades of brown or yellow are in 
some pedons. The texture is sandy loam. Some pedons 
do not have a BC horizon. 

The C horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 5 to 8. The texture is loamy sand, 
sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. This horizon is 
commonly stratified with these textures. Mottles in 
shades of brown and yellow are in some pedons. 


Demopolis Series 


The Demopolis series consists of shallow, well 
drained, moderately slowly permeable soils on uplands 
of the Blackland Prairie. The soils formed in chalky 
marine deposits. Slopes range from 1 to 20 percent. 

Demopolis soils are associated on the landscape with 
Kipling, Okolona, Sucarnoochee, and Sumter soils. 
Kipling, Okolona, Sucarnoochee, and Sumter soils have 
a solum that is more than 20 inches thick. In addition, 
Sucarnoochee soils are on flood plains and are 
frequently flooded. 

Typical pedon of Demopolis loam, in an area of 
Demopolis-Sumter complex, 1 to 3 percent slopes; 2.25 
miles southeast of Epes; 1,550 feet east and 1,625 feet 
south of the northwest corner of sec. 33, T. 20 N., R. 1 
W. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loam; 
moderate medium granular structure; friable, slightly 
sticky; about 5 percent, by volume, chalk channers; 
common fine roots; mildly alkaline; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

C—6 to 14 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) extremely 
channery silty clay loam; moderate medium granular 
structure; friable; slightly sticky; about 75 percent, by 
volume, chalk channers; few fine roots in soil 
material and along bedding planes; calcareous, 
moderately alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Cr—14 to 60 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) soft chalk; 
few to common brown and yellow mottles along 
bedding planes; horizontal platy rock structure; can 
be cut with spade; calcareous, moderately alkaline. 


Depth to soft chalk ranges from 4 to 20 inches. The 
reaction is mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline 
throughout. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. The texture is loam, clay 
loam, silty clay loam, or their channery analogs. Chalk 
channers range from 5 to 20 percent, by volume. 
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The C horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. Some pedons have mottles in 
shades of brown and yellow. The texture is extremely 
channery silt loam, extremely channery silty clay loam, 
extremely channery loam, or their very channery 
analogs. Chalk channers 2 to 150 millimeters long range 
from 50 to 85 percent, by volume. 

The Cr horizon is level bedded, soft chalk that has 
platy structure. It has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 5 to 8, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles are in shades of brown 
and yellow. Chalk has a hardness ranging from 1 to 3 on 
Mohs scale. 


Escambia Series 


The Escambia series consists of deep, somewhat 
poorly drained, moderately slowly permeable soils on 
Coastal Plain uplands. The soils formed in sandy and 
loamy marine sediments. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. 

Escambia soils are associated on the landscape with 
Savannah soils. Savannah soils have a fine-loamy 
control section and a fragipan. 

Typical pedon of Escambia sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; in a pine plantation 3 miles southwest of 
Livingston; 1,500 feet north and 1,600 feet east of the 
southwest corner of sec. 7, T. 18 N., R. 2 W. 


Ap—O to 3 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots; few pockets of uncoated sand grains; 
extremely acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bti—3 to 8 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) sandy loam; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; sand grains coated and 
bridged with clay; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt2—8 to 23 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
sandy loam; common medium distinct gray (10YR 
6/1), yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), and strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
sand grains coated and bridged with clay; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btvi—23 to 50 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), gray (10YR 6/1), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), 
and yellowish red (5YR 4/6) sandy loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; sand 
grains coated and bridged with clay; 17 percent, by 
volume, 2 to 60 mm nodular plinthite; 4 percent, by 
volume, 2 to 20 mm nodular ironstone pebbles; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btv2—50 to 65 inches; prominently mottled yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6), gray (10YR 6/1), strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6), yellowish red (5YR 4/6), and red 
(2.5YR 4/6) sandy ciay loam; weak medium 
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subangular blocky structure; friable; few thin patchy 
clay films on ped faces; 10 percent, by volume, 
plinthite nodules; very strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. The reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to extremely acid throughout 
except where lime has been added. Depth to horizons 
that have more than 5 percent plinthite ranges from 
about 20 to 28 inches. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 3 or 4, and chroma of 1 or 2. The texture is fine sandy 
loam, sandy loam, or loam. 

Some pedons have a BE horizon that has hue of 2.5Y, 
value of 6, and chroma of 3. Mottles in shades of brown 
are in this horizon in some pedons. The texture is sandy 
loam or loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 6, 
and chroma of 3 or 4. Mottles in shades of brown, 
yellow, and gray range from few to common. The texture 
is loam or sandy loam. 

The Btv horizon is mottled in shades of brown, gray, 
red, and yellow. The texture is sandy loam or sandy clay 
loam. Nodular plinthite averages about 5 to 20 percent, 
by volume. 


Houlka Series 


The Houlka series consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained, very slowly permeable soils on nearly level flood 
plains adjacent to Blackland Prairie uplands. The soils 
formed in clayey alluvium. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. 

Houlka soils are associated on the landscape with 
Minter and Sucarnoochee soils. Minter soils are at a 
slightly lower elevation, have an argillic horizon, and are 
poorly drained. Sucarnoochee soils have cracks 
extending below a depth of 20 inches and do not have 
an argillic horizon. 

Typical pedon of Houlka silty clay, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, occasionally flooded; in a cultivated field, 0.5 
mile east of Gainesville; 600 feet south and 1,400 feet 
east of the northwest corner of sec. 12, T. 21.N., R. 2 
Ww. 


Ap—O to 5 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silty clay, weak medium granular structure; friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common fine roots; 
medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bgi—5 to 12 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay; common 
medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; few fine roots; few to 
common pressure faces on some peds; root and 
worm channels filled with very dark grayish brown 
(10YR 3/2) silty clay; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 
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Bg2—12 to 32 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
clay; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR §/6) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
moderate fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm, very sticky and very plastic; few fine 
roots; few pressure faces on some peds; few root 
and worm channels filled with very dark grayish 
brown (10YR 3/2) silty clay; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bg3—32 to 42 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
clay; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
moderate medium angular blocky structure; firm, 
very sticky and very plastic; few pressure faces on 
some peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Cg—42 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
clay; few fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), and grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) mottles; massive; very sticky and very 
plastic; few nonintersecting slickensides; very 
strongly acid. 


The solum is 30 to 50 inches thick. The reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout except 
where lime has been added. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 3 or 4, and chroma of 1 or 2; or it is neutral and has 
value of 3 or 4. The texture is silty clay loam, silty clay, 
or clay. 

The Bg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 1 or 2; is neutral and has value of 4 to 
6; or is mottled in shades of gray and brown. The texture 
is clay, silty clay, or silty clay loam. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value of 
4 to 7. It has mottles in shades of brown and gray. The 
texture is clay, silty clay, or silty clay loam. 


Kipling Series 


The Kipling series consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained, very slowly permeable soils on broad terraces 
and uplands of the Blackland Prairie. The soils formed in 
clayey sediment. Slopes range from 0 to 20 percent. 

Kipling soils are associated on the landscape with 
Demopolis, Okolona, Sumter, and Sucarnoochee soils. 
Demopolis soils have a solum less than 20 inches thick. 
Okolona soils have intersecting slickensides in the 10- to 
40-inch control section. Sumter soils are calcareous. 
Sucarnoochee soils have intersecting slickensides and 
are frequently flooded. 

Typical pedon of Kipling loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes; 
in a pasture 3.5 miles southeast of Gainesville; 1,450 
feet west and 2,225 feet north of the southeast corner of 
sec. 25, T. 21N.,R.2W. 
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Ap—O to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loam; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; few cracks 
about 1 cm wide; many fine roots; medium acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bti—5 to 11 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay 
loam; common medium distinct gray (10YR 6/1) and 
yellowish red (SYR 4/8) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm, plastic and sticky; 
few cracks about 1 cm wide; common fine roots; 
few thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt2—11 to 42 inches; mottled gray (10YR 6/1), yellowish 
red (5YR 4/8), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; few to common 
nonintersecting slickensides; firm, plastic and sticky; 
few cracks about 1 cm wide extending to a depth of 
about 22 inches; common thin patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; extremely acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C—42 to 65 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), 
gray (10YR 6/1), and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
clay; medium to coarse intersecting slickensides 
form wedge-shaped aggregates that part to medium 
angular blocky structure; firm, very plastic and sticky; 
few fine roots; few black concretions; neutral. 


The solum is 30 to 50 inches thick. Except where lime 
has been added, the reaction ranges from extremely 
acid to strongly acid in the solum and from very strongly 
acid to moderately alkaline in the substratum. Depth to 
calcareous clays or chalk ranges from about 36 to 80 
inches. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, 
and chroma of 2 to 4. The texture is loam, fine sandy 
loam, silt loam, or silty clay loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 4 to 8, with few to many mottles in 
shades of brown, gray, red, and yellow; or it is mottled in 
shades of yellow, brown, gray, and red. The texture is 
clay loam, silty clay, silty clay loam, or clay. This horizon 
has few to many nonintersecting slickensides. 

The C horizon is mottled in shades of brown, gray, 
red, and yellow. The texture is clay or silty clay. This 
horizon has few to many calcium carbonate and 
manganese concretions and has common coarse 
intersecting slickensides. 


Luverne Series 


The Luverne series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately slowly permeable soils on Coastal Plain 
uplands extending from the south-central to the southern 
part of the county. The soils formed in stratified marine 
sediment. Slopes range from 2 to 25 percent. 

Luverne soils are associated on the landscape with 
Mayhew, Smithdale, and Wilcox soils. Smithdale soils are 
in higher positions on the landscape than the Luverne 
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soils and have less than 35 percent clay in the argillic 
horizon. Mayhew and Wilcox soils are underlain by soft, 
acid, clayey shales and are in lower positions on the 
landscape. 

Typical pedon of Luverne sandy loam, 5 to 25 percent 
slopes; in cutover mixed hardwood and pine woodland 
2.1 miles south of County Road 42; 600 feet south and 
1,800 feet east of the northwest corner of sec. 30, T. 16 
N., R. 1 W. 


Ap—O to 4 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; weak 
medium granular structure; very friable; common fine 
and medium roots; medium acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

Bti—4 to 14 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) clay; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
common fine roots; few fine mica flakes; thin 
continuous clay film on faces of peds; few light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) soft shale fragments; very 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt2—14 to 19 inches; yellowish red (SYR 4/6) clay; few 
fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; common fine 
roots; common fine mica flakes; 5 percent, by 
volume, soft shale fragments; very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

BC—19 to 28 inches; mottled red (2.5YR 4/6) and 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay loam; weak medium 
and coarse subangular blocky structure; firm; 
common fine roots; few fine mica flakes; few thin 
patchy clay films on vertical faces of peds; 15 
percent, by volume, soft shale fragments; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C1—28 to 35 inches; mottled red (2.5YR 4/6), strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6), light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4), and gray (5Y 6/1) stratified sandy loam, loam, 
and sandy clay loam; moderate medium platy 
structure; friable; few fine roots; many fine mica 
flakes; 50 percent, by volume, soft clayey shale 
fragments; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C2—35 to 60 inches; mottled gray (10YR 6/1), light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2), red (2.5YR 4/6), and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) stratified sandy loam, 
sandy clay loam, and clay loam; weak medium and 
thick platy structure; friable; few fine roots; common 
fine mica flakes; 50 percent, by volume, soft clayey 
shale fragments; very strongly acid. 


The solum is 24 to 50 inches thick. The reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout except 
where lime has been added. Soft clayey shale fragments 
range from none to common throughout the Bt horizon 
and underlying material. 


Sumter County, Alabama 


The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value 
. 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 or 4. The texture is sandy 
oam. 

Some pecons have an E horizon that has hue of 
10YR, value of 6, and chroma of 4 to 6. The texture is 
sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 4 to 8. In some pedons, the lower part 
of this horizon has mottles in shades of brown, yellow, 
and red. The texture is sandy clay, clay, and clay loam. 

The BC horizon has colors similar to those of the Bt 
horizon with mottles in shades of brown, yellow, and red; 
or is mottled in shades of brown, yellow, and red. The 
texture is sandy clay loam or clay loam. 

The C horizon is mottied in shades of brown, gray, 
yellow, and red. It is stratified toamy sand, sandy loam, 
sandy clay loam, clay loam, or clay. 


Mayhew Series 


The Mayhew series consists of deep, poorly drained, 
very slowly permeable soils on Coastal Plain uplands 
extending from the west-central to the southeastern part 
of the county. The soils formed in acidic, clayey 
sediment underlain by soft, acid, clayey shale. Slopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Mayhew soils are associated on the landscape with 
Kipling, Vaiden, and Wilcox soils. Kipling and Vaiden 
soils are at a higher elevation than the Mayhew soils and 
are underlain by calcareous material. Wilcox soils are 
mottled red and gray in the upper part of the argillic 
horizon. 

Typical pedon of Mayhew silty clay loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; in a loblolly pine plantation 3.5 miles 
southwest of Emelle; 100 feet south and 2,050 feet east 
of the northwest corner of sec. 25, T. 20 N., R. 4 W. 


Ap—O to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silty 
clay loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine and medium roots; very 
strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Btg1—7 to 21 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay; few fine 
distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm, 
very plastic and very sticky; common fine and 
medium roots; few fine manganese concretions; thin 
continuous clay film on faces of most peds; 
extremely acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg2—21 to 27 inches; mottled gray (10YR 6/1), 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), and strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) silty clay; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm, very plastic and very sticky; 
common fine roots; thin continuous clay films on 
faces of peds; few nonintersecting slickensides; 
extremely acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BCg—27 to 44 inches: gray (10YR 6/1) clay; few fine 
distinct olive yellow (2.5Y 6/6) mottles; strong 
medium angular blocky structure; firm, very plastic 
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and very sticky; common slickensides; few soft 
shale fragments; extremely acid; gradua! wavy 
boundary. 

Cg—44 to 60 inches; mottled olive gray (SY 5/2) and 
black (N 2/0) soft acid clayey shale; extremely acid. 


The solum is about 40 to more than 60 inches thick. 
The reaction ranges from medium acid to extremely acid 
except where lime has been added. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 3 or 4, and chroma of 1 or 2. The texture is silty clay 
loam, silt loam, or loam. 

The upper part of the Btg horizon has hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles in 
shades of brown are in some pedons. The lower part of 
the Btg horizon is mottled in shades of brown, gray, and 
yellow. Soft shale fragments range fram none to 10 
percent, by volume. The texture of the Btg horizon is 
silty clay or clay. 

The BCg and Cg horizon have the same range in 
colors as that of the Btg horizon, or they are mottled in 
shades of gray, yellow, and brown. The texture is silty 
clay or clay. In some pedons, the Cg horizon is soft, 
acid, clayey shale. Some pedons do not have a BCg 
horizon. 


Minter Series 


The Minter series consists of deep, poorly drained, 
very slowly permeable soils in nearly level depressions 
on low stream terraces throughout the county. The soils 
formed in loamy and clayey alluvium. Slopes are 0 to 2 
percent. 

Minter soils are associated on the landscape with 
Annemaine, Alamuchee, Cahaba, Houlka, and Mooreville 
soils. Annemaine and Cahaba soils are at a higher 
elevation than the Minter soils and have a red argillic 
horizon. The Alamuchee soils are well drained, and 
Mooreville soils are moderately well drained. These soils 
are fine-loamy. Houlka soils are somewhat poorly 
drained and do not have an argillic horizon. 

Typical pedon of Minter clay loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, frequently flooded; in mixed hardwoods 5 miles 
east of Coatopa; 2,000 feet west of the northeast corner 
of sec. 4, T. 17 N., R. 1 E. 


A1i—O to 6 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) clay loam; common 
medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots; extremely acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A2—6 to 12 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) loam; common 
medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; pockets of light gray (10YR 7/2) 
clean sand grains; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 
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Btgi—12 to 34 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) clay; common 
medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and 
yellowish red (5YR 4/8) mottles; weak and 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm, 
sticky and plastic; few fine roots; common thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg2—34 to 55 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay loam; 
common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) and yellowish red (5YR 4/8) mottles; moderate 
fine subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and 
plastic; few fine black concretions; few mica flakes; 
few thin clay films on faces of peds; extremely acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg3—55 to 60 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silty clay 
loam; common medium prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) and yellowish red (5YR 4/8) mottles; 
pockets of gray (10YR 6/1) fine sand; moderate fine 
subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and plastic; 
few mica flakes; few thin patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; extremely acid. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. The reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to extremely acid except 
where lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 1 or 2; or it is neutral and has value 
of 4 to 6. Most pedons have mottles in shades of brown 
or gray. The texture is loam, silty clay loam, or clay loam. 
The A2 horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 1; or it is neutral and has value of 5 or 6. 
Most pedons have mottles in shades of brown and 
yellow. The texture is loam or silty clay loam. Some 
pedons do not have an A2 horizon. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 1, or value of 6 and chroma of 1 or 
2. It has few to many mottles in shades of brown, yellow, 
and red. The texture is clay loam, silty clay loam, silty 
clay, or clay. 


Mooreville Series 


The Mooreville series consists of deep, moderately 
well drained, moderately permeable soils on flood plains 
of streams on the Coastal Plain. The soils formed in 
loamy alluvium. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Mooreville soils are associated on the landscape with 
Alamuchee, Annemaine, and Minter soils. Alamuchee 
soils are at a slightly higher elevation than the Mooreville 
soils and do not have gray mottles within 24 inches of 
the surface. Annemaine soils are at a higher elevation 
and have a red clayey argillic horizon. Minter soils are in 
depressions and nearly level areas at a lower elevation 
on the landscape. They are poorly drained and have a 
clayey argillic horizon. 

Typical pedon of Mooreville loam, in an area of 
Alamuchee-Mooreville complex, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
frequently flooded; 2 miles southwest of Whitfield; 1,400 
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feet north and 1,200 feet east of the southwest corner of 
sec. 18, T. 16N.,R. 1 W. 


A—0 to 6 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loam; weak fine 
granular structure; friable; many fine and medium 
roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw1—6 to 18 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; few fine distinct light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), and 
yellowish red (5YR 4/6) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; many fine and 
medium roots; few fine black concretions; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bw2—18 to 42 inches; mottled gray (10YR 6/1), 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6), and red (2.5YR 4/8) silty clay loam; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine 
black concretions; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C—42 to 60 inches; mottled gray (10YR 6/1), strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6), and red (2.5YR 4/8) loam; 
massive; friable; very strongly acid. 


The solum is 42 to 60 inches thick. The reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid except where lime has 
been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. The texture is loam or silt loam. 

The upper part of the Bw horizon has hue of 10YR, 
value of 4, and chroma of 3 or 4; or value of 5 and 
chroma of 3 to 8. Most pedons have mottles in shades 
of gray, yellow, brown, or red. The lower part of the Bw 
horizon has the same range in colors as that of the 
upper part, or it is mottled in shades of gray and brown. 
Some pedcons have a grayish matrix with mottles in 
shades of brown and gray. The texture of the Bw horizon 
is loam, sandy clay loam, or silty clay loam. 

The C horizon is mottled in shades of gray, brown, and 
red; or it has a grayish matrix with mottles in shades of 
brown. The texture is loam, sandy loam, sandy clay 
loam, or clay loam. 


Okolona Series 


The Okolona series consists of deep, well drained, 
very slowly permeable soils on uplands of the Blackland 
Prairie. They formed in calcareous clayey alluvium. 
Slopes range from 0 to 3 percent. 

Okolona soils are associated on the landscape with 
Demopolis, Kipling, Sucarnoochee, Sumter, and Vaiden 
soils. Demopolis soils have a solum less than 20 inches 
thick. Kipling and Vaiden soils have a yellowish brown 
argillic horizon that is mottled with gray. Sucarnoochee 
soils are on flood plains and are frequently flooded. 
Sumter soils are calcareous throughout and do not have 
intersecting slickensides. 


Sumter County, Alabama 


Typical pedon of Okolona silty clay, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes; 1.5 miles south of Gainesville; 2,100 feet north 
and 1,500 feet east of the southwest corner of sec. 14, 
T. 21.N.,R. 2 W. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark olive gray (5Y 3/2) silty clay; 
moderate medium granular structure; firm, slightly 
plastic and sticky; many fine and medium roots; 
neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

A—6 to 17 inches; dark olive gray (5Y 3/2) silty clay; 
medium coarse prismatic structure parting to 
moderate fine angular blocky; very firm, sticky and 
plastic; common fine and medium roots; few fine 
and very fine dark brown and black concretions; few 
cracks filled with Ap material; neutral; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Bw1—17 to 28 inches; dark olive gray (5Y 3/2) silty clay; 
common medium faint very dark gray (5Y 3/1) 
mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate fine and medium angular and 
subangular blocky; firm, very plastic and very sticky; 
common fine roots; mildly alkaline; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bw2—28 to 36 inches; olive (SY 4/3) clay; few fine 
distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) mottles; 
intersecting slickensides form wedge-shaped 
aggregates that part to strong fine angular blocky 
structure; very firm, very plastic and very sticky; few 
fine black concretions; few fine calcium carbonate 
nodules; calcareous, slightly effervescent, 
moderately alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bw3—36 to 60 inches; mottled dark grayish brown (2.5Y 
4/2), light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4), and olive gray (5Y 
5/2) Clay; intersecting slickensides form wedge- 
shaped aggregates that part to strong fine and 
medium angular blocky structure; very firm, very 
plastic and very sticky; common fine black 
concretions; about 15 to 20 percent, by volume, 
common medium calcium carbonate nodules; 
calcareous, mildly alkaline. 


The solum is 40 to more than 60 inches thick. The 
reaction ranges from neutral to moderately alkaline 
throughout. Depth to chalk ranges from 40 to more than 
60 inches. Cycles of microknolls and microbasins are 
repeated at 7 to 15 feet intervals. Cracks to the surface 
are 1 to 1.5 centimeters wide and 20 to 24 inches deep 
in pastures and plowed fields (fig. 15). 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y, 
value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 to 3. The texture is silty 
clay or clay. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 4 or 5, 
and chroma of 2 to 4; or it is mottled in shades of brown 
and gray. The texture is clay. Most pedons contain few 
to common calcium carbonate nodules and manganese 
concretions. 
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Savannah Series 


The Savannah series consists of deep, moderately 
well drained, moderately slowly permeable soils on 
Coastal Plain uplands and terraces throughout the 
county. The soils formed in loamy marine or fluvial 
deposits, and they have a fragipan. Slopes range from 0 
to 5 percent. 

Savannah soils are associated on the landscape with 
Escambia and Smithdale soils. Escambia soils are at a 
slightly tower elevation than the Savannah soils, have a 
coarse-loamy control section, and are somewhat poorly 
drained. Smithdale soils are on adjacent uplands. Neither 
of the soils has a fragipan. 

Typical pedon of Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes; in a loblolly pine plantation 1 mile south of 
Livingston; 1,800 feet west and 1,600 feet south of the 
northeast corner of sec. 32, T. 19 N., R. 2 W. 


A—O to 4 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; common 
fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bt—4 to 18 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loam; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
commen fine roots; few patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bx1—18 to 33 inches; mottled strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6), yellowish red (5YR 4/6), yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6), and light gray (t1OYR 7/2) loam; weak 
very coarse prismatic structure; very firm; compact 
and brittle in about 65 percent of mass; few fine and 
medium roots in gray seams between prisms; thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bx2—33 to 48 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), yellowish red (5YR 4/6), strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6), and light gray (10YR 7/2) clay loam; weak to 
moderate coarse prismatic structure; very firm, 
compact and brittle in about 70 percent of mass; 
few fine pores; few thin patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bx3—48 to 65 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), yellowish red (5YR 4/6), strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6), and light gray (10YR 7/2) clay loam; weak 
coarse prismatic structure parting to moderate 
medium subangular blocky; very firm, compact and 
brittle in about 60 to 65 percent of mass; few thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid. 


The solum is more than 65 inches thick. The reaction 
is strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout except 
where lime has been added. Depth to the fragipan 
ranges from 16 to 30 inches. 
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Figure 15.—Cracks are common in pasture or cropland areas of Okolona silty clay, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 


The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 3 or 4. The texture is loam, fine sandy loam, 
or sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5, 
and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture is loam, sandy clay loam, 
or clay loam. Some pedons have few to common fine 
black concretions. 

The upper part of the Bx horizon has hue of 10YR or 
7.5YR, value of 5, and chroma of 6 or 8, with mottles in 
shades of gray and red; or it is mottled in shades of 
brown, yellow, gray, and red. The lower part of the Bx 
horizon is mottled in shades of brown, yellow, gray, and 
red. The texture of the Bx horizon is loam, clay loam, or 
sandy clay loam. 


Smithdale Series 


The Smithdale series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on Coastal Plain uplands 
throughout the county. The soils formed in loamy marine 
sediment. Slopes range from 1 to 5 percent. 


Smithdale soils are associated on the landscape with 
Luverne, Savannah, and Troup soils. Luverne and Troup 
soils are in positions similar to those of the Smithdale 
soils. Luverne soils have more than 35 percent clay in 
the control section. Savannah soils are on terraces at a 
lower elevation and have a fragipan. Troup soils have a 
sandy epipedon 40 inches or more thick. 

Typical pedon of Smithdale loamy sand, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes; in a pine plantation 1 mile northwest of Derby; 
2,250 feet north and 1,200 feet east of the southwest 
corner of sec. 9, T. 16N., R. 2 W. 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) loamy sand; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many fine 
and medium roots; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

BA—8 to 11 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) loamy 
sand; few fine distinct dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) stains 
around root channels; weak fine granular structure; 
very friable; common fine and medium roots; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 


Sumter County, Alabama 


Bti—11 to 45 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine and medium roots; few 
thin patchy clay films on ped faces; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—45 to 65 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; few 
fine roots; few thin patchy clay films on some ped 
faces; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; 
strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. The reaction 
is strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout except 
where lime has been added. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 2 to 6. The texture is fine sandy 
loam, sandy loam, or loamy sand. 

The BA horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 4 to 8. Mottles in shades of yellow or 
brown are in some pedons. The texture is loamy sand or 
sandy loam. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 5YR or 
2.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 to 8. Few to 
common mottles in shades of brown and yellowish 
brown are in some pedons. The texture is loam or sandy 
clay loam. The lower part of the Bt horizon has hue of 
2.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 to 8. 
Mottles in shades of yellow and brown and pockets of 
pale brown clean sand grains are in some pedons. The 
texture is sandy loam or loam. 


Sucarnoochee Series 


The Sucarnoochee series consists of deep, somewhat 
poorly drained, very slowly permeable soils on flood 
plains of the Blackland Prairie extending from the 
northwest to the eastern part of the county. The soils 
formed in calcareous, clayey alluvium. Slopes range from 
0 to 2 percent. 

Sucarnoochee soils are associated on the landscape 
with Demopolis, Houlka, Kipling, Okolona, Sumter, and 
Vaiden soils. Demopolis, Kipling, Okolona, Sumter, and 
Vaiden soils are on adjacent uplands and are not subject 
to flooding. Houlka soils do not have intersecting 
slickensides within 40 inches of the surface. 

Typical pedon of Sucarnoochee silty clay, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, frequently flooded; in a pasture 2 miles 
south of Gainesville, 1,600 feet south and 600 feet west 
of the northeast corner of sec. 27, T. 21.N.,R. 2 W. 


Ap—O to 9 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) silty 
clay; moderate fine and medium granular structure; 
firm, very sticky and very plastic; many fine roots; 
few cracks filled with gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay 
loam; moderately alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

AB— to 22 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) silty 
clay; common fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
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structure; firm, very sticky and plastic; common fine 
roots; few large intersecting slickensides; moderately 
alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bw1—22 to 32 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay; common 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; wedge-shaped 
aggregates formed by intersecting slickensides 
parting to moderate fine angular blocky structure; 
extremely firm, very sticky and very plastic; few fine 
roots; few fine manganese concretions; mildly 
alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bw2—82 to 65 inches; very dark gray (5Y 3/1) clay; 
common medium distinct gray (N 5/0), yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6), and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles; wedge-shaped aggregates formed by 
intersecting slickensides parting to moderate fine 
angular blocky structure; extremely firm, very sticky 
and very plastic; few fine roots; few calcium 
carbonate nodules; few fine manganese 
concretions; neutral. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. The reaction 
ranges from neutral to moderately alkaline throughout. 
Depth to intersecting slickensides ranges from 9 to 27 
inches. Clay content of the control section ranges from 
40 to 60 percent, and silt content is more than 30 
percent. Surface configuration in undisturbed areas 
consists of microknolls 2 to 8 inches above microbasins 
at intervals of 4 to 10 feet. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR to SY, value of 
3 or 4, and chroma of 2 or 3. If the value is 3 or less, 
this horizon is less than 12 inches thick. The texture is 
silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay. 

The AB horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 3 or 
4, and chroma of 1 to 3. If the chroma is 1, this horizon 
is more than 12 inches below the surface. Depth to 
distinct or prominent mottles is less than 20 inches 
below the surface. The texture is silty clay loam, silty 
clay, or clay. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 3 to 
6, and chroma of 1 or 2. Common to many mottles are in 
shades of brown or yellow. Many pedons are mottled in 
shades of brown, gray, and yellow. The texture is silty 
clay or clay. Common to many intersecting slickensides 
form wedge-shaped aggregates that part to moderate or 
strong subangular blocky or angular blocky structure. In 
most pedons, this horizon has few to common calcium 
carbonate nodules and manganese concretions. 


Sumter Series 


The Sumter series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained, slowly permeable soils on uplands of the 
Blackland Prairie. The soils formed in calcareous clays 
and chalk of the Blackland Prairie. Slopes range from 1 
to 8 percent. 
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Sumter soils are associated on the landscape with 
Demopolis, Kipling, Okolona, and Sucarnoochee soils. 
Demopolis soils have a solum less than 20 inches thick. 
Kipling soils have an acid argillic horizon. Okolona soils 
are deeper than the Sumter soils and have less than 40 
percent calcium carbonate equivalent. Sucarnoochee 
soils are on flood plains and are somewhat poorly 
drained. 

Typical pedon of Sumter silt loam in an area of 
Demopolis-Sumter complex, 1 to 3 percent slopes; 2.25 
miles southeast of Epes; 1,600 feet east and 1,600 feet 
south of the northwest corner of sec. 33, T. 20.N., R. 1 
W. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; common 
fine roots; mildly alkaline, calcareous; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

AB—6 to 9 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; common medium distinct grayish brown (2.5Y 
5/2) motties; weak medium granular structure; 
friable; few fine roots; 5 to 8 percent, by volume, 
calcium carbonate concretions; moderately alkaline, 
calcareous; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw—9 to 23 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) silty 
clay loam; common medium distinct light gray (2.5Y 
7/2) mottles; weak fine angular blocky structure; 
firm; few fine roots along bedding planes; 25 
percent, by volume, calcium carbonate concretions; 
moderately alkaline, calcareous; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Cr—23 to 60 inches; light gray (5Y 7/2) chalk; few to 
common streaks of brown and yellow mottles along 
bedding planes; platy rock structure; moderately 
alkaline, calcareous. 


The solum is 20 to 40 inches thick. The reaction is 
mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline throughout. The 
Sumter soils are calcareous throughout. 

The A and AB horizons have hue of 10YR to 5Y, value 
of 3 to 5, and chroma of 1 or 2. Texture is silt loam or 
silty clay loam. Some pedons have a very cobbly surface 
layer that is 35 to 60 percent, by volume, cobbles 3 to 
10 inches in diameter. Content of chalk channers or 
calcium carbonate nodules ranges up to 15 percent. 
Some pedons do not have an AB horizon. 

The upper part of the Bw horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 
5Y, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 3 to 6. The texture is 
silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay. Content of calcium 
carbonate nodules or chalk channers ranges from 2 to 
25 percent. The lower part of the Bw horizon has hue of 
10YR to 5Y, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 3 to 6. The 
texture is silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay. Some pedons 
have 5 to 25 percent, by volume, calcium carbonate 
nodules or chalk channers. 

Some pedons have a BC horizon that has the same 
range in color and texture as that of the lower part of the 
BW horizon. 
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The Cr horizon has hue of 2.5Y or SY, value 5 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 to 3. Few to common mottles in shades 
of brown and yellow are along bedding planes and 
cracks. This horizon is chalk or clayey marl. 


Troup Series 


The Troup series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on Coastal Plain uplands. 
The soils formed in thick, unconsolidated beds of sandy 
and loamy marine sediments. Slopes range from 0 to 20 
percent. 

Troup soils are associated on the landscape with 
Luverne and Smithdale soils. Smithdale and Luverne 
soils are on adjacent gently sloping ridgetops and do not 
have a thick sandy epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Troup loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes; in a pine plantation 2 miles north of Ward; 2,400 
feet north and 700 feet east of the southwest corner of 
sec. 2,T. 16N,R.3 W. 


A—0 to 7 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
loamy sand; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; common fine and medium roots; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E1—7 to 36 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loamy 
sand; single grained; loose; common fine roots; very 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

E2—36 to 54 inches; reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6) loamy 
sand; single grained; loose; pockets of uncoated 
sand grains; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt—54 to 75 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged 
with clay; strongly acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 50 to more than 
80 inches. The reaction is strongly acid or very strongly 
acid throughout except where lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 3 
to 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. The texture is loamy sand, 
loamy fine sand, or fine sand. 

The E horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
to 8, and chroma of 4 to 8. The texture is loamy sand or 
loamy fine sand. Some pedons have pockets of 
uncoated sand grains. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 7.5YR, value of 4 
to 7, and chroma of 4 to 8. The texture is sandy loam or 
sandy clay loam. 


Vaiden Series 


The Vaiden series consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained, very slowly permeable soils on uplands of the 
Blackland Prairie. The soils formed in thick beds of acid 
clays underlain by marl or chalk. Slopes are 0 to 1 
percent. 
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Vaiden soils are associated on the landscape with 
Demopolis, Kipling, Okolona, and Sumter soils. 
Demopolis soils have chalk at a depth of less than 20 
inches. Kipling soils have less than 60 percent clay in 
the control section. Okolona soils are alkaline throughout 
and do not have an argillic horizon that has distinct or 
prominent mottles within 20 inches of the surface. 
Sumter soils are calcareous throughout. 

Typical pedon of Vaiden silty clay loam, 0 to 1 percent 
slopes; in a soybean field; 3 miles northeast of Hamner; 
1,900 feet north and 600 feet east of southwest corner 
of sec. 24, T. 21.N., R. 3 W. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silty clay 
loam; moderate medium granular structure; friable, 
slightly sticky and plastic; common fine roots; few 
fine black concretions; strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Btl—6 to 18 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay; 
common medium distinct light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2), light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4), and strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm, very sticky and 
very plastic; common fine roots; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—18 to 34 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), gray (10YR 6/1), and yellowish red (SYR 4/8) 
clay; moderate medium angular blocky structure; 
firm, very sticky and very plastic; few fine roots; few 
nonintersecting slickensides; few black concretions; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg1i—34 to 43 inches; gray (5Y 6/1) ped faces; mottled 
grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) and yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) clay interiors; many coarse intersecting 
slickensides that part to weak fine angular blocky 
structure; firm, very sticky and plastic; common 
black concretions; slightly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Cg2—43 to 60 inches; gray (5Y 6/1) ped faces; gray 
(10YR 5/1) and light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) clay 
interiors; many coarse intersecting slickensides that 
part to weak fine angular blocky structure; firm, very 
sticky and plastic; common fine black concretions; 
about 20 to 30 percent, by volume, calcium 
carbonate nodules; calcareous, mildly alkaline. 


Depth to alkaline material ranges from 3 to 6 feet. The 
reaction ranges from medium acid to very strongly acid 
throughout the solum except where lime has been 
added. It ranges from very strongly acid to moderately 
alkaline in the substratum. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, 
and chroma of 2 or 3. The texture is silty clay loam or 
clay. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, 
value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 6 with mottles in 
shades of brown and gray; or is mottled in shades of 
yellow, gray, brown, and red. The lower part of the Bt 
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horizon is mottled in shades of yellow, brown, gray, and 
red. The texture of the Bt horizon is clay or silty clay. 

The Cg horizon has gray ped faces with the ped 
interiors mottled in shades of yellow, brown, and olive. 
The texture is clay or silty clay. Content of black 
concretions and calcium carbonate nodules range from 5 
to 35 percent. 

Some pedons have a Cr horizon that is a gray or olive 
chalk or marl. 


Wilcox Series 


The Wilcox series consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained, very slowly permeable soils on Coastal Plain 
uplands extending from the west central to the 
southeastern part of the county. The soils formed in 
acid, clayey shale marine sediment. Slopes range from. 2 
to 8 percent. 

Wilcox soils are associated on the landscape with 
Kipling, Mayhew, and Vaiden soils. Kipling and Vaiden 
soils are underlain by clayey marl or chalk. Mayhew soils 
have a gray argillic horizon. 

Typical pedon of Wilcox silty clay, 2 to 5 percent 
siopes; in a loblolly pine plantation 6 miles south of 
Bellamy; 400 feet north and 500 feet east of the 
southwest corner of sec. 8, T. 16.N., R. 1 W. 


A—O0 to 4 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silty clay; 
moderate fine granular structure; friable; common 
fine roots; few worm casts; very strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Bt1—4 to 14 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) silty clay; 
common medium distinct light brownish gray (1OYR 
6/2) mottles and few fine distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm, plastic and sticky; common 
fine roots; few worm casts; few patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; extremely acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt2—14 to 41 inches; mottled light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2), red (2.5YR 4/6), and strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) clay; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; very firm, very plastic and very sticky; few 
fine roots; few thin patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; few nonintersecting slickensides; extremely 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—41 to 65 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) and grayish brown 
(2.5Y 5/2) soft acid clayey shale; common medium 
prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) and strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) mottles; weak thick platy structure to massive; 
very firm; extremely acid. 


The solum is 30 to 50 inches thick. The reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to extremely acid except 
where lime has been added. 
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The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 1 or 3. The texture is silt loam, silty clay loam, 
or silty clay. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 
5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. Few to 
common mottles are in shades of brown and gray. The 
lower part of the Bt horizon is mottled in shades of 


brown, gray, and red. A few shale fragments are in some 
pedons. The texture of the Bt horizon is silty clay or clay. 

The C horizon has a gray matrix with red and brown 
mottles, or it is mottled in shades of gray, red, and 
brown. This horizon is soft, acid, clayey shale that can 
be cut with a spade. 


Formation of the Soils 
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The main processes involved in the formation of soil 
horizons are accumulation of organic matter, leaching of 
calcium carbonate and bases, reduction and transfer of 
iron, and formation and translocation of silicate clay 
minerals. These processes can occur in combination or 
individually, depending on the integration of the factors 
of soil formation. 

Most soils have four main horizons: A, E, B, and C. 

The A horizon, or surface layer, is the horizon of 
maximum accumulation of organic matter. The content of 
organic matter varies in different soils because of 
differences in relief, wetness, and inherent fertility. 

The E horizon, or subsurface layer, is the horizon of 
maximum loss of soluble or suspended material. Troup 
soils have both an A horizon and an E horizon. Other 
soils, such as the Sumter soils, have an A horizon but do 
not have an E horizon. 

The B horizon, or subsoil, lies immediately below the A 
or E horizon. It is the horizon of maximum accumulation 
of dissolved or suspended material such as iron or clay. 
In very young soils, such as the Bigbee soils, the B 
horizon has not yet developed. 

The C horizon, or the substratum, has been affected 
very little by soil forming processes, but it may be 
somewhat modified by weathering. 

Gleying is the chemical reduction and transfer of iron. 
It is evident in the wet soils of the county. Gleying is 
indicated by gray in the subsoil and gray mottles in other 
horizons, which indicates the reduction and loss of iron. 
Some horizons have mottles in shades of red and 
concretions, indicating a segregation of iron as in the 
Escambia soils. 

Leaching of carbonates and bases has occurred in 
most of the Coastal Plain soils in the county. This 
contributes to the development of the horizons and to 
the inherent low fertility and acid reaction of these soils. 

In uniform materials, the difference in natural soil 
drainage generally is closely associated with slope or 
relief. Soil drainage in turn, affects the color and natural 
drainage of the soil. Soils, such as the Smithdale soils, 
that formed under good drainage conditions have a 
subsoil that is uniformly bright in color. Soils that formed 
under poor drainage conditions, such as the Minter soils, 
are grayish. Soils that formed where drainage is 
intermediate have a subsoil that is mottled with gray and 
brown. Escambia and Savannah soils are examples. The 


gray colors persist even after the soils are artificially 
drained. 

In steep areas, geological erosion removes the surface 
layer of the soils. In low-lying or depressional areas, soil 
material often accumulates and adds to the thickness of 
the surface layer. In other areas, the formation of soil 
material and rate of removal are in equilibrium with soil 
development. Relief, or the lack of it, also relates to the 
eluviation of clay from the E horizon to the Bt harizon. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


In this section, the major factors and processes that 
have affected the formation and morphology of the soils 
of Sumter County are described. Soil, as used in this 
discussion, is a natural, three-dimensional body at the 
earth’s surface. It is capable of supporting plants and 
has properties resulting from the integrated effects of 
climate and living matter acting on earthy parent material 
as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 

Soils are formed through the interaction of five major 
factors: climate, plant and animal life, parent material, 
relief, and time. The relative influence of each factor 
varies from place to place, and in some places, one 
factor dominates in the formation of a soil and 
determines most of its properties. 


Climate 


Climate influences the variety of plants and largely 
determines the type of weathering that takes place. The 
warm, humid climate of Sumter County has favored 
strong weathering and rapid leaching of the soils. Almost 
all of the soils are acid. Because of weathering and 
leaching, the natural level of plant nutrients is low in 
most of the soils. 

Soil temperatures vary somewhat throughout the 
county. Temperature influences the rate of physical and 
chemical reactions in the soil. The well drained Cahaba 
and Bighee soils on terraces of the Tombigbee River are 
slightly warmer than the soils of the rest of the county. 
The Smithdale soils on north- and east-facing slopes at 
the highest elevations are cooler. More detailed 
information on the climate is available in the section, 
“General Nature of the Survey Area.” 
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Plant and Animal Life 


Trees, grasses, rodents, earthworms, micro-organisms, 
and other forms of plant and animal life are important 
factors in the processes of soil formation. Climate and 
relief acting on parent material throughout a period of 
time affect the degree to which plant and animal life 
contribute to soil formation. If the effects of climate and 
relief are favorable, plants and animals can grow. 

As a result of root penetration, water and air can move 
into the soil more rapidly. This improves soil structure 
and contributes to more chemical reactions. Roots also 
help in recycling needed plant nutrients. Plant nutrients 
are returned to the surface and are not lost in the 
ground water by leaching if there are sufficient roots to 
take these nutrients up as they pass through the soil. 
The coarser textured soils, such as the Bigbee and 
Troup soils, generally have sparse vegetation in wooded 
areas. Leaching has removed all but trace amounts of 
plant nutrients from these soils. Grasses reduce teaching 
more than certain trees and recycle calcium more 
efficiently than trees. Most of the soils in Sumter County 
formed under forest vegetation. As a result, soils, such 
as the Savannah soils, developed a light color surface 
layer. The Okolona soils have a darker surface layer that 
was influenced by the presence of grasses during the 
development of these soils. 

Most animal life in the soil is in the surface layer. 
Earthworms and rodents continuously mix the soil. This 
helps water infiltration, which in turn helps chemical 
weathering. The micro-organisms, such as fungi and 
bacteria, help the weathering of the parent material, 
which affects the amount of minerals in the soil. Micro- 
organisms also help break down organic matter and 
return organic acids and inorganic acids as plant 
nutrients into the soil. The nutrients are then used by the 
plants or they are leached out of the soil. 


Parent Material 


Parent material is material from which a soil forms. It 
influences the mineral and chemical composition of the 
soil and, to a large extent, the rate at which soil 
formation takes place. Most of the parent material in 
Sumter County consists of water-deposited sediment. 
The texture varies and is related to the energy of the 
water at the time of deposition. Bigbee soils are brown 
and coarse textured. They have been recently deposited 
by water from the Tombigbee River. Some of the soils in 
Sumter County formed mainly in residuum. Demopolis 
soils formed in weathered chalk. 


Relief 


The relief, or shape of the landscape, in Sumter 
County ranges from level to steep. The elevation ranges 
from about 40 feet above sea level in the southeastern 
part of the county near the Tombigbee River to about 
440 feet near Belmont in the eastern part of the county. 
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Much of the nearly level relief is on flood plains and 
terraces and on the Pleistocene and Holocene 
formations south of Livingston. The elevation of the 
Pleistocene and Holocene Formations ranges from about 
92 feet at McDowell to about 150 feet at Warsaw in the 
northeastern part of the county. Relatively smooth 
ridgetops, referred to as old high river terraces, are west 
of the Pleistocene and Holocene Formations and parallel 
to the Tombigbee River. The recent Tombigbee River 
alluvium is about 100 feet in elevation at the Pickens 
County line, north of Sumter County, and falls to about 
40 feet at the Choctaw County line to the south. All of 
the upland soil formations decrease in elevation from 
north to south. Except for the gently sloping soils on the 
Blackland Prairie in the northern part of the county, most 
of the remaining areas of the county are highly dissected 
with narrow ridges and sloping to moderately steep side 
slopes. The nearly level to moderately sloping, clayey 
Vaiden, Kipling, Okolona, Demopolis, and Sumter soils 
are in the central and northern parts of the county in the 
upper Cretaceous grouping of Demopolis and Mooreville 
chalk formations. These soils are about 300 to 400 feet 
higher in elevation than the river terrace soils in the 
south. 

Relief influences soil formation. It controls surface 
drainage and affects the percolation of water through the 
soil. Relief affects the depth of soil, the plant and animal 
life, and some of the soil-forming processes. Soils on 
steeper slopes, such as Demopolis soils, are more 
subject to erosion because of concentrated rapid runoff. 
These soils are generally not as deep as other soils. The 
Houlka and Minter soils are in depressions and are 
generally wet. The Smithdale and Troup soils are on 
higher, convex surfaces and are better drained. 
Differences in relief cause free water to leave well 
drained soils and to accumulate in the poorly drained 
soils. 


Time 


Time is required for the parent material to be changed 
into a soil. The change takes place slowly. Maturity of a 
soil determines the degree of profile development. Soils 
that formed in similar parent material can differ in 
maturity. Those that show little or no evidence of profile 
development are immature. Those having well expressed 
horizons are mature. The Savannah and Smithdale soils 
formed in loamy material. The Alamuchee soils are on 
flood plains and are still accumulating material deposited 
by floodwater. These soils are younger than the 
Smithdale soils and have only weakly expressed 
horizons. Smithdale soils on uplands are mature. The 
time since deposition has been long enough for the 
development of a well defined profile. 
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Geology 


Sumter County is underlain by material of sedimentary 
origin representing the Cretaceous, Tertiary, and 
Quaternary geologic periods. The Cretaceous and 
Tertiary formations consist of sediment deposits in 
shallow marine, estaurine, and deltaic environments. The 
formations are exposed in a series of northwest- to 
southeast-trending bands; the older formations crop out 
in the northeast part of the county and exposures 
become progressively younger toward the southwest. 
The formations slope gently to the southwest. The 
average dip of the Cretaceous units is about 45 feet per 
mile, and the average dip of the Tertiary units is about 
30 feet per mile. The landscape of the area is largely 
controlled by the geology, with low ridges, or cuestas, 
where the surface formations are fine clastics or 
carbonates. Quaternary sediment overlies the older 
formations unconformably and is closely related to 
existing stream patterns. 

The Cretaceous formations consist of the Prairie Bluff 
Chalk, the Ripley Formation, the Demopolis Chalk, and 
to a lesser extent the Mooreville Chalk, which together 
make up the Selma Group. The Demopolis Chalk is the 
thickest of the formations, ranging up to 520 feet in 
thickness. It overlies the Mooreville Chalk and crops out 
in the northern part of the county in a band about 8 
miles wide. Exposures of the chalk vary from light gray 
to white. The lower part of the Demopolis Chalk consists 
of about 30 feet of thinly bedded marly chalk. This is 
overlain by a relatively pure chalk facies containing 75 to 
95 percent calcium carbonate, which is of potential 
economic value for cement production. This material is 
presently quarried near Epes west of U.S. Highway 11 
near the banks of the Tombigbee River. 

Locally, the beds of the Demopolis Chalk, Ripley 
Formation, and Prairie Bluff Chalk are disrupted by a 
zone of faulting known as the “Livingston Fault Zone.” 
This zone extends southeast from the vicinity of 
Sumiterville, in the western part of the county, for about 
22 miles into the east-central part of the county. It 
consists of a set of blocks that have been displaced 
along parallel faults by a vertical movement ranging from 
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a few inches to more than 100 feet. There is no 
evidence of recent movement along these faults. 

Tertiary formations are exposed mainly in the 
southwestern part of Sumter County where they overlie 
the Cretaceous formations unconformably. The Tertiary 
formations of the Paleocene Midway Group and the 
Eocene Wilcox Group. The Paleocene Midway Group 
contains the Clayton Formation, the Porters Creek 
Formation, and the Naheola Formation. The Eocene 
Wilcox Group contains the Nanafalia Formation and the 
Tuscahoma Sand. The Tertiary formations consist 
primarily of interbedded shales, silts, sands, and gravels. 

The Porters Creek Formation is up to 450 feet thick 
and is mainly marine clay that is dark brown to black 
when unweathered. The clay is used in the making of 
light-weight aggregate and is being quarried south of 
Livingston. The Porters Creek Formation crops out in a 
belt 5 to 8 miles wide, extending from the west-central 
margin of the county to the southeast corner and 
forming the ‘‘flatwoods” part of the county. Other 
Tertiary strata of economic significance include a lignite- 
bearing member of the Naheola Formation and coarsely 
clastic beds in several formations that are potential 
sources of sand and gravel. 

The Quaternary formations are mainly high terrace 
deposits, alluvium, and low terrace deposits. The 
formations are lenticular deposits of unconsolidated 
sand, gravel, silt, and clay deposited in the channels and 
flood plains of Pleistocene and recent streams. The high 
terrace deposits are adjacent to the valleys of the 
Tombigbee River and its major tributaries. These terrace 
deposits are generally less than 50 feet thick. Alluvium 
and low terrace deposits occur along all major streams 
and larger tributaries throughout the county. High 
terrace, low terrace, and alluvial deposits have similar 
characteristics and therefore are mapped as a single unit 
(17, 15). 

Alluvial deposits in streams draining the Cretaceous 
formations in Sumter County consist mainly of silt and 
clay, whereas deposits along streams in the Tertiary 
formations contain large amounts of sand and varying 
amounts of gravel. Areas along the Tombigbee River are 
of potential economic value for sand and gravel, and 
some areas are being quarried. 
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ABC soil. A soil having an A, a B, and a C horizon. 

AC soil. A soil having only an A and a C horizon. 
Commonly such soil formed in recent alluvium or on 
steep rocky slopes. 

Aeration, soil. The exchange of air in soil with air from 
the atmosphere. The air in a well-aerated soil is 
similar to that in the atmosphere; the air in a poorly 
aerated soil is considerably higher in carbon dioxide 
and lower in oxygen. 

Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single 
mass or cluster. Natural soil aggregates, such as 
granules, blocks, or prisms, are called peds. Clods 
are aggregates produced by tillage or logging. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited 
on land by streams. 

Area reclaim (in tables). An area difficult to reclaim after 
the removal of soil for construction and other uses. 
Revegetation and erosion control are extremely 
difficult. 

Association, soil. A group of soils geographically 
associated in a characteristic repeating pattern and 
defined and delineated as a single map unit. 

Available water capacity (available moisture 
capacity). The capacity of soils to hold water 
available for use by most plants. It is commonly 
defined as the difference between the amount of 
soil water at field moisture capacity and the amount 
at wilting point. It is commonly expressed as inches 
of water per inch of soil. The capacity, in inches, in 
a 60-inch profile or to a limiting layer is expressed 
as— 


Inches 


Base saturation. The degree to which material having 
cation-exchange properties is saturated with 
exchangeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, Na, kK), 
expressed as a percentage of the total cation- 
exchange capacity. 

Bedding planes. Fine stratifications, less than 5 
millimeters thick, in unconsolidated alluvial, eolian, 
lacustrine, or marine sediments. 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and other 
unconsolidated material or that is exposed at the 
surface. 


Bottom land. The normal flood plain of a stream, 
subject to flooding. 

Broad-base terrace. A ridge-type terrace built to control 
erosion by diverting runoff along the contour at a 
nonscouring velocity. The terrace is 10 to 20 inches 
high and 15 to 30 feet wide and has gently sloping 
sides, a rounded crown, and a dish-shaped channel 
along the upper side. It may be nearly level or have 
a grade toward one or both ends. 

Caicareous soil. A soil containing enough calcium 
carbonate (commonly combined with magnesium 
carbonate) to effervesce visibly when treated with 
cold, dilute hydrochloric acid. 

California bearing ratio (CBR). The load-supporting 
capacity of a soil as compared to that of a standard 
crushed limestone, expressed as a ratio. First 
standardized in California. A soil having a CBR of 16 
supports 16 percent of the load that would be 
supported by standard crushed limestone, per unit 
area, with the same degree of distortion. 

Capillary water. Water held as a film around soil 
particles and in tiny spaces between particles. 
Surface tension is the adhesive force that holds 
capillary water in the soil. 

Cation. An ion carrying a positive charge of electricity. 
The common soil cations are calcium, potassium, 
magnesium, sodium, and hydrogen. 

Cation-exchange capacity. The total amount of 
exchangeable cations that can be held by the soil, 
expressed in terms of milliequivalents per 100 grams 
of soil at neutrality (pH 7.0) or at some other stated 
pH value. The term, as applied to soils, is 
synonymous with base-exchange capacity, but is 
more precise in meaning. 

Cement rock. Shaly limestone used in the manufacture 
of cement. 

Channery soil. A soil that is, by volume, more than 15 
percent thin, flat fragments of sandstone, shale, 
slate, limestone, or schist as much as 6 inches 
along the longest axis. A single piece is called a 
fragment. 

Chiseling. Tillage with an implement having one or more 
soil-penetrating points that shatter or loosen hard 
compacted layers to a depth below normal plow 
depth. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural 
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class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent 
silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface 
of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root channels, 
i.@., Clay coating, clay skin. 

Climax vegetation. The stabilized plant community on a 
particular site. The plant cover reproduces itself and 
does not change so long as the environment 
remains the same. 

Coarse fragments. If round, mineral or rock particles 2 
millimeters to 25 centimeters (10 inches) in 
diameter; if flat, mineral or rock particles (flagstone) 
15 to 38 centimeters (6 to 15 inches) long. 

Coarse textured soil. Sand or loamy sand. 

Cobblestone (or cobble). A rounded or partly rounded 
fragment of rock 3 to 10 inches (7.5 to 25 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Complex slope. Irregular or variable slope. Planning or 
constructing terraces, diversions, and other water- 
control measures on a complex slope is difficult. 

Complex, soil. A map unit of two or more kinds of soil in 
such an intricate pattern or so small in area that it is 
not practical to map them separately at the selected 
scale of mapping. The pattern and proportion of the 
soils are somewhat similar in all areas. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various 
sizes, shapes, and colors consisting of concentrated 
compounds or cemented soil grains. The 
composition of most concretions is unlike that of the 
surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and iron oxide 
are common compounds in concretions. 

Conservation tillage. A tillage system that does not 
invert the soil and that leaves a protective amount 
of crop residue on the surface throughout the year. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with 
which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms 
commonly used to describe consistence are— 
Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not 
hold together in a mass. 

Friable.-—When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be 
pressed together into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate 
pressure between thumb and forefinger, but 
resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate 
pressure but can be pressed into a lump; will form a 
“wire” when rolled between thumb and forefinger. 
Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and 
tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather than 
to pull free from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; 
can be broken with difficulty between thumb and 
forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual 
grains under very slight pressure. 
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Cemented.—Hard:; little affected by moistening. 

Contour stripcropping. Growing crops in strips that 
follow the contour. Strips of grass or close-growing 
crops are alternated with strips of clean-tilled crops 
or summer fallow. 

Control section. The part of the soil on which 
classification is based. The thickness varies among 
different kinds of soil, but for many it is that part of 
the soil profile between depths of 10 inches and 40 
or 80 inches. 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or 
deterioration of concrete. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to 
improve and protect the soil between periods of 
regular crop production, or a crop grown between 
trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Cutbanks cave (in tables). The walls of excavations 
tend to cave in or slough. 

Deferred grazing. Postponing grazing or resting 
grazingland for a prescribed period. 

Dense layer (in tables). A very firm, massive layer that 
has a bulk density of more than 1.8 grams per cubic 
centimeter. Such a layer affects the ease of digging 
and can affect filling and compacting. 

Depth to rock (in tables). Bedrock is too near the 
surface for the specified use. 

Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, 
generally a terrace, built to protect downslope areas 
by diverting runoff from its natural course. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation 
during soil formation, as opposed to altered 
drainage, which is commonly the result of artificial 
drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the 
sudden deepening of channels or the blocking of 
drainage outlets. Seven classes of natural soil 
drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil very rapidly. Excessively drained soils are 
commonly very coarse textured, rocky, or shallow. 
Some are steep. All are free of the mottling related 
to wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed 
from the soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively 
drained soils are sandy and rapidly pervious. Some 
are shallow. Some are so steep that much of the 
water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of 
the mottling related to wetness. 

Well drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
readily, but not rapidly. It is available to plants 
throughout most of the growing season, and 
wetness does not inhibit growth of roots for 
significant periods during most growing seasons. 
Well drained soils are commonly medium textured. 
They are mainly free of mottling. 

Moderately well drained.—Water is removed from 
the soil somewhat slowly during some periods. 
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Moderately well drained soils are wet for only a 
short time during the growing season, but 
periodically they are wet long enough that most 
mesophytic crops are affected. They commonly 
have a slowly pervious layer within or directly below 
the solum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or 
both. 

Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly 
enough that the soil is wet for significant periods 
during the growing season. Wetness markedly 
restricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless 
artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly 
drained soils commonly have a slowly pervious 
layer, a high water table, additional water from 
seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combination 
of these. 

Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that 
the soil is saturated periodically during the growing 
season or remains wet for ong periods. Free water 
is commonly at or near the surface for long enough 
during the growing season that most mesophytic 
crops cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially 
drained. The soil is not continuously saturated in 
layers directly below plow depth. Poor drainage 
results from a high water table, a slowly pervious 
layer within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous 
rainfall, or a combination of these. 

Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil so slowly that free water remains at or on the 
surface during most of the growing season. Unless 
the soil is artificially drained, most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are 
commonly level or depressed and are frequently 
ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high and nearly 
continuous, they can have moderate or high slope 
gradients. 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, 
from an area. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by water, 
wind, ice, or other geologic agents and by such 
processes as gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geologic)—Erosion caused by geologic 
processes acting over long geologic periods and 
resulting in the wearing away of mountains and the 
building up of such landscape features as flood 
plains and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 
Erosion (accelerated)—Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the 
activities of man or other animals or of a 
catastrophe in nature, such as fire, that exposes the 
surface. 

Excess fines (in tables). Excess silt and clay are in the 
soil. The soil is not a source of gravel or sand for 
construction purposes. 

Fallow. Cropland left idle in order to restore productivity 
through accumulation of moisture. Summer fallow is 
common in regions of limited rainfall where cereal 
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grains are grown. The soil is tilled for at least one 
growing season for weed control] and decomposition 
of plant residue. 

Fast intake (in tabies). The movement of water into the 
soil is rapid. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide 
plant nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper 
balance, for the growth of specified plants when 
light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other growth 
factors are favorable. 

Field moisture capacity. The moisture content of a soil, 
expressed as a percentage of the ovendry weight, 
after the gravitational, or free, water has drained 
away; the field moisture content 2 or 3 days after a 
soaking rain; also called normal field capacity, 
normal moisture capacity, or capillary capacity. 

Fine textured soil. Sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream, 
subject to frequent or occasional flooding. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Foot slope. The inclined surface at the base of a hill. 

Fragile (in tables). The soil is easily damaged by use or 
disturbance. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle subsurface horizon low in 
porosity and content of organic matter and low or 
moderate in clay but high in silt or very fine sand. A 
fragipan appears cemented and restricts roots. 
When dry, it is hard or very hard and has a higher 
bulk density than the horizon or horizons above. 
When moist, it tends to rupture suddenly under 
pressure rather than to deform slowly. 

Genesis, soil. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers 
especially to the processes or soil-forming factors 
responsible for the formation of the solum, or true 
soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Gilgai. Commonly a succession of microbasins and 
microknolls in nearly level areas or of microvalleys 
and microridges parallel with the slope. Typically, 
the microrelief of Vertisols—clayey soils having a 
high coefficient of expansion and contraction with 
changes in moisture content. 

Gleyed soil. Soil that formed under poor drainage, 
resulting in the reduction of iron and other elements 
in the profile and in gray colors and mottles. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, 
typically broad and shallow, seeded to grass as 
protection against erosion. Conducts surface water 
away from cropland. 

Gravel. Rounded or angular fragments of rock up to 3 
inches (2 millimeters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. 
An individual piece is a pebble. 

Gravelly soil material. Material that is 15 to 50 percent, 
by volume, rounded or angular rock fragments, not 
prominently flattened, up to 3 inches (7.5 
centimeters) in diameter. 
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Green-manure crop (agronomy). A soil-improving crop 
grown to be plowed under in an early stage of 
maturity or soon after maturity. 

Ground water (geology). Water filling all the unblocked 
pores of underlying material below the water table. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by running 
water and through which water ordinarily runs only 
after rainfall. The distinction between a gully anda 
rill is one of depth. A gully generally is an obstacle 
to farm machinery and is too deep to be obliterated 
by ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser depth and can 
be smoothed over by ordinary tillage. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics produced 
by soil-forming processes. In the identification of soil 
horizons, an upper case letter represents the major 
horizons. Numbers or lower case letters that follow 
represent subdivisions of the major horizons. An 
explanation of the subdivisions is given in the Soi/ 
Survey Manual. The major horizons of mineral soil 
are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer of fresh and decaying 
plant residue at the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon at or near the 
surface in which an accumulation of humified 
organic matter is mixed with the mineral material. 
Also, a plowed surface horizon, most of which was 
originally part of a B horizon. 

E horizon.—The mineral horizon in which the main 
feature is loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or 
some combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an O, A, or E 
horizon. The B horizon is, in part, a layer of 
transition from the overlying horizon to the 
underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has 
distinctive characteristics, such as accumulation of 
clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination of 
these; prismatic or blocky structure; redder or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or a 
combination of these. The combined A and B 
horizons are generally called the solum, or true soil. 
If a soil does not have a B horizon, the A horizon 
alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding 
indurated bedrock, that is little affected by soil- 
forming processes and does not have the properties 
typical of the A or B horizon. The material of a C 
horizon may be either like or unlike that in which the 
solum formed. If the material is known to differ from 
that in the solum, the Arabic numeral 2 precedes the 
letter C. 

Ft layer.—Consolidated rock (unweathered bedrock) 
beneath the soil. The rock commonly underlies a C 
horizon, but can be directly below an A ora B 
horizon. 

Humus. The well decomposed, more or less stable part 
of the organic matter in mineral soils. 
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Hydrologic soil groups. Refers to soils grouped 
according to their runoff-producing characteristics. 
The chief consideration is the inherent capacity of 
soil bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The 
slope and the kind of plant cover are not considered 
but are separate factors in predicting runoff. Soils 
are assigned to four groups. In group A are soils 
having a high infiltration rate when thoroughly wet 
and having a low runoff potential. They are mainly 
deep, well drained, and sandy or gravelly. In group 
D, at the other extreme, are soils having a very slow 
infiltration rate and thus a high runoff potential. They 
have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
have a permanent high water table, or are shallow 
over nearly impervious bedrock or other material. A 
soil is assigned to two hydrologic groups if part of 
the acreage is artificially drained and part is 
undrained. 

Illuviation. The movement of soil material from one 
horizon to another in the soil profile. Generally, 
material is removed from an upper horizon and 
deposited in a lower horizon. 

Impervious soil. A soil through which water, air, or roots 
penetrate slowly or not at all. No soil is absolutely 
impervious to air and water all the time. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the 
immediate surface of soil or other material. This 
contrasts with percolation, which is movement of 
water through soil layers or material. 

Infiltration capacity. The maximum rate at which water 
can infiltrate into a soil under a given set of 
conditions. 

Infiltration rate. The rate at which water penetrates the 
surface of the soil at any given instant, usually 
expressed in inches per hour. The rate can be 
limited by the infiltration capacity of the soil or the 
rate at which water is applied at the surface. 

Intake rate. The average rate of water entering the soil 
under irrigation. Most soils have a fast initial rate; 
the rate decreases with application time. Therefore, 
intake rate for design purposes is not a constant but 
is a variable depending on the net irrigation 
application. The rate of water intake in inches per 
hour is expressed as follows: 


GOSS than :0:2. sess ncaa taint antec very low 
210 04 isis asd verasisn rts seated icadsianterrsaternapteadan low 
0.4 to 0.75... .. moderately low 
MLD NO 2 sce ns Saisie cen cg ded pa Pe ecties nes at eden eae moderate 
1.25 to 1.75. moderately high 
VIS NO: 2:5 ssc secs: Seas sve cee hie arate oes high 
More:than:2.50. 3c cesisceres cissetsciaeiea aisesstecccses very high 


Irrigation. Application of water to soils to assist in 
production of crops. Methods of irrigation are— 
Drip for trickle).—Water is applied slowly and under 
low pressure to the surface of the soil or into the 
soil through such applicators as emitters, porous 
tubing, or perforated pipe. 
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Furrow.—Water is applied in small ditches made by 
cultivation implements. Furrows are used for tree 
and row crops. 

Sprinkler.—Water is sprayed over the soil surface 
through pipes or nozzles from a pressure system. 
Subirrigation.—Water is applied in open ditches or 
tile lines until the water table is raised enough to wet 
the soil. 

Wild flooding.—Water, released at high points, is 
allowed to flow onto an area without controlled 
distribution. 

Landslide. The rapid downhill movement of a mass of 
soil and loose rock, generally when wet or 
saturated. The speed and distance of movement, as 
well as the amount of soil and rock material, vary 
greatly. 

Large stones (in tables), Rock fragments that are 3 
inches (7.5 centimeters) or more across. Large 
stones adversely affect the specified use of the soil. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or 
other material by percolating water. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 
28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less than 52 
percent sand particles. 

Low strength. The soil is not strong enough to support 
loads. 

Medium textured soil. Very fine sandy loam, loam, silt 
loam, or silt. 

Mineral soil. Soil that is mainly mineral material and low 
in organic material. Its bulk density is more than that 
of organic soil. 

Miscellaneous area. An area that has little or no natural 
soil and supports little or no vegetation. 

Moderately coarse textured soil. Sandy loam and fine 
sandy loam. 

Moderately fine textured soil. Clay loam, sandy clay 
loam, and silty clay loam. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, 
including the texture, structure, porosity, 
consistence, color, and other physical, mineral, and 
biological properties of the various horizons, and the 
thickness and arrangement of those horizons in the 
soil profile. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary 
in number and size. Mottling generally indicates poor 
aeration and impeded drainage. Descriptive terms 
are as follows: abundance—/few, common, and 
many, size—fine, medium, and coarse; and 
contrast—/aint, distinct, and prominent. The size 
measurements are of the diameter along the 
greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 5 
millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 
millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more 
than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch). 
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Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of 
the three simple variables—hue, value, and chroma. 
For example, a notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color of 
10YR hue, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

Narrow-base terrace. A terrace no more than 4 to 8 
feet wide at the base. A narrow-base terrace is 
similar to a broad-base terrace, except for the width 
of the ridge and channel. 

Neutral soil. A soil having a pH value between 6.6 and 
7.3. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant 
essential to its growth. Plant nutrients are mainly 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, sulfur, iron, manganese, copper, boron, 
and zinc obtained from the soil and carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen obtained from the air and 
water. 

Open space. A relatively undeveloped green or wooded 
area provided mainly within an urban area to 
minimize feelings of congested living. 

Organic matter. Plant and animal residue in the soil in 
various stages of decomposition. 

Pan. A compact, dense layer in a soil that impedes the 
movement of water and the growth of roots. For 
example, hardpan, fragipan, claypan, plowpan, and 
traffic pan. 

Parent material. The unconsolidated organic and 
mineral material in which soil forms. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a 
granule, a prism, or a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called “a soil.” 
A pedon is three dimensional and large enough to 
permit study of all horizons. Its area ranges from 
about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the 
soil. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through 
the soil. 

Percs slowly (in tables). The slow movement of water 
through the soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Permeability. The quality of the soil that enables water 
to move through the profile. Permeability is 
measured as the number of inches per hour that 
water moves through the saturated soil. Terms 
describing permeability are: 


VO@ry SlOW eceveicsecieesed erioneaceenstes less than 0.06 inch 
SNOW sisc2.s5.ohesbeivtles lara nepenettena eatee: 0.06 to 0.2 inch 
Moderately slow.. wee 0.2 to 0.6 inch 
Moderate... 0.6 inch to 2.0 inches 


spree 2.0 to 6.0 inches 
ets 6.0 to 20 inches 
Vary rapid... eee more than 20 inches 

Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series based on 
features that affect its use and management. For 
example, siope, stoniness, and thickness. 

pH value. A numerical designation of acidity and 
alkalinity in soil. (See Reaction, soil.) 
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Piping (in tables). Subsurface tunnels or pipelike cavities 
are formed by water moving through the soil. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range of moisture 
content within which the soil remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil 
changes from semisolid to plastic. 

Plinthite. The sesquioxide-rich, humus-poor, highly 
weathered mixture of clay with quartz and other 
diluents. [t commonly appears as red mottles, 
usually in platy, polygonal, or reticulate patterns. 
Plinthite changes irreversibly to an ironstone 
hardpan or to irregular aggregates on repeated 
wetting and drying, especially if it is exposed also to 
heat from the sun. In a moist soil, plinthite can be 
cut with a spade. It is a form of laterite. 

Plowpan. A compacted layer formed in the soil directly 
below the plowed layer. 

Ponding. Standing water on soils in closed depressions. 
Unless the soils are artificially drained, the water can 
be removed only by percolation or 
evapotranspiration. 

Poorly graded. Refers to a coarse grained soil or soil 
material consisting mainly of particles of nearly the 
same size. Because there is little difference in size 
of the particles, density can be increased only 
slightly by compaction. 

Poor filter (in tables). Because of rapid permeability, the 
soil may not adequately filter effluent from a waste 
disposa! system, 

Poor outlets (in tables). In these areas, surface or 
subsurface drainage outlets are difficult or expensive 
to install. 

Productivity, soil. The capability of a soil for producing 
a specified plant or sequence of plants under 
specific management. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. A measure of the acidity or alkalinity of a 
soil expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 
7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction 
because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The degree of 
acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


pH 
Extremely ACI... secs rseseeenenseterereree below 4.5 
Very strongly acid 4.5 to 5.0 
Strongly acid... 5.1 to 6.5 
Medium acid. 5.6 to 6.0 
Slightly acid.. 6.1 to 6.5 
Neutral.......... 6.6 to 7.3 
Mildly alkaline....... 7.4 to 7.8 
Moderately alkaline.. 7.9 to 8.4 
Strongly alkaline... cesses reeeeereeees 8.5 to 9.0 


Very strongly alkaline... eee 9.1 and higher 


Regolith. The unconsolidated mantle of weathered rock 
and soil material on the earth's surface; the loose 
earth material above the solid rock. 

Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, 
considered collectively. 
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Residuum (residual soil material). Unconsolidated, 
weathered, or partly weathered mineral material that 
accumulated as consolidated rock disintegrated in 
place. 

Rill. A steep sided channel resulting from accelerated 
erosion. A rill is generally a few inches deep and not 
wide enough to be an obstacle to farm machinery. 

Rippable. Rippable bedrock or hardpan can be 
excavated using a single-tooth ripping attachment 
mounted on a tractor with a 200-300 draw bar 
horsepower rating. 

Rock fragments. Rock or mineral fragments having a 
diameter of 2 millimeters or more; for example, 
pebbles, cobbles, stones, and boulders. 

Rooting depth (in tables). There is a shallow root zone. 
The soil is shallow over a layer that greatly restricts 
roots. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged into stream 
channels from an area. The water that flows off the 
surface of the land without sinking into the soil is 
called surface runoff. Water that enters the soil 
before reaching surface streams is called ground- 
water runoff or seepage flow fram ground water. 

Salty water (in tables.) Water is too salty for 
consumption by livestock. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral 
fragments from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in 
diameter. Most sand grains consist of quartz. As a 
soil textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Sandstone. Sedimentary rock containing dominantly 
sand-size particles. 

Sapric soil material (muck). The most highly 
decomposed of all organic soil material. Muck has 
the least amount of plant fiber, the highest bulk 
density, and the lowest water content at saturation 
of all organic soil material. 

Sedimentary rock. Rock made up of particles deposited 
from suspension in water. The chief kinds of 
sedimentary rock are conglomerate, formed from 
gravel; sandstone, formed from sand; shale, formed 
from clay; and limestone, formed from soft masses 
of calcium carbonate. There are many intermediate 
types. Some wind-deposited sand is consolidated 
into sandstone. 

Seepage (in tables). The movement of water through the 
soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Sequum. A sequence consisting of an illuvial horizon 
and the overlying eluvial horizon. (See Eluviation.) 

Series, soil. A group of soils that have profiles that are 
almost alike, except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material. All the 
soils of a series have horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 
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Shale. Sedimentary rock formed by the hardening of a 
clay deposit. 

Sheet erosion. The removal of a fairly uniform layer of 
soil material from the land surface by the action of 
rainfall and surface runoff. 

Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the 
swelling when wet. Shrinking and swelling can 
damage roads, dams, building foundations, and 
other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that 
range in diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 
millimeter) to the lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 
millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that is 80 
percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Siltstone. Sedimentary rock made up of dominantly silt- 
sized particles. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 
based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if the average 
height attained by dominant and codominant trees in 
a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 
feet, the site index is 75 feet. 

Slickensides. Polished and grooved surfaces produced 
by one mass sliding past another. In soils, 
slickensides may occur at the bases of slip surfaces 
on the steeper slopes; on faces of blocks, prisms, 
and columns; and in swelling clayey soils, where 
there is marked change in moisture content. 

Slippage (in tables). The soil mass is susceptible to 
movement downslope when loaded, excavated, or 
wet. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the 
horizontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical 
distance divided by horizontal distance, then 
multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a 
drop of 20 feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Slope (in tables). Slope is great enough that special 
practices are required to ensure satisfactory 
performance of the soil for a specific use. 

Slow intake (in tables). The slow movement of water 
into the soil. 

Slow refill (in tables). The slow filling of ponds, resulting 
from restricted permeability in the soil. 

Small stones (in tables). Rock fragments less than 3 
inches (7.5 centimeters) in diameter. Small stones 
adversely affect the specified use of the soil. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth's 
surface. It is capable of supporting plants and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of 
climate and living matter acting on earthy parent 
material, as conditioned by relief over periods of 
time. 

Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 millimeters 
in equivalent diameter and ranging between 
specified size limits. The names and sizes of 
separates recognized in the United States are as 
follows: 
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Millime- 

ters 
VOY COATSE SANG... icrtet rr ensesertnenes 2.0 to 1.0 
Coarse. Sandi. sis. Bevee tihng eel ceeeneees 1.0 to 0.5 
Medium Sand viiivn ccc sicescbehapdieaienttedtions 0.5 to 0.25 


Fine sand........ 0,25 to 0.10 
Very fine sand 0.10 to 0.05 
SIL As. iiee aati aan teacais 0.05 to 0.002 
GAY or stssececannsynete cated set oak sate hateettd Stucaak less than 0.002 


Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C 
horizon, in which the processes of soil formation are 
active. The solum in soil consists of the A, E, and B 
horizons. Generally, the characteristics of the 
material in these horizons are unlike those of the 
underlying material. The living roots and plant and 
animal activities are largely confined to the solum. 

Stone line. A concentration of coarse fragments in a 
soil. Generally it is indicative of an old weathered 
surface. {n a cross section, thickness of the line can 
be one fragment or more. It generally overlies 
material that weathered in place, and it is overlain 
by recent sediment of variable thickness. 

Stones. Rock fragments 10 to 24 inches (25 to 60 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Stony. Refers to a soil containing stones in numbers 
that interfere with or prevent tillage. 

Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematic 
arrangement of strips or bands that provide 
vegetative barriers to wind and water erosion. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil 
particles into compound particles or aggregates. The 
principal forms of soil structure are—p/aty 
(laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates 
longer than horizontal), co/umnar (prisms with 
rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), and 
granular. Structureless soils are either single grained 
(each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive 
(the particles adhering without any regular cleavage, 
as in many hardpans). 

Stubble mulch. Stubble or other crop residue left on the 
soil or partly worked into the soil. It protects the soil 
from wind and water erosion after harvest, during 
preparation of a seedbed for the next crop, and 
during the early growing period of the new crop. 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 

Subsoiling. Breaking up a compact subsoil by pulling a 
special chisel through the soil. 

Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. Generally 
refers to a leached horizon lighter in color and lower 
in organic matter content than the overlying surface 
layer. 

Surface layer. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its 
equivalent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth from 
4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 centimeters). Frequently 
designated as the “plow layer,” or the “Ap horizon.” 
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Taxadjuncts. Soils that cannot be classified in a series 
recognized in the classification system. Such soils 
are named for a series they strongly resemble and 
are designated as taxadjuncts to that series 
because they differ in ways too small to be of 
consequence in interpreting their use and behavior. 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed on the 
contour or at a slight angle to the contour across 
sloping soils. The terrace intercepts surface runoff, 
so that water soaks into the soil or flows slowly to a 
prepared outlet. 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or 
undulating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. 
Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 

clay particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural 
classes, in order of increasing proportion of fine 
particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further 
divided by specifying ‘‘coarse,” “fine,” or “very 
fine.” 

Thin layer (in tables). Otherwise suitable soil material is 
too thin for the specified use. 

Tilth, soil. The physical condition of the soil as related 
to tillage, seedbed preparation, seedling emergence, 
and root penetration. 

Toe slope. The outermost inclined surface at the base 
of a hill; part of a foot slope. 

Topsoil. The upper part of the soil, which is the most 
favorable material for plant growth. It is ordinarily 
rich in organic matter and is used to topdress 
roadbanks, lawns, and land affected by mining. 


Trace elements. Chemical elements, such as zinc, 
cobalt, manganese, copper, and iron, are in soils in 
extremely small amounts. They are essential to plant 
growth. 

Unstable fill (in tables). There is a risk of caving or 
sloughing on banks of fill material. 

Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in general, 
than the alluvial plain or stream terrace; land above 
the lowlands along streams. 

Variant, soil. A soil having properties sufficiently 
different from those of other known soils to justify a 
new series name, but occurring in such a limited 
geographic area that creation of a new series is not 
justified. 

Variegation. Refers to patterns of contrasting colors 
that are assumed to be inherited from the parent 
material rather than to be the result of poor 
drainage. 

Weathering. All physical and chemical changes 
produced by atmospheric agents in rocks or other 
deposits at or near the earth’s surface. These 
changes result in disintegration and decomposition 
of the material. 

Well graded. Refers to soil material consisting of course 
grained particles that are well distributed over a wide 
range in size or diameter. Such soil normally can be 
easily increased in density and bearing properties by 
compaction. This contrasts with poorly graded soil. 

Wilting point (or permanent wilting point). The 
moisture content of soil, on an ovendry basis, at 
which a plant (specifically sunflower) wilts so much 
that it does not recover when placed in a humid, 
dark chamber. 
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H 
| 
| 
| 
Month 
i 
| 
i 
i 


f 
| 
Jenuary----| 
February---| 


September-- 
October---- 
November--- 


December--- 


Yearly: 
Average~- 
Extreme-- 


Total---- 


* A growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. 
maximum and minimum daily temperatures, dividing the sum b 
growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area (50 


TABLE 1,.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION 


{Data recorded in the period 1951-80 at Livingston, Alabama] 


Temperature 


i 
| 
| 


Precipitation 


2 years in 10 
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T T } 2 years in T t T In 107 T 


daily 


maximum 


87.6 
78.0 
87.4 


59.7 


daily 


| 

| 

Average Average! 
minimun| 

| 

| 


10 will have-- 


{ i 
| Average 

erage; } jnumber of 

ally | Max imum | Minimum | growing 
pSemperature, temperature) degree 
j higher | lower j days* 
| than-- j than-- j 

oF oF OF Units 

45.1 | 78 ! 1l H 99 
| i | 

49.1 | 82 15 126 

55.6 | 35 23 «6 | as 
D iste aa 

64.0 89 31 426 
| | | 

71.4 94 40 663 
| \ | 

78.3 | 101 50 | B49 

81.1 | 101 | 60 | 964 

80.4 H 99 H 58 H 942 
| | 

75.5 98 46 765 
| | 

63.9 93 28 436 
| | | 

53.9 85 18 161 
i | i 

47.3 ! 80 14 | 81 
! i { 
| 

63.8! --- | -- |. 
| i i 

--- | 103 | 1 ase 

=o | === | =-- 5,731 


{ 
| 
Averace| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
than--| than=- 

| 

| 


will have-- 


| 

| 

| 

Less More | 
| 

| 

| 


in | In 
3.23 7.12 
2.61 6.9 


2.92! 8.2 
1.89 5.82 
1.56| 5.70] 
3.90| 7.80! 
1.76| 4.73| 
1.05] 5.22| 
0.78! 4.45] 
1.891 21 
2.79| 8.15| 
| ] 

| | 

l | 

Pa DRE | 

| | 

Bae Are 
44.82] 66.38) 


Average 


——_—— 
number of 


days with 
0.10 inch 


or more 


an n wo 


|Average 
jsnowfall 


It can be calculated by adding the 
% 2, and subtracting the temperature below which 
F) 
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TABLE 2.--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


(Data recorded in the period 1951-80 
at Livingston, Alabama] 


——— ei st——- 


| Temperature 

|—————_----+1-—-- 
Probability 24 OF | ee ae ey he 

| or lower | or lower or lower 


Last freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 


1 year in 10 


later than-- March 15 March 28 April 11 


2 years in 10 


later than-- March 7 March 21 April 6 


5 years in 10 


later than-- February 18 March 6 March 28 


First freezing 
temperature 
in fall: 


1 year in 10 


earlier than-~- | November 6 October 29 October 17 


2 years in 10 


earlier than-- November 13 November 4 October 22 


5 years in 10 


earlier than-- November 27 November 14 November 2 


TABLE 3.--GROWING SEASON 
[Data recorded in the period 1951-80 
at Livingston, Alabama] 


— 
Daily minimum temperature 
during growing season 


| 

| 

t 

|——_—__—______--_..--—_____- 
Probability | Higher 
| 
| 


Higher | Higher 
than j than | than 
° fe) ° 
24 F t 28 “F | 32 “F 
Days Days Days 
9 years in 10 | 249 | 227 196 
8 years in 10 260 | 236 | 204 
5 years in 10 283 254 | 219 
2 years in 10 312 | 277 | 238 
1 year in 10 | >365 >365 | >365 


TABLE 4.--SUITABILITY AND LIMITATIONS OF MAP UNITS ON THE GENERAL SOIL MAP FOR MAJOR LAND USES 


not suited: 
slope, 
droughty. 


not suited: 


slope, 
droughty. 


droughty. 


slope, percs 
slowly, 
shrink-swell, 
too sandy. 


v6 


to poorly 
suited: 
slope, percs 
slowly, too 


to poorly 
suited: 
slope, percs 
slowly, too 


Extent} | Pasture 1 | : Intensive Extensive 
Map unit of Cultivated and Woodland Urban uses recreation recreation 
| area | crops | hayland | | areas | areas 
Pct 
Ll | | | | | 
1s Alamuchee-Annemaine-! | | i | | | 
Mooreville 20 IWe1 suited to lwe1 suited to titer suited: Poorly suited: Poor ty suited: !Poorly suited: 
| | poorly suited: | poorly subtedsy floods. | floods. | floods. | floods. 
floods. floods. 
| I | i i i | 
2. Kipling-Demopolis- | H { | | | I 
Sucarmoochee | 31 lrairly suited to|Fatrly suited lwet) suited to |Poorly suited: !Poorly suited: | Fairly suited: 
| | poorly suited: to poorly | poorly suited: | floods, high | floods, too | floods, too 
slope, wetness,, suited: too clayey, too shrink-swell, clayey, clayey, 
H i poor tilth. | slope, H alkaline. H depth to rock. H slope. i slope. 
| | jeetete, | | | | 
floods 
I I i : | | i I 
3. Wilcox-Mayhew 14 lrairly suited: |Fatriy suited: Iie suited: |Poorty suited: {Poorly suited: |Poorly suited: 
| | wetness, poor | wetness. i too clayey. | wetness, too i wetness, too | wetness, too 
tilth. clayey, high clayey, clayey. 
| I | | | ch | \ 
ar ink-swell. shrink-swell. 
| | | { | | | 
4. Savannah-Smithdale- | 13 lel suited----- well suited----|Well suited------ IWe11 suited to Iwe11 suited tolwel1 suited: 
Escambia i | | poorly suited: | poorly wetness. 
wetness, percs suited: 
| | slowly. wetness, 
i | j | percs slowly. 
5. Luverne-Troup | 22 lwer1 suited to \Wet suited: 
{ | | 1 
| | | | 
1 | | | 
| { | | 
| | | { 


1 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
Well suited to 
i 
| 
| 
| 
! 


I 
l 
I 
t 
| 
lrairly suited: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


{ 
| 
l 
| 
{ 
Fairly suited lrairly suited 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


sandy. sandy. 


Aanins jl0os 
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TABLE 5.°cACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 
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SSS See ee em se oh ge ee 
Acres |Percent 


eee « © © © © ow © oe 


OUNOWHF OOF PHERPOUNNOPNNHO RW 
NVUONAPHOADKHIYHAVIOPAWHLUHAUO 


co er a er oer er er er eer) 


Map |! Soil name 
ce a es ee 
I 
AmA |Alamuchee-Mooreville complex, O to 2 percent slopes, frequently flooded=----------- 
AnA prunenta ine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, occasionally flooded------------------ 
BgA jptabee loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, occasionally flooded--------------------- 
CaA jcababa sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, occasionally flooded-----<--------------- 
DkE2 jpettonel tecKtp? ing. complex, 3 to 20 percent slopes, eroded----------------9--------- 
DsB jpemopel ts -sunter complex, 1 to 3 percent slopes-------------r sterner nnn rete enna 
EsA ‘Escambia sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopesq-m ster nn nnn r rr ren nnn rrr enn nnn 
GaE3 !Gullited land-Demopolis complex, 3 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded------------ 
HoA |Houl ka silty clay, 0 to 2 percent slopes, occasionally flooded-----------------~--- 
KpA jetpl ing. loam, O to 1 percent slopes------------- ne enero nnn rere ee sew enn nnn a necncrcen= 
KpB2 piel ing. silty clay loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes, eroded-srececnn qn nen ser n nnn 
KuC piel ina eben land complex, 1 to 8 percent slopes----------e2scrr nnn n= wee en een nn-= 
LvB pEeIne sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopesSe~---mnnn nnn ren re een ner n nnn nc eeeennenn= 
LvE {BUverTe sandy loam, 5 to 25 percent slopes-------- <n rrr nnn nner nner renee 
MaA jhaynew silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes-----r ener rn nnn nnn nnn nnn cree nn cnn 
MnA jMinter clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, frequently floode@------------------------ 
OkB pokolona silty clay, 0 to 3 percent slopes----9r ren nn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nen een 
PIT jPits, Nearly level enn nnn nnn w een nnn eee ene wenn ew nen nee n nnn nn nese enna 
SaA jeaveanuel loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes---rre ttt rr ren nner nnn nnn nnn nnn cern nn anne 
SaB Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes---oser tenn n nnn nr enone rn enna nnn anne ewes nana 
SbB |Savannah-Urban land complex, 1 to 5 percent slopesernnnn error anne nes cn nnn ennneennn= 
SmB pom ndele loamy sand, 1 to 5 percent slopes---ocre rece nnn nnn nner ew en nan nn nenn 
SrA jSuceT toechee silty clay, 0 to 2 percent slopes, frequently flooded-----7-+c9------=- 
SuB2 jeumber silty clay loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes, eToded------n-eenne ons aen ener nnn nnne 
SuC2 jounter silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded-------------n--n nnn enn nnn nan 
SvB Sumter very cobbly silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes------eeen- enna nnn nnn enna nnn nnn 
TrB \Troup loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopeSeqnqqrr nnn nn nr errr nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn enn nnn 
TSE Itroup and Smithdale soils, 5 to 20 percent slopes----------n nn --- a nen n nner n en nnn= 
TuB [Typic Udorthents, loamy, 0 to 4 percent slopes----------- nee nn nnn nnn een n nina 
VaA jecroen silty clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes------nn nn n-ne enn e nnn nn nn nnn ne nn nn 
WcB puiicon silty clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes-----~-=~ SUbSeceeoceSsee Resse Soles es ass 
Wuc2 piteerebuye rte complex, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded------e-ren----seeeernn- === 
j Water -n no nn wn nn nn nn nn nr nn rn ene ee seen nner onersceee 
| 


* Less than 0.1 percent. 
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TABLE 6.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


{Yields are those that can be expected under a high level of management. Absence of a yield indicates that the 
soil is not suited to the crop or the crop generally is not grown on the soil] 
Soil name and Land | | | | | | | 


map symbol jcapael lity Corn Soybeans Wheat | Grain | Grass hay |Bahiagrass |rat fescue 
sorghum 
tee ees rr rr 
| \ Su | bu | Su | Bu | ions \ pee AUNY 
Rnhesseeeae ese 1 ow H SGecc ae. ated goad ace 8.0 | 8.0 
Alamuchee- | | | | | 
Mooreville | | | 
AniSceeseseesece 1 om | 100 | 40 | 4o | 100 | 6.0 | 10.0 | B.5 
Annemaine ! | | | | | | 
| { i { i { | { 
Hgheasoseusceces IIIs | 50 15 25 | 50 4.5 | 18 ade 
b 
aici | | | | | 
Ganeeetee tanks | ow | 90 | so | 45 | oo | ere ll 9.5 | 7.0 
Sana | | | | | | 
| | i i l { | | 
DkE2: \ | \ \ | | | | 
Demopolis-<=-== | VIe | = --~ --- | “- 3.5 5.0 | 4.5 
Kipling-------- | Ive --- | --- o-- --- | 4.5 | 6.0 | 6.0 
ec, gel acl aa wee cade andl 
lis------ IV ne —_ eae = “we : , 
Demopolis | e | | | | | 4.0 | 4.0 
Sumter--------- II a 30 3 --- 5.0 dou f 
RRR hove, 4 ie | | | oe 
Eshescceseccens. | iw | 100 | ao | 30 | 100 | 5.5 | 9.5 | 9.0 
ee | | | | | 
| | i \ | | | | 
ve | | | | | | 
Gullieda lana~--| Ville | sos toate con | --- =r --- --- 
D Tisee-sce toy I re eee Taree | Sees Lil eee | ks 
emopolis | Te | | | | i j | 
HoA------------- | tw | 80 | 40 40 80 4.0 | a | 10.0 
Houlk 
ae | | | | \ | | 
KpA------------" | atm | 60 | 30 | 35 | go | 5.0 | 7.0 | 8.0 
yee | | | | | | | 
| | { i { { | | 
Kpbaseesenees ae! arte | 6o | 25 | 35 | 60 | 5.0 | 7.0 | 6.5 
eee | | 
\ \ \ | | | | | 
Sic Sach Sas ees ee A, ee | a eee CORY |e | 
Kipling-Urban | | | | | | | | 
dae | | 
| | 
liypaseteete ese | IIe | 75 | 35 | 20 | 50 | 4.5 a5 | 6.5 
L 
ences | | | | | | | 
LvE----------=-- | Vite --- | an -- | --- | 4.0 | 5.5 | wes 
L 
rene | | | | \ | | 
MaA------------- | IIIw | 28 |! 30 30 80 | 4.0 B.0 | 8.0 
Mayh 
“i | | | | | | | 
MnA---------- —_ Vv Cas See —_ eure cee ace oF 
Minter | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 
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AEB Lo ev > i> ire Low 49 NE NE 1eE to oe O hal a0 twa Erm A 
° mM Bw 8 as aon me gs as os aa mh ow & er) Cn) On Om 
wn moO He i) wo U) fonds) EM mM am ou >Uu) eB oy n ee > (oic4 oS 

oO oa Ww n un on n wn n n me & > = = 


* Animal-unit-month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, one 


mule, five sheep, or five goats) for 30 days. 


Soil Survey 


TABLE 7.-~CAPABILITY CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES 


{Miscellaneous areas are excluded. Absence of an 
entry indicates no acreage] 


| pe or management concerns class 
Class j Total | | { ° 
| acreage | Erosion | Wetness problem 
(e) wt (s) 
Acres Acres Acres 
| | l { 
2 sk a. teat 
{ { { | 
11 | 93,224! 29,534 | 63,690 | --- 
| | | { 
III | 157,825| 108,290 44,655 | 4,880 
Iv | 60,881 28, B46 | 32,035 soe 
v | 84,730! --- | 24,730 | ee 
i aed | | ; | 
VI | 81,735 81,610 | ae 125 
vil | 92,474| 67,925 aon |! 24,549 
viii | 541! 541 | ae | = 
{ { | | 


ee 2a ee Re 


TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


[Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed. Absence of an entry indicates that information was not 


available] 
| Management concerms T Potential productivity : 
Soil name and pores Equip- | 7 t T T H 
map symbol joatton Eroston | ment yoredling, Wind- Plant | Common trees |Site |Produc-| Trees to plant 
poumbal ;hazard dinita~ mortal” | throw frompe et pander Civ ity | 
ir | SS a SN Ne ca ne CUS 
{ | | | | { | i { | 
a | | | | i | 
Alamuchee--------- | 11W Istight Isevere IModerate!siight isevere lLoblolly piner-ee---- | 100 | 154 loblolly pine, 
| |Sweetgum recessscsee- | 100 | oor | sweetgun, American 
| | | j | | yamer teen SYCAMORESe 110 | Seer sycamore, water oak, 
| | | | | 6 : (eee a Geo eee 
90 | === 
| | | i | gees | | 
' 
Mooreville-------~- | 1lwW ist ight \Moderate|Severe Isiight {Severe Itobtol1y pine------- | 100 154 |nob1ol 1y pine, 
! | | | jGreen ash----- 77 90 ie Sr tt green ash, sweetgum, 
| ' | jSweet gum Siatatated 4 100 ean American sycamore, 
| ' | jWater oak----------- 100 ean water oak. 
AnA---++-+---------- ow {sight lModerate|si ight Istight Moderate! Loblolly pine------ | 90 131 nob} ly pine, 
Annemaine | | | | | qoner leat pine | 80 | a2: 1 sweetgum, water oak. 
Sweetqum-------- 80 aa 
rr 
BqAwereneseceeeeee 8S Ist ight IMogerate|Moderate|Slight \Moderate|Loblol1y pine-------! a0 110 |tob1oy pine, 
Bigqbee jLongleat pine | 70 aa longleaf pine. 
ey ee ee OA Is1ight |s1ignt Istight {st ight {Moderate |Lob1011y pine------- 90 131 noblolly pine, 
Cahaba | | | } | | jonortleat pine-- "| 80 j == | sweetgqum, water oak, 
j j j | joey pep lar = | 100 | ee American sycamore, 
| | | | | jowect oid ca nmna\aamiaan = 90 | PRS. | yellow-poplar. 
| | | | fey ern eee 
' | | | | j jome rican Sycamore 100 | once 
DkE2: { | { | | i i H { | 
Demopol is--------- | 4D Moderate |Noderate|Severe |severe lwoderate|Eastern redcedar---~| 40 43 Eastern redcedar. 
i | | | ipeseeos ange Wee weet | 
| | | | isin ds a Ca ect ube | 
Kipling---~------- 9c |siight Is3 ight Moderate! Moderate| Moderate! Eastern redcedar----| 40 43 Eastern redcedar. 
| | | eee eel nee Rete Area 
| | | |  bcaiic Aa 1 | | 
i) i} ! i] 4 1 1 t i) ‘ 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Cont inued 


ool 


T T Management concerns T Potential productivit T 


Soil name and | 
ynation) Erosion 


i) 
lorai- ' T Equip- | T T r T T 


site | produc- 


| 
| Trees to plant 
) 
t 


Eastern redcedar. 
Eastern redcedar. 


Loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, water oak. 


Eastern redcedar. 


Sweetgum, eastern 
cottonwood, 
cherrybark oak, 
American sycamore, 
green ash. 


Loblolly pine, 
water oak, sweetgum. 


Loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, water oak. 


Loblolly pine, 
sweetqum, water oak. 


map symbol] ment |Seedt ing] Wind- Plant | Common trees | i 
jsymbol jhazard | aint fas mortal: | throw jeempetss p inden ELVEey, 
tion } ity hazard tion jelass” 
i | | | | { i i { 

ies | | | | | | } 
Demopolis--------- 4D |s1ignt Isiight |severe |severe lModerate| Eastern redcedar----| 40 | 43 
| | | josadrorenge Ssesscars bree ae oe: 
{ | | jae yer eR ee EA | i a | OTe 
Sumter<----------- | 4c |s1ight {sight Iwoderate|Noderate|Moderate| Eastern redcedar----| 40 | 43 
ea | | Sas che AS ee ees 
H | | j | | jfeckberty Gee ae | so | ae 
ESheee------ nn --nn- 1 ow Isi ight 'Moderate!siight IModerate!siight loblolly pine------- boo} 131 

| | | { | | | i i 
Escambia | j j j | Shortleaf pine-- aa 80 are 
| | | | | pce rap eos il cage oes 

i es er a 

GdE3: 

energie ! | | | f | 
Demopoliserecss--— | 4D Moderate [Moderate | Severe Isevere |Moderate|Fastern redcedar----| 40 | 43 
| | | | | | Fost a OO ER 
| | j } i | Hackberry aaa ba at at | a, | aa 

! 

HOA~-~ errr naan nnn i 11W Istight Moderate |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate| Loblolly pine------- | 100 154 
Houlka | Sweetgum------------ j 200 | --- 
| | | joneen ash=-so<<-"-=== } 85 } ow 
H | | | pater oak---- j 100 } om 
i | Nuttall oak--------- eos Meese 
| | | jomer teen SYCAMOLESS | 110 1 9 
KpA, KpB2---------- i 9c Isvight IModerate moderate !S1ight l Moderate! | 90 | 131 

Kiplin | | | | | | go | 
See | | | | | ee eee 
| | | | | [ Feat. 
[yBeseeese=-eee-e= | 9C |Stight loderate|s1ight Isvight lwoderate|Lob1ol ly pine------- 90 131 
Luverne | | | jShort leaf pine-- i 80 ke 
90 | --- 
| | | | | Paste OEE ENED iccoik, ee 

| | i | i | | | i 
LyEss-csassscece te |  9¢ Moderate |Noderate|Siight |s1 ight |moderate| 90 131 
pawerne i | | en eee 
; 90 oo 
| | | | | es el 

i | 1 | { | i { 

t ’ ' t { { ' ! 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


: 4 Management concerns H Potential productivit T 
Soil name and [Ordi- | | Equip- | t t i 1 Hl H 
map symbol inationjErosion | ment {Seedling} Wind- } Plant ! Common trees iSite |Produc~| Trees to plant 
\symbolfhazard {| limita-{mortal- | throw !competi-} lindex{!tivity | 
| H {_tion | ity | hazard | tion | H lclass* } 
t t t i) 1 t ! 1 1 1 
1 t i] t ! 1 1 1 ' 1 
1 ' 1 t ! i] i) i 1 i] 
MaA---------------- | 9W {Slight {|Moderate|Moderate|Moderate|Severe {Loblolly pine------- | 90} 131 {Loblolly pine 
i Y ’ 
Mayhew \ \ 1 (Water 0ak----------- | 90 | o-- | sweetgum, water oak. 
' ' t i H 1 (Sweet qum------ene-- 1 90 f{ --- | 
| H H H H H H ' { i 
MnA---------------- | 7W {Slight [Severe {Severe {Severe [Slight [|Baldcypress--------- { 70 | 104 {[Baldcypress. 
Minter H i i t i {Water tupelo-------- ! 7O 4 --- | 
! i i Sweet gum------------ bee ey 
i) { t 1 
1 1 1 1 ‘ 1 iGreen ash----------- Loar I OFT. fy 
1 t T 1 1 1 ' t ' 1 
| 1 1 ! ry 1 i) t t i 
OkB---------------- { AC jSlight jModerate|Moderate/Slight {Slight !Fastern redcedar----! 40! 43 {Eastern redcedar. 
Okolona ! H {Osageorange --- --- 
Hackberry----------- wee bones 
2 are ee ee eee ee ae, ne ae 
SaA, SaBe---------- | 9W {Slight |Moderate!Slight |Moderate|Moderate!Loblolly pine------- | 90 | 131 {Loblolly pine, 
Savannah | | H 4 d \ iShortleaf pine------ | g0 {| --- | sweetgum, water oak. 
fe es ee ee 
Se py iat tas a? Vaiciaarast 1 
a ae oe | 
SmB--------<------- 8A )Slight iSlight {Slight iSlight iSlight iLoblolly pine------- 85 1 120 {Loblolly pine. 
Smithdale Shortleaf pine------ 80 —— 
ee oy {| 
SrA---------------- { 10W {Slight [Severe {|Moderate/Slight |Severe |Sweetqum------------ | 100 {| 138 {American sycamore, 
Sucarnoochee { H \ 1 { : {American sycamore---} 110 | --- {| sweetgum, water oak, 
i {Green ash ' 90 --- | green ash. 
1 Wi ‘acu 1 
ae | ! es ae ee 
SuB2, SuC2--------- | 4C [Slight {Slight {Moderate |Moderate|Moderate|Eastern redcedar----! 40! 43 !Eastern redcedar. 
Shunter ' \ \ | ‘ | {Osageorange ieee SSS sy 
H ' i | { i (Hackberry ----------- booms: Jaeeh 
bak ae 
SVB---------------- | 3F [Slight jSevere [Severe {Moderate!Moderate!Eastern redcedar----! 40 | 43 {Eastern redcedar. 
Sumter \ \ \ \ |Osagecrenge | --- --- 
' { 1 1 1 1 pHackDerry- sce rman PO ge RE cg 
H H H H \ i H H { ' 
TrB---------~------ | 8S [Slight jSlight {Moderate!Slight |Moderate!Loblolly pine------- 1 80 { 110 {Loblolly pine. 
Troup \ \ i 1 \Short leaf pine------ 70 a | 
' 
1 i ' 1 1 t 1 4 1 { 
TSE: H 1 | | H | ' H { | 
Troup------------- } 8S {Slight {Slight jModerate{Slight |Moderate!Loblolly pine------- i 80} 130 {Loblolly pine. 
' 1 H \ \Short leaf pine------ 70 a 
t 1 d 1 4 1 ! ! 1 t 
Smithdale--------- H 8A {Slight {Slight {Slight Slight {Slight {Loblolly pine------- { 85 ! 120 {Loblolly pine, 
H ! H } H : |Shortleaf pine------ 1 70 { --- {| longleaf pine, slash 
a cee rr ee ae PEE pine 
1 i] 1 ' i] i] ' ' i] 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.~--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Cont inued 
T 1 Management concerns 1 Potential productivity v 


Soil name and lorai- | T Equip- | T T T T 


ment \Seeaiing! Wind- { Plant 


cok 


\ 
f 
map symbol nat on|Erosion { | | | Common trees jSite |Produc-| Trees to plant 
poumbel /hezare | Sin Raa mer tal i throw joer pandex tiuity | 
tion ity hazard tion class* 
; | | | i | 
Vahnqn nnn nnn n == 2 BC Ist ight |Moderate|Moderate|s1 ight lWoderate|Loblolly pine~------ 80 110 |tob1011y pine. 
Vaiden | | | } j j joven eare pine sae a es } sae oe 
Water oak----~----~- zie aad 
| | | | | ae Nea eR Oe oan ee | 
| | | | ene | 
WeBasaaesuessetec a= 1 y0¢ stich Moderate |Moderate!stight Isevere | 95 142 {Loblolly pine, 
Wilcox } | 1 | } 1 a | sweetqum, water oak. 
95 aos 
oe oe oe aye 
wey: | | | | | | | | 
Wilcox--------~---- | 10C Ist ight Moderate |Moderate|S1 ight Isevere | 95 142 |topio11y pine, 
| | | | | | a Leo id sweetgum, water oak. 
9 = 
| | | | | | ingen esl 
i { { | | | i i 1 | 
Luverne~------ nooe| 9C {si ight |Moderate|s1 ight {si ight Moderate |Lob1o11y pine-------| 90 | 131 | 
| | | | | I oagch ees 
H H | H i i lWater oak-----------! 90 [pees 
{ { i | | \ { { i { 


* Productivity class is the yield in cubic feet per acre per year calculated at the age of culmination of mean annual 
increment for fully stocked natural stands. 
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Sumter County, Alabama 


{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." 


TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


See text 
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for definitions 


Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


Oe oo eet) a ie eo ee = en eee ee eae 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Camp areas 


| Picnic areas 


| Playgrounds 


|Paths and trails 


| Golf fairways 
| 


| | 
— 4 tp ptt 


AmA: 
Alamuchee-------- |severe: 
} flooding. 
Mooreville------- |severe: 
| flooding. 
| 
AnArnnn nn ececnnnn- |severe: 
Annemaine | flooding. 
| 
| 
BgAenncsceaseenn= |severe: 
Bighee | flooding. 
| 
Cahrsenseesseeses |severe: 
Cahaba | flooding. 
DkE2: | 
Demopolis-------- |severe: 
| small stones, 
| depth to rock. 
| 
Kip] ing---------- |Yoderate: 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 
} 
DsB: | 
Demopolis-------- |severe: 
| depth to rock. 
Sumtere-=-------- Moderate: 
| peres slowly. 
EsArssserecs9S<<=5> lvoderate: 
Escambla | wetness, 
} percs slowly. 
GdE3: | 
Gullied land. | 
Demopolis-------- |severe: 
| depth to rock. 
| 
HoAte nn nn nae e eee nena --|severe: 
Houlka | flooding, 
| wetness, 
percs slowly. 
KpAreecennnneccne= |Moderate: 
Kipling wetness, 


| percs slowly. 
| 
{ 


Moderate: 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
too sandy. 


small “stones, 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
peres slowly. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


| 
ie 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
es 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
"4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
3 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
wetness, 
flooding. 


| 
| 
| 
\"¢ 
| 
| 
Ie 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|woderate: 

| too sandy, 
| flooding. 
|Moderate: 

| flooding. 


Severe: 

slope, 

small stones, 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
small stones. 


wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Moderate: 
| 
H 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Moderate: 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


derate: 
oo sandy. 


ro 


Moderate: 


I 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| wetness. 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
i 
| 
\ 
\ 
{ 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
{ 
l 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


vere: 
rodes easily. 


ow 


vere: 
00 clayey. 


ro 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


wetness, 
flooding. 


| 

| 

| 

ig 

{ 

| 

\"¢ 

i 

] 
Moderate: 
\ 

{ 

| 

| Moderate: 
| droughty, 
| flooding. 
|Moderate: 
| flooding. 


Severe: 
small stones, 
thin layer. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
thin layer. 


Moderate: 
thin layer. 


Moderate: 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
{ 
{ 
{ 
wetness. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Severe: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
1 


thin layer. 


vere: 
oo clayey. 


ot Oo 


Moderate: 
wetness. 
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Soll name and 
map symbol 


KpB2------- aeenceneee- 


Kipling 


KuC: 


Kiplinge+------- 


Urban land. 


Minter 


OkB--~=----=----= oo 


Okolona 


SaA--------------- o--- 


Savannah 


SaB-------------- 


Savannah 


SbB: 


Savannah------=- 


Urban land. 


Smithdale 


TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Camp areas 


Moderate: 

\ wetness, 

| percs slowly. 
{ 

i 


IModerate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
percs slowly. 


poevere: 
| slope. 


Isevere: 
wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


|severe: 

| flooding, 

| ponding, 

| percs slowly. 


ISevere: 
percs slowly, 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


|Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
\Moderate: 


wetness, 
percs slowly. 


| Picnic areas 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


ponding, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
peres slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
{ 
| 
| 
i 
| 
1 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
|severe: 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
] 
\ 
| 
\ 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|stight wonenne- ~- 


\ 
| 
i) 


| Playgrounds 


Moderate: 
slope, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
slope, 

smal] stones, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


ponding, 
flooding, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
wetness, 
peres slowly. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
small stones. 


i 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
\ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
Isevere: 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
{ 
i 
\ 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


Soil Survey 


|Paths and traiis| Golf fairways 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


ponding, 
erodes easily. 


vere: 
co clayey. 


oro 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
1 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
\ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
l 
|Severe: 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
i 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
I 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
ponding, 
flooding. 


e 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


I 

| 

| 

J 

| 

i 

l 

1 

{ 

l 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

{ 

{ 

|s vere: 
| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

{ 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

I 

| 

} 
droughty. 
\ 
i 
} 


slight. 


Sumter County, Alabama 


Soil name and 
Map symbol 


Smithdale---------- 


TuB. 
Typic Udorthents 


WuC2: 


Luverne<<--4<9eses=— 


TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


—— ee 
| Playgrounds |Paths and trails 
{ { 


| Camp areas 


| flooding, 
} wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


|moderate: 
| percs slowly. 


|Moderate: 
| percs slowly. 


Istignt erro es 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


\Moderate: 
slope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


[eure 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


|Severe: 
| percs slowly, 
| too clayey. 


|Severe: 
| percs slowly, 
too clayey. 


|Noderate: 
| percs slowly. 


| Picnic areas 


Severe: 
wetness, 

too clayey, 
percs slowly. 


| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 
lModerate: 
|! percs slowly. 
{ 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

\ 


Moderate: 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


| 

| 

{ 

{ 

| 

i 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 
|Severe: 
| too clayey, 
percs slowly. 
{s vere: 
| 

{ 

{ 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

{ 


e 
too clayey, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 

too clayey, 
wetness, 
flooding. 


| 

| 

{ 

| 

{ 

| 
|woderate: 

| slope, 

| small stones. 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
{ 
\ 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
large stones. 


\Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

{ 

{ 

| 

i 

i 

lsevere: 
| too clayey, 
wetness. 
Is vere: 
| 

| 

{ 

| 

1 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| 

| 


e 
too clayey, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 

slope, 

too clayey, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
{ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
Ive 
| 
{ 
| 
Ve 
| 
{ 
i 
\ 
| 
i 
{ 
{ 
| 
i 
| 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
erodes easily. 
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Golf fairways 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding, 
too clayey. 


| 

i 

| 

{ 

| 

| 
|Moderate: 
| thin layer. 
| 

| 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

| 


Moderate: 
thin layer. 


Severe: 
large stones. 


|Moderate: 
l droughty. 


jMederates 
droughty , 
| slope. 


l Moderate: 
slope. 


too clayey. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
oe 
re 
{ 
{ 
{ 
Ie 
i 
i 
| 
{ 
ie 
i 
| 


|Slight. 


ee Se Sie nee en 
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TABLE 10.--WILDLIFE HABITAT 


[See text for definitions of "good," "fair," “poor,” and "very poor." Absence of an entry indicates that the 


soil was not rated] 


Potential for habitat elements otential as habitat for-- 
Soil name and | T YT Wild | ' T 1 : 
| 


map symbol Grain |Grasses | herba- |Haravooa| Conif- Wet land {shallow lopentand|Wood2and|Wet1and 
pane seed, and | ceous | trees | erous | plants | water prildlife|witdltre;wildtite 


crops | Lequnes plants plants areas 


AmA: H 


i | | | | { 1 { | 
| | \ | | | { i | 
Alamuchee-~-------~ lpair lpair lpair | Good Good | Poor lVery lpair ‘Good lVery 
| | | | | | geet aan | heehee 
| i | | | | [ | | | 
Mooreville-------- |Poor Fair Fair |Good |coos |Poor |Poor |ratr |Good lPoor. 
Pt eee ee ae Good |6ooa |cood ! Good Good Poor \very {Good | Good | very 
Annemaine poor. poor. 
| | | \ { \ i l | | 
Bghrwnn enn n nen nH |Poor lratr {Pair |Poor Pair Ivery |Very rai |Poor Ivery 
Bigbee poor. poor. poor. 
| | | | | | | I | | 
Cah--aneecceen- === |cooa |cooa |Good |Goo |Good |Poor |very |coog |Gooa WWery 
Cahaba poor. poor. 
| | | | | | { | { | 
ee | | | | | | | 
Demopol is--------- | Poor |Poor |Poor |Poor |Poor \very |very |Poor |Poor Ivery 
{ ‘ : poor. poor. poor. 
| i i i i | { | { | 
Kip] ing----------- lratr |cooa |cood |Gooa |cood Ivery |very |cood Icood Ivery 
poor. poor. poor. 
| | | | | i | | | | 
dss | | | | | | | | 
Demopolis----e---= | Poor | Poor | Poor Poor | Poor | Poor lVery | Poor | Poor lvery 
| | | | | | eee tl | ges 
| | i | | | i | | | 
Sumter------------ lrair lrair \Pair lrair lrair | Poor lvery \Pair lrair lvery 
| | | | | Pecoee ll | ee 
{ | i | | | i \ | | 
Eshen-=------------- lrair Icooa !cooa = IGooa. = Iooad~Ssdtrair = Iratr = food = IGooa~—si Fair, 
eccasnis | | | | | | | | | | 
i | \ ] { | | | | | 
cor i oe oe ee ee ee 
Gullied land. 
‘ | | | | | | 
Demopolis--------- | Poor | Poor |Poor | Poor |Poor Ivery |very | Poor |Poor Ivery 
| | poor. poor. poor. 
| | | I | | | | | i 
HOAre wenn nner nnn lGooa IGooa lratr | Good lrair lPair \Gooa Good lGooa \Fair. 
Noire | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | 
KpA-<----- werceseee lPair \Good lGooa IGooa lGooa lpair lratr | Gooa |Gooa lpair. 
Kipling | | | | | | | | | 
| | { | | | | | | i 
KpB2-- serene nnnenn lrair \Good \Good Good |Gooa lPoor \ratr lGood \Gooa lPoor. 
Kip} ing | | | | 
| | i | | | | | | | 
eae | | | | | | | | 
Kip]ing----------- |Fatr |Gooa |Gooa |Gooa |Gooa |Poor Fair |Gooa |Gooa |Poor. 
Urban land. | H | | | | | | H H 
| | | | | | | | | | 
fvboss conde wcaldeee |Gooa \Gooa {Good |Gooa |cood |Poor |very |cooa |Gooa \Very 
Luverne poor. | poor. 
| \ \ i | | | | | | 
LvEeeerccrn r= Saas |Poor lratr |cood |coos |cooa |very Ivery lpair |cood \very 
Luverne poor. poor. | | poor. 
yo te ae a ee A ol 
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TABLE 10.--WILDLIFE HABITAT=--Cont inued 


Potential for habitat elements TPotential as habitat for-- 
Soil name and T Wild 7 | | | | 
map symbol | Grain IGrasses | herba- | Hardwood] Conif- !Wetland jonadiew Penland Hood lane wetland 
| ana seed and | ceous trees j erous | plants water |witdiife|wiialitelwiiaiite 


| { | | | | | | \ 
MaAenncwesennnennnn- | Poor lpatr | Good lrair lpair pair \pair \pair lrair lrair. 
iia ghee | | | 
i | | | | | | | | | 
NiiAadr Heer ne eee ee very | Poor Ivery Ivery Ivery |Gooa | Good |Poor |Poor |Gooa. 
Minter | poor. | poor. | poor. | poor. | | | 
OKBr wenn ene nn nw een |Go0d |Good |Fair |Poor |cooa |Poor very |cooa |Good very 
Okolona poor. poor. 
\ | i | | | { | { | 
— | | | | | | | | 
pie | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | 1 | | | 
SaA, SaB----------+- |Gooa |Gooa |Gooa |Gooa |Gooa |Poor very |Gooa |Gooa \Very 
Savannah poor. poor. 
| | | | | | | | | | 
gee | | | | | | | | | 
Savannah---------- IGooa |Gooa \Gooa \Gooa lGood | Poor \Very \Gooa \Gooa \Very 
| | | Leese fl eee 
re as rs or ae ne, 
Urban land. 
| | | { | | i | | | 
SMmBea-e- enn ener enn-- |coog |cooa |Good |Goog |cood Ivery Ivery Icooa |Gooa Ivery 
Smithdale | | | | | poor. | poor, | | | poor. 
ST poe Sasa reson ew ~~ |Poor |Fatr |Poor |Gooa Fair lratr lrair |Poor Fair Fair. 
Sucarnoochee 
| | | | | | \ i | | 
SuB2, SuC2--------- lrair lratr |Fatr lratr |Fatr |Poor |Very |Fatr lratr Ivery 
Sumter poor. poor. 
| | | | | | i { | | 
et i or oe ee 
Sumter 
| | | | \ | | { | | 
TEB=S=<=seSe=Sess2> |Poor Fair lratr | Poor |Poor very Very lratr |Poor very 
Troup poor. poor, poor. 
| { { | | | | { | | 
TSE: | | | | | | { | | | 
Troup~~----9------ | Poor lratr lratr | Poor | Poor very Ivery lratr {Poor lvery 
poor. poor. poor. 
| | | | | l | | l I 
Smithdale-------<-- lrair |Good |Gooa |Gooa {Good \very \very |cood |cooa very 
poor. poor. poor. 
| | | | i | | i \ | 
ns a a re ee oe 
ic Udorthents 
ae | | | | | | | | | 
Vah--c nn nen nn nme \rair lPair \Pair \Good \Gooa \Poor \pair lrair \Gooa \Poor. 
Vaiden { | | { | i | { l l 
\ | | I | | | \ \ | 
WeBecnnnnanwenenn= lpair \Gooa Good Good \Gooa lpair | Poor lGooa lGooa Poor. 
Wiicus | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | ! { | | 
ies: | | | | | 
WLlcox-eeee------- pair |Good |Gooa |Gooa |Gooa pair |Poor |Good {Good |Poor. 
Luverne=---------~ lpair \Gooa \Gooa lGooa lGood \very lvery \Gooa IGooa lVery 
i | | poor. |! poor. ! | poor. 
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TABLE 11.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for onsite 


shrink-swell. shrink-swell. 


investigation] 
———— ee a ee ee 
Soil name and Shallow Dwellings | Dwellings | Small | Local roads |! Lawns and 
Map symbol] | excavations without | with | commercial j and streets landscaping 
Sa eS TE oR Se 
{ | | | l | 
AmA: | | | | | | 
Alamuchee-<------- Moderate: Isevere: |Severe: ise vere: Isevere: [Se evere: 
| wetness, | flooding. | flooding. flooding. | flooding. flooding. 
flooding. 
| | | { | | 
Mooreville------- lsevere: Isevere: \Severe: ise evere: lsevere: Ise evere: 
| | | ing i I"¢ 
wetness. flooding. flooding, flooding. low strength, flooding. 
| | wetness. |! | flooding. | 
AnAwneren non-H |severe: |severe: |severes [Se vere: |Severe: Moderate: 
Annemaine wetness. flooding. flooding, flooding. low strength, wetness, 
| wetness. | | flooding. flooding. 
BaAroneeen cnn ne |severe: |severe: |severe: [Se vere: |severe: Moderate: 
Bigbee | cutbanks Caves flooding. flooding. | flooding. | flooding. | droughty, 
flooding. 
| | | | | | 
Caherernnescccesn= |Severe: Isevere: | severe: |Severe: |severe: INoderate: 
Cahaba | cutbanks Rave flooding. j flooding. | flooding. | flooding. | flooding. 
Demopolis-------- Isevere: |woderate: |severe: |severe: |Moderate: |Severe: 
| depth to S| slope, depth to rock. | slope. | depth to rock, i small stones, 
| depth to TOEK si | | slope. thin layer. 
Kipling------<-<- | severe: |Severe: | Severe: severe: |Severe: ieee 
| wetness. | shrink-swell. | wetness, | shrink-swell. r low strength, | wetness, 
| j shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. j 
pene | | | | | 
Demopol is-------— |Severe: | Moderate: |severe: [Ho oderate: Moderate: |Severe: 
| depth to TOCKs,) depth to FOCK. | depth to rock. depth to rock. | depth to HOC thin layer. 
Sumter----------- | Moderate: |severe: |severe: Ise vere: severe: | Moderate: 
depth to rock,; shrink-swell. } shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | low strength, | thin layer. 
too clayey. | | shrink-swell. | 
EsAcnoeseseececce= |severe: |Moderate: Isevere: |Moderate: moderate: Moderate: 
Escambia wetness. wetness. wetness. wetness. wetness. wetness, 
| | | | | | 
GdE3: 
Gullied land. | | | | | | 
| | | | | { 
Demopolis------~- |Severe: |Moderate: |Severe: |severe: |Moderate: lsevere: 
depth to rock.) slope, depth to rock.) slope. depth to rock , | thin layer. 
| | depth to rock. | | slope. | 
Hohewwteene sr eeee |Severe: |Severe: Isevere: |Severe: |Severe: l Severe: 
Houlka | wetness. | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, low strength, | too clayey. 
wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | flooding, 
shrink-swell. } shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | 
| | | | | | 
KpA, KpB2~-~------ |Severe: |severe: |severe: |se vere: |severe: |Moderate: 
Kipling wetness. | shrink-swell. j wetness, | shrink-swell. | low strength, | wetness. 
| | | | | 
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| Shallow 


TABLE 11.-~BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Cont inued 
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| droughty. 


Soil name and | | Dwellings | Dwellings | Small | Local roads | Lawns and 
map symbol j excavations without with | commercial | and streets | landscaping 
basements basements buildings 
| { | | \ | 
as | | | | | 
Kipling-------- |severe: |severe: |severe: |severe: |severe: Moderate: 
| wetness, | shrink-swell, | wetness, | shrink-swell. | low strength, wetness, 
j | | shrink-swell. | | shrink-swell. | 
Urban land. H | | | | | 
\ \ | | | | 
LyvBrnrnn eee IModerate: |Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: ise vere: [slight 
Luverne i too clayey. } shrink~-swell. shrink~swell. | shrink-swell, | low strength. | 
LYyEeess hes ane m |Severe: |severe: |Severe: |severe: |severe: Isevere: 
Luverne slope. slope. slope. slope. low strength, slope. 
| | | | beioeen | 
| { | | | { 
MaAqen--nenn----- |severe: |severe: |Severe: Isevere: |Severe: |Severe: 
Mayhew | wetness. wetness, i wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness. 
j shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell, | 
low strength. 
| | | | | | 
MnAweneenrenncen |severe: |severe: |Severe: |Severe: |severe: Isevere: 
Minter | ponding. | flooding, | flooding, j flooding, | low strength, | ponding, 
| ponding. | ponding. | ponding. | ponding, flooding. 
i flooding. 
| | | | | { 
OKBe ween nner nnn n |severe: |severe: Isevere: |Severe: Isevere: Se vere: 
Okolona | cutbanks CEES shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. } low strength, } too clayey. 
shrink-swell. 
| | | | | i 
me | : | | | | 
Pits 
| | | | | f 
SaA, SaB-------- |severe: Moderate: |severe: Moderate: |Moderate: | Moderate: 
Savannah wetness. wetness. ; wetness. wetness. low strength, wetness. 
| ! | | wetness. | 
| | | | | 
— | | | | | | 
Savannah------~ |severe: |Moderate: |Severe: |Noderate: |Moderate: Moderate: 
| wetness. | wetness. | wetness. \ wetness. | low strength, | wetness, 
| | | | wetness. | droughty. 
Urban land. | | | H | | 
| | | | | | 
SmBo------------ {slight petatatateetatael |siight latatetatetatated |siight Adee es |stight SS sees s= islight rata at ad |slight. 
Smithdale | j | 
SLAn teers ses Isevere: |severe: severe: Isevere: |Severe: |Severe: 
Sucarnoochee | wetness. flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | low strength, | wetness, 
| | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | flooding, 
| shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | shrink~swell. | flooding. too clayey. 
SuB2, SuC2--=--= Moderate: |severe: |Severe: Isevere: \Se vere: lNoderate: 
Sumter | depth to Tock» shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. } low strength, | thin layer. 
} too clayey. j | | | shrink-swell,. | 
SVB--n ene n nn | Moderate: |Severe: |Severe: Isevere: |severe: Isevere: 
Sumter | depth to FOC shrink~swell. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. j low strength, large stones. 
j too clayey. | | | | shrink-swell. | 
TrBeee---------- |severe: |s1ight eae aha ads {slight SSeasS=<- Isiight eaceasa= Ist ight ==> - += | Moderate: 
Troup | cutbanks EAE 
1 
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Soil name and | 
map symbol | 


TABLE 11.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT-~Continued 
SS ae a ee a ee 


Shallow 
excavations 


{ 
| 
| 


Dwellings 
without 


| Dwellings 
with 


! Small] 
| commercial 


| Local roads 
| and streets 


Soil Survey 


| Lawns and 
| landscaping 


basements basements buildings 


Troup------- -----|severe: 


| 
| 
| 
| slope. 
i 
i 
{ 


TuB. 
Typic Udorthents 
Vahn-n--n nner nnn |severe: 
Vaiden | wetness. 
| 
WCBe wenn erercenan |severe: 
Wilcox | wetness. 
| 
WuC2: | 
Wilcox-ccrer- nn jeevere: 
| wetness. 
| 
Luverne----rer en |woderate: 


cave. 


| too clayey. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
\ 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink~swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|severe: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
|Severe: 

| wetness, 
| shrink-swell. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


I 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Isevere: 

| low strength, 
| shrink-swell. 
ise vere: 

| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
l 
| 
\ 
ry 
| 
| 


low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
droughty, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


vere: 
oo clayey. 


+o 


vere: 
oo clayey. 


oo 


vere: 
oo clayey. 


cm OD 


err 
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(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"slight," "good," and other terms. Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. 


TABLE 12.~-SANITARY FACILITIES 
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See text for definitions of 


The 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for 
onsite investigation] 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


AmA: 
Alamuchee---------- 


Moorevillewsecrs-e= 


DkKE2: 
Demopol is-------=-- 


Kip] ing------------ 


DsB: 
Demopol is---------- 


Escambia 


GdE3: 
Gullied land. 


Demopol is---------- 


Septic tank 
| absorption 


|Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 
|Severe: 

| flooding, 
| wetness. 


|severe: 
flooding, 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 


|severes 

| flooding, 

| wetness, 

| poor filter. 


|severe: 
| flooding. 


| 
| 


|severe: 
| depth to rock. 


|severe: 
| wetness, 
j peres slowly. 


|severe: 
| depth to rock. 


|severe: 
H depth to rock, 
| percs slowly. 


Isevere: 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 
| 

| 


|Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Sewage lagoon 


} areas 


fields landfill 1 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
flooding. 


depth to 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
depth to 


Severe: 
depth to 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
depth to 
s 


I 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
H 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
! 
Isevere: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| lope. 
! 


rock, 


rock. 


rock. 


rock, 


Trench 
i sanitary 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
seepage. 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l"¢ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\"¢ 
| 
| 
| 
|Se vere: 
{ 
{ 
{ 
i 
| 
l 
\ 
{ 
Ig 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| depth to rock. 
| 


—e 


Area 
sanitary 


landfill 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


evere: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
depth to 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
depth to 


Severe: 
depth to 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness, 


Severe: 


{ 
| 
i 
i'¢ 
| 
| 
| 
ive 
| 
| 
Ic 
Be 
i 
{ 
| 
| 
is 
| 
| 
| 
i 
"5 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
"4 
| 
| 
| 
Ia 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| depth to 
| 


rock, 


rock, 


rock. 


rock. 


| Daily cover 
for landfill 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Poor: 
seepage, 
too sandy. 


air: 
thin layer. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

\ 

| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

\ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| 

i 

|Poor: 

j area reclaim, 
j small stones. 
|Poors 

{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 


too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Poor: 
area reclaim, 
small stones. 


Poor: 

area reclain, 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Fair: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
area reclaim, 
small stones. 
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TABLE 12.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


seepage. 


Soil Survey 


| | A Daily cover 
d | Septic tank | Sewage lagoon Trench rea y 
pcrueaite | abeorption H areas | sanitary | sanitary | for landfill 
fields landfill landfill 
—_—___t———_— + oth O88 sss 00 |] 
| | | { | 
| Is : Is vere: lSevere: lPoor: 
HoAw---o een Severe: evere: evere: 
Houlka | flooding, H flooding. | flooding, | flooding, | too clayey, 
wetness, | | wetness, j wetness. | hard to pack, 
ercs slowly. too clayey. | | wetness. 
pF | 
Is Ioi4 ht ---a cen nn \severe: | Moderate: l poor: 
Cadell evere: gq a 
ae | wetness, | | wetness, | wetness. | too clayey, 
percs slowly. | | too clayey. | hard to pack. 
Kph2=-s2<+sesenn | Severe: | Moderate: |! Severe: Moderate: Poor: 
| wetness, | slope. wetness, wetness. too clayey, 
open | percs slowly | too clayey. | | hard to pack. 
| . 
| | i | { 
Kuc: ' 
Kipling-<-<---> | Severe: | Moderate: | Severe: | Moderate: | Poor: 
| wetness, slope. | wetness, | wetness. | too clayey, 
percs slowly. | | too clayey. | | hard to pack. 
| \ | | | 
Urban land. | | | 
LvB------------- |severe: | Moderate: |Severe: Is ight sasesescses JP00rt oo 
. slope. too clayey. ; 
Luverne | percs slowly | Pp | | | heater ae 
H 
| | Ss. Isevere 3 | Severe: | Poor: 
LyvE------9---7-- Severe: evere : 
Luverne percs slowly, slope. | slope, | slope. hee toe 
slope. too clayey. | | r j 
H | H slope. 
| | | | | 
Ig Isa SSrannresc= Is : lsevere: lPoor: 
gy ain aaa ei ncaa evere: ght evere: 
ry | tness | | wetness, H wetness. H too clayey, 
paneer | perce slowly too clayey. | |! hard to pack, 
| . wetness. 
| | i | | 
| Is : \severe: \severe: Poor: 
MnAcwr nn nn nn nenn Severe: evere: : 
Minter | flooding, | flooding, flooding, | flooding, | too clayey, 
ponding, ponding. | ponding, | ponding. | peer pack, 
ercs slowly. too clayey. | | ponding. 
ke | | 
OkBecrernnoeeer= |Severe: {Slight Jase saness |severe: Moderate: |Poor: ‘ 
wetness wetness. oo clayey 
none | ial | too clayey. | hard to pack. 
| 
me | | | | | 
t | 
Pat | | | | 
| | : Is : lModerate: lratr: 
Sad, SaBerern--- Severe: Severe: evere: | 
Savannah | Mae ‘ | wetness. | wetness. wetness. pata 
ercs slowly. | | - 
Le | | 
| i | i { 
B: 
3 h=-sFs2= | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: \Moderate: | Fair: 
eee H i i | t | too claye 
| wetness, | wetness. | wetness, j wetness. | yey, 
| percs slowly. j | | | wetness. 
| | | | { 
Urban land. | j { | | 
: { : 
SmB------=------ Isiight SeSeseerese |severe: Isevere: |severe: eee ae " 
Smithdale | seepage. | seepage. | yey. 
1 i} i) 


Sumter County, Alabama 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


TABLE 12.--SANITARY FACILITIFS--Cont inued 


Septic tank 
absorption 


| Sewage lagoon 
areas 


| Trench 
| sanitary 


| Area 
| sanitary 
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| Daily cover 
for landfill 


fields landfill landfill 


Sucarnoochee 


SuB2, SuC2, SvB---- 


Sumter 


TuB, 
Typic Udorthents 


Wilcox 


WuCc2: 


Wilcox------------ 


Luverne----------- 


| 
{ 
| 
I 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
percs slowly. 


S$light----------- 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe; 
percs slowly. 


| 

ise 

| elcaaing: 
| wetness, 
| 
ige 
pe 
is 

| 


|Severe: 
| seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
too clayey. 


derate: 
oo sandy. 


to 


Moderate: 
slope, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
seepage, 


|severe: 
| wetness, 
| too clayey. 


lsevere: 
depth to rock, 
wetness. 


| 

| 

| 

l 

Isevere: 

| depth to rock, 
H wetness. 
| 

I 

| 

| 


vere: 
oo clayey. 


mm 


evere: 
flooding, 
wetness, 


vere: 
epth to rock. 


ano 


n 
o 


vere: 
etness. 


< 


Moderate: 
depth to rock, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
depth to 
wetness, 


Poor: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


Poor: 

area reclaim, 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Poor: 
seepage. 


| 
| 
{ 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
\poor: 
seepage. 
| 
\F ir: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
l 
| 
| 


a 
too clayey, 
slope. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


|Poor: 
| too clayey, 
hard to pack. 
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TABLE 13,-~-CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"good," "fair," and other terms. 


Soil Survey 


See text for definitions of 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for 


onsite investigation] 


Soil name and Roadfill 


map symbol | 


AmA: 
Alamuchee--=--- SaSes=n jSeod pererss esos S 
| 
Mooreville----------- |Poor: 
| low strength. 
AnAq<seoreesnsssr essere |Poor: 
Annemaine | low strength. 
Bgh-----------------=- |Gooa a----+22+----- 
Bigbee | 
Cahmweenan-- soweernnn- |Gooa ttaiatatahehatetatetatatal 
Cahaba | 
DkE2: | 
Demopol ls--e--------- proces 
| area reclaim. 
| 
Kipling---r--- seneo==| Poor: 
i low strength, 
| shrink-swell. 
DsB: | 
Demopol1s~-----~~--- oor: 
| area reclaim. 
| 
Sumter-nn nner seen nn |Poor: 
area reclaim, 
| low strength. 
Egh--++---------- ~----l Pair: 
Escambia | wetness. 
GaE3: | 
Gullied land. 
Demopol is------++---- Poor: 


HOAr---------- woeceeee| Poor: 
Houlka i low strength, 
| shrink-swell. 

KpA, KpB2----- nneezeo-| Poor: 
Kipling | low strength, 


shrink~swell. 
| 
i 


Sand 


| improbable: 
| excess fines, 


| tmprobable: 
excess fines. 


] 

\ 

| improbable: 
excess fines. 
| 

l 

| 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
too sandy. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| Topsoil 


‘air: 
too clayey. 


air: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
area reclain, 
small stones. 


Or: 
oo clayey. 


fame} 


Poor: 
area reclaim, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
area reclaim, 
smal] stones. 


oor: 
too clayey. 


or: 
oo Clayey. 


ro 
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Pea ee ee ot fe |. ee ee ee eg ee ee ee 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


KuC: 


Kipling------------ ee 


Urban land. 


Luverne 


MaA--------------- ---- 


Mayhew 


Minter 


OkB-~--222-------= woe 


Okolona 


PIT. 
Pits 


Sak, SaBe---------- 


Savannah 


SbB: 


Savannah---------- 


Urban land. 


SmB----------- eees=es= 


Smithdale 


SrA-------+-+------+ 


Sucarnoochee 


SuB2, SuC2--------- 


Sumter 


Roadfill 


low strength, 
shrink=swell. 


{ 
| 
[Poors 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|Poor 
j low strength. 


|Poor: 
\ low strength. 


|Poor: 

| low strength, 
| wetness, 

| shrink-swell. 


|Poor: 
| low strength, 
| wetness. 


|Poor: 
| low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


| 
{ 
| 


Sana 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


|Fatr: Improbable: 

| wetness. 

{ 

| 

|Fatr: Improbable: 

| wetness. excess fines. 
\ 

| 

| 

|Good---= Sseaese ewren-) Improbable: 
excess fines. 
| 

|Poor: Improbable: 

j low strength, excess fines. 


| wetness, 
| shrink-swell. 


|Poor: 
| area reclaim, 
| low strength. 


|Poor: 
| area reclaim, 
| low strength. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
{ 
{ 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
excess fines. 
{ 
i 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Gravel 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| Inprobable: 
| too sandy. 


| Topsoil 


Or: 
oo clayey. 


amo 


Or: 
hin layer. 


to 


{ol 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Oor: 
thin layer, 
wetness. 


OOr: 
too clayey. 


air: 
too clayey, 
small stones. 


air: 
too clayey, 
small stones. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
smal] stones, 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Fair: 
area reclaim, 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
smal] stones. 


ir: 
oo sandy. 


oto 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


Tub. 
Typic Udorthents 


Wilcox 


WuC2: 
Wilcox=--cesennnenn-- 


Luverne-------------- 


TABLE 13.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


| Roadfill 


|Poor: 
| low strength, 
| shrink=swell. 


|Poor: 
| low strength, 
| shrink-swell. 


| 

|Poor: 

| low strength, 
| shrink-swell. 


|Poor: 
| low strength. 


Sand 


lprobable seveceenae ase, 


| improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| improbable: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Gravel 
| 


| improbable: 
too sandy. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Soil Survey 


| Topsoil 


ir: 
oo sandy, 
lope. 


wmecro 


too clayey, 
small stones, 
slope. 


ors: 
oo clayey. 


ina] 


Or: 
oo clayey. 


ato 


OY: 
oo clayey. 


rg 


Poor: 
thin layer. 


(es 
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TABLE 14.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not evaluated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for onsite 


investigation} 
Limitations for-- T Features aftecting-- 
Soil name and j Pond | Embankments, | | Terraces 
‘map symbol j reservoir } dikes, and } Drainage | Irrigation | and | Grassed 
areas levees diversions waterways 
| | | | | | 
AmA: 
Alamuchee------- -!Noderate: lsevere: lDeep to water | Flooding Srrsese, | pavorable Srescs lFavorable. 
| { | | | | 
| seepage. | piping. | | | 
Mooreville------- IModerate: lSevere: | Plooding-- tasted lWetness, l Erodes easily, lprodes easily. 
| | | | | | 
| seepage. | wetness. | | erodes easily, wetness. 
j j j flooding. | } 
ADA ss-20---aeeo= | Moderate: |Severe: \Percs slowly, wetness, wetness, Peres slowly. 
Annemaine | seepage. | hard to pack, flooding. | percs slowly. | percs slowly. \ 
wetness. 
| bere | | | | 
BGA ss 4 heen nes: Isevere: |Severe: |Deep to water |proughty, lroo sandy------ |Droughty. 
Bigbee | seepage. | seepage, | j fast intake. | | 
iping. 
| tae | | { | 
CaAqroreeeen---~ ---|severe: |Moderate: |Deep to water |ravorable Paeess |Favorable Teese Favorable. 
Cahaba | seepage. | thin layer, | | | H 
| [Pier | | | 
sah | | | | | 
Demopolis-~------- Severe: lsevere: IDeep to water IDepth to rock, Isiope, Isiope, 
| | | l | | 
j depth to TOK thin layer. j j slope. j depth to TOCK depth to rock. 
slope. 
{ | i i y | 
Kiplinges-------- |Moderate: |severe: lperes slowly, lwetness, wetness, Peres slowly. 
slope. hard to pack. slope. percs slowly, percs slowly. 
| | | | Stepe, | 
hati | | | 
Demopolis--~----- ISevere: Isevere: IDeep to water IDepth to rock, lDepth to rock, | Brodes easily, 
| l | { | | 
| depth to Fock. | thin layer. j | erodes easily.) erodes easily.) depth to rock. 
Sumternnn---c---- \Moderate: Isevere: IDeep to water | IDepth to rock, lprodes easily, 
| | | | | | 
seepage, thin layer. erodes easily.| depth to rock. 
depth to rock. | | | | | 
ESAsSss5--c2eesere lNoderate: Isevere: | Peres slowly---!Wetness, lwetness, | Peres Slowly. 
| | | { I 
Escambia j seepage. | wetness, | percs slowly. percs slowly. | 
ee | | | | | | 
Gullied lana. | | | | 
Demopol is-------- Isevere: |severe: |Deep to water |Depth to rock, Islope, |Slope, 
i depth to FOEKy| thin layer. | slope, | depth to Tock. | depth to rock. 
slope. 
aaa | | | | 
HoAwen ne eeen nnn n= {siight fata acta | Severe: |Peres slowly, lwetness, |Wetness, lWetness, 
Houlka | | hard to pack, } flooding. | slow intake, | percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
wetness. ercs slowly. 
| | | [-F ory) | 
KpAss<s"<<ssecscs> Is1ight aaskssSs> jSevere: |Peres slowly---|vietness, wetness, |Percs slowly. 
Kipling | | hard to pack. | | percs slowly. | percs slowly. | 
{ ' i) t 
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TABLE 14.--WATER MANAGEMENT=~Cont inued 


T Limitations for-- T Features affecting-- 
Soil name and Pond T Embankments, ¥ Terraces 


slope. 


map symbol | reservoir dikes, and | Drainage | Irrigation | and | Grassed 
areas levees diversions waterways 
| ! | \ | i 
KpB2-9-~ eon - nH |Moderate: |severe: |Peres slowly, lwetness, luetness, |Peres slowly. 
Kipling slope. hard to pack. slope. percs slowly, ; percs slowly. 
| | | | slope. i i 
| | | | | i 
wee | | | | | | 
Kipling-errer---- \Moderate: |severe: |Percs slowly, |Wetness, |wetness, lperes slowly. 
| slope. hard to pack. slope. percs slowly, | percs slowly. 
{ | { | slope. | | 
| | | | | | 
Urban land. | | | | | 
LVBeno n-ne nn nnn nnn |Moderate: |Severe: |Deep to water |stope Seesenss— Favorable Srerae lFavorable. 
Luverne slope. | piping, | | j 
hard to pack. 
| | | | | | 
Lv Ev-2<ee2eee-- Ho |severe: |Severe: {Deep to water |siope esecssros= Istope a sia Istope. 
Luverne } slope. | piping, | | | | 
j hard to pack. | | | | 
MaAqewnecenennece== |s11ght-- sesesen |severe: Iperes stoviy---|vetness, |prodes easily, lwetness, 
Mayhew | | hard to pack, | | percs slowly. | wetness. erodes easily. 
wetness. 
I | | | | | 
MnAeoowr ene en---- Is1ight wewresses |severe: |Ponding, {Ponding, | erodes easily, |etness, 
Minter | ponding. | percs slowly, i percs slowly, | ponding, | erodes easily, 
| l flooding. | erodes easily. percs slowly. percs slowly. 
OKBewn-seene= -----|siight ttatetetetatened |severe: IDeep to water |siow intake, |Erodes easily, | Erodes easily, 
Okolona | | hard to pack. | | percs slowly. j percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
" | | | | | | 
Pits 
| | [ 1 | 
Sahmoconnsecern-e- | Moderate: |severe: |Favorable Ssss== lwetness Sse ise ese | erodes easily, |srodes easily, 
Savannah i seepage. j piping. | j wetness. | rooting depth. 
SaBeonnec nnn nn - Moderate: |se vere: {Slope Saseecca== |stope, Erodes easily, |Erodes easily, 
Savannah seepage, piping. wetness. wetness, rooting depth 
| slope. |? { | | | 
l | | | { | 
ie | | | | | | 
Savannah--------- | Moderate: | severe: {Slope eSSeslenes Isiope, lrietness aoSee === |Root ing depth. 
| seepage, | piping. | wetness, j | 
| slope. | | | droughty. | 
Urban land. | H | | | | 
| | | | | | 
SmBereseeeerece- --|severe Isevere: |Deep to water |Fast intake, {Favorable ween |Favorable. 
Smithdale seepage. j piping. | j slope. | | 
SrAqnmn reco nme ~--|siight Sssactoae |severe: |Peres slowly, wetness, wetness, lwetness, 
Sucarnoochee | | hard to pack, | flooding. | slow intake, j bercs slowly. | percs slowly. 
| | wetness. | | percs slowly. | | 
SuB2, SuC2--=----=| Moderate: Isevere: IDeep to water |Percs slowly, loepth to rock, |Brodes easily, 
Sumter | seepage, thin layer. | depth to POCA erodes easllys depth to rock. 
{ | | { | 
| | | | i 
it t l 1 4 


| 
depth to rock, | 
{ 
i} 
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TABLE 14.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


T Limitations for-- Features affecting-- 
Soil name and ond ankments , Terraces 


| 
map symbol | reservoir | dikes, and | Drainage | Irrigation | and | Grassed 


hard to pack. | | 


i areas levees diversions waterways 
{ { i | | | 
SyvBeseweernneennne | Moderate: Isevere: |Deep to water |Percs slowly, Large stones, \narge stones, 
Sumter | seepage, l thin layer. j depth to HOC depth to HOCKs | erodes easily. 
} depth to eg | j slope. j | 
slope. 
pce | | | \ | 
TrBen-- <r nen n mene |severe: |severe: |Deep to water |proughty, {700 sandy------ |Droughty. 
Troup seepage. seepage, fast intake. 
| | piping. | | | | 
| | | | | | 
Rens | | | | | 
Troupetsrss=- ~---|Severe: |Severe: |Deep to water Iproughty, |stope, |Slope, 
| seepage, | seepage, | | fast intake, | too sandy. | droughty. 
slope. | piping. j | slope. j | 
Smithdale------~-- |severe: |Severe: |Deep to water |rast intake, {stope See at mee |Slope. 
seepage, piping. slope. 
| slope. | | | | | 
| | { | | i 
os | | | | 
Typic Udorthents | | | | | 
Vahnnennn tren nnn |siight SsS<sr<<- |severe: lperes slowly-~~|Wetness , |wetness, |wetness, 
Vaiden | hard to pack, | | slow intake, | percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
| wetness. | | percs slowly. | 
WeBawa-- nan nnne-n- |Moderate: Isevere: |Percs slowly, |stope, |Brodes easily, Erodes easily, 
Wilcox | depth to TOSK | hard to pack. j slope. | wetness, | wetness. j percs slowly. 
| slope. | | | slow intake. | | 
aa | | | | | 
Wil cox-----2----- |Moderate: |Moderate: |Peres slowly, |slope, |Erodes easily, | Erodes easily, 
| depth to Fock hard to pack. | slope. | wetness, | wetness. | percs slowly. 
| slope. | | | slow intake. j 
Luverne~--------- INoderate: |severe: |Deep to water |stope i echaeie  l |Favorable means |ravorable. 
| slope. | piping, | 
| | { 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES 


{The symbol < means less than; > means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that data were not estimated] 


| | 
loam, extremely | 
j channery silty | 

j clay loam. | 
14- =h0) Weathered bedreck 
' \ 


| | Classification Frag- | Percentage passing | 
Soil name and jPepth) USDA texture j | (nets | sieve number-- puiauiay) Plas~ 
map symbol } } Unified | AASHTO | >3 | | | | | limit | ticity 
| inches 4 10 40 200 index 
SSS ee ae ee 
}= | | | ;—= | | | | , = | 
AmA: l | I | I l i | | l | 
Alamuchee------- | 0-5 |sanay loam--~=--- It, CL=ML, In- 2, Ae4 0 loa 100/95- 100 | 70- 90 |30- 70 | £30 | NP=7 
SM, SM-SC 
i 5-52|Sandy clay loam, !cL, CL-ML, {Ray A-6 | 0 {9 98- 100|95- 100} 80- 95 |40- as | 22-38 | 5-20 
| } clay loam, joan sc, SM- Rag | le | | | | | 
152-65 {toam, sandy loam, |CL, CLeML,|Ac2, A-4,) 0 |98-100)95-100|80-95 [34-60 | 21-37 | 5-20 
i sandy clay loam.,; SC, SM-SC 
| | | | | { \ | \ | | 
Moorevi]1e----~-| 0-6 |Loan et auateesen ee IcumL, CL, lara 0 | 100 | 100 120-1001 40-85 |! 20-30 | 5-10 
SM-SC, SC 
| 6 42|sanay clay loam, Ich, SC la-6, A-7 0 | 100 100 |20-95 |45-80 28-50 15-30 
| | clay loam, loam. | | } } { | | 
42-60|Loan, sandy clay |sc, cL {a-é, A-7 | 0 | 100 | 100 |ao-95 {45-20 | 28-50 | 15-30 
| loam, clay loam. 
| i { | l { | l { | | 
Raneeaevenssecee | o-6 |Sanay loam--~=--- |su, SM-SC, lA- -4 | 0 & 100|95- 100] 70-95 |40-75 £20 | NP-5 
Annemaine | ML, CL- nt | | | j | j 
6-isiclay, clay loan {ct [Ars Ax? | 0 |95- 100/95-100} 85-100/65-98 | 30-50 | 10-25 
11e-30|Clay, silty clay |cH, ma, |a-7, a-6 | 0 {95-100/95-100{90-100|60-99 | 40-70 | 13-35 
CL, ML 
|30- 42/Sanay clay loam, Isc,” CL laa, a6, 0 oe tells aaihe | 20-35 | NP=15 
| | loam, clay loam. | | -2 | j | j | | } 
pa2-b0 sandy clay loam, ee SM-SC, a 2, An4 | 0 aga a ee a jaune } <20 | NP-16 
(", ° (| fee ey | | | | 
san oan. 
| | | | | | | | | 
Hgkeencduedeecees | o- -10/ Loany sand------- {su |a-2-4 | 0 | 100 |95-1001 60- 90 |15-30 | = | NP 
Bigbee \10- -65| Sand, loamy sand !SP-SM, SM !A-2-4, 0 85-100/85-100)50-75 | 5-20 --- NP 
| l | | An3 | | { | | | | 
| | | | | \ \ | { | | 
CgNtsenssveoccese =| 9-7 |sanay oam-------| 5% laa, { 9  [95-100!95-100!65-90 |30-45 | --- | wp 
ee | | ree arr actos cara eee oe | 
| 7- sliaa clay loam, Isc, CL |, a8, Rob | 0 |20-100|80-100/ 75-90 |40-75 22-35 | 8-15 
| | loam, clay loam. j } } | } | } 
38-60;Sand, loamy sand,,;SM, SP-SM |;A-2-4 0 95-100} 90-100 60-85 |10-35 aes NP 
joe ao Sens sl opay Sndy | a ces a haa ae | 
] | | ! { t i | { | | 
ni, ine | a rn ar on a | 
Demopolis------- | 0-5 Ichannery loan----16C, GM-GC, In- 2, Al | 0-5 120-30 l15-25 {10-20 |! 8-15 | 18-38 | 4-14 
GP=GC 
| 5-9 IChannery loam, lac, GM- ac, |n- 2, Ael | 0-5 120-30 |15-25 | 110-20 | 8-15 18-38 | 4-14 
| | chamnery clay | GP-GC | | | | | | 
loam, extremely 
| | chamery silty | | \ \ \ \ \ \ { 
| | clay loam, | | | { | l | | | 
| 9-60|neathered bedrock| ue eae | = | ise | wee | ~-= | sine mae wee 
Kiptingess+--2e2 | 0-2 lioam-=--- meen ---|cL, ML, lana | 0 | 100 100 |s0- -100|70-95 | £30 | NP-10 
CL-ML 
2-3e!siity clay, clay, |cH, CL In-7, A-6 | 0 |! 100 78-100] 75-98 ie |! 38-70 | 19-45 
lan. olcetity clay loam. | | | | | | | | 
}3e-solciay, sity clay |cH, ch |a-7 | 9 | 100 | 100 j90-100} 75-85 | 48-0 | 26-50 
DsB: \ | | | | | \ \ | | | 
Demopolis------- | 0-6 |toan--- sauces rae CL-ML In 4, a6, 0-5 |a5-100/ 75-90 les-85 Iso-g0 | 24-44 | 6-20 
A-7 
| 6-14lchannery loam, |!cc, GM-cC, lA2, A-l 0-5 120-30 115-25 110-20 g-15 | 18-38 | gata 
| channery clay GP=cC j | } 
| | | \ | | 
I { | | { | 
| { | | | | 
{ | | | { | 
' ' I \ | t 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES~-Continued 


T T Classification [Frag- | Percentage passing 
Soil name and [Depth NSDA texture | ments | sieve number-- puiquie | Plas~ 
map symbol unified | aasuto | 3 9 ler mit | ticity 
| l | | | | | | | | | 
as see teen (oe ee Serevent CCL er, mee meee GOR O31 ems 22 
In Pet Pct 
j}— | | | {— | | | \ | — | 
DsB: | { | | | { { | | | | 
Sumter---------- | 0-9 Isat loam-------- lot ln-7, A-6 | 0 |90-100| 85-100! 20-98 175-90 | 35-50 | 16-25 
9-23'Silty clay, clay, !CH, CL a-7, A-6 | 0 la5-100!7a-98 !75-05 l75-65 | 35-55 | 16-32 
| silty clay loam. | | | | | | | | 
byascalweathered bedrock! tee. “bh. woes Vee: A ote “eae kee Pee oP tee oh eee 
| | | | ' | | | \ | | 
Egh=----~----=-=~ | 0-8 {sandy loam------- ism, su-sc, |A-4 | 0 !95~100/95-100|70-90 |40-65 <25 | NP-? 
Escambia j } | ML, eran | | | | j | j 
| 8"23)Fine sandy loam, |SC, SM-SC,jA-4, A~6 | 0 — |95-100/95-100/ 70-95 [40-75 | 16-30 | 4-15 
} loam, silt loam.} CL, Cue | j | } | | j 
peeren Emme sandy loam, [rae CL, parte A-6 | 0 [oer ie jsoree [eee 20-40 | 4-20 
| | loam, silt loam.) Sw-sc, | | | 
CL-ML 
| | | | 1 | | \ | | l 
ees | Pd eae a 
Gullied land. 
| l { | I { { | { | l 
Demopol is-==-=-- | 0-2 {silty clay loam leu, CL-ML la~4, a6, 0-5 |a5~1001 75-90 65-85 |50-80 | 24-44 | 6-20 
A-7 
| 2-6 Ichannery Gani, loc, cm-cc, la-2, A-1 | 0-5 {20-30 {15-25 {10-20 | B15 | 18-38 | 4-14 
: ; channery clay | GP-GC | | | | | | j 
| | loam, extremely } 
[es cee tn | | | | | | | 
clay loam. 
| 6-60|Weathered bedrock| --- | --- | -<—- oor | oe -- oo |! ore | ae 
HoA-------------- | o-5 Isiity clay------- {cH, CL {a-7 | ) | 100 | 100 |90-100|75-95 | 45-70 32-45 
Houlka 5-60!Clay, silty clay, !CH, MH A+? 0 100 ! 100 {95-100!80-97 | 52-75 | 27-50 
Poa tee a eae ee 
KpA------- ooeee-- Figse | tbame<acc—sSeee2 IML, CL=ML, la-4 1 9 !100 | 2100 !e0-100!70-90 | <30 | np-10 
Kipling | | Vcr | t | | | | | | 
| s-4alsiity clay, lay, |cH, cL In-7, A-6 0 100 | 100 |95-100185-95 | 38-70 22-45 
lgedeclewee eae eee | | | | | 
\42-65/Clay, silty clay IcH, ch la-7 {| 9 | 100 | 100 |90-100/75-95 | 48-80 | 26-50 
Kpbiste=- eee se | 0-7 Istity clay Joan let la-6, Ae7 0 | 100 | 100 |95-100/ 85-95 | 30-45 15-25 
Kipling 7-42|silty clay, clay, !CH, CL A-7, A-6 | 0 100 |! 100 {!95-100!g0-95 | 38-70 | 19-45 
| | sility clay loam. | | | | | | 
|42-65)Clay, silty clay |cu, cx In-7 | 0 100 | 100 '90-100] 75-95 | 48-20 | 26-50 
Kut: | | \ | | | | \ | | \ 
Kip] ing-+------- | 0-6 Istity clay loan !c In-6, AH? 0 100 | 100 |95-100185-95 30-45 | 15-25 
| -38/Stity clay, clay, CH, CL JA=7, A~6 | O | 100 | 100 |95-100/80-95 | 38-70 | 19-45 
silty clay loam, 
|3@-60|clay, silty clay IcH, CL la-7 | 0 | 100 | 100 |90-100|75-95 | 48-80 | 26-50 
Urban land. | | | | | | | | | | | 
| ] { | | l l | | { | 
LyBeeronnceenanwe | 0-8 {sandy loam------- IMt, SM la-4, A-2 | 0-5 |e7-100|84-100| 80-1001 30-60 |! €20 | NP 
Luverne 8-22;Clay loam, sandy {ML, MH A-5, A-7,, 0-5 {95-100)90-100/85-100)50-95 | 38-70 8-30 
| | clay, clay. | Vang | | | i | | | 
|22-33}ciay loam, sandy It, MH, sula-4, a5, 0-5 |95~100/85-100!a5-1001 26~76 32°56 | 2-14 
clay loam, A-7 
|33-60|strat ified loamy Isa, ML la-4, a6, 0-5 190~100185~100! 70-100! 25-65 | 28-49 | 3-16 
sand to sand A-2, A-7 
| | cae | ae Saas | | 
| | | | | | | 
i} 1 1 t t 1 i} 


clay loam. 


| 
| { | | 
i we & 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES=-Continued 


| T | Classification [Frag- Percentage passing 
Soil name and [Depth| USDA texture | oe | sieve number-- jbiquid | Plas- 
map symbol | } | Unified j AASHTO iF | : | : | limit | ticity 


ler 100! 84- 100|80- 100!30- -60 


j \ \ 
Taeheeheceeececce- | 0-4 isanay loan~--==--|NL, SM dAn4, An? | 0-5 | | <20 | NP 
Luverne 4-14'Clay loam, sandy |ML, MH A-5, A-7,} 0-5 log. 100 90-100! 85-100;50-95 | 38-70 6-30 
| | clay, clay. | Vana | | | | | | | 
l14-28!clay loam, sandy = MH, su{a- 4, AH s,| 0-5 |95-100185-100]as-100/ 36-76 | 32-56 | 2914 
| pe-colecttt somm leer reas | | | | 
28-60|Stratified loamy ism, ut lara, a-6,1 0-5 |90-100/85~100{ 70-100|25-65 | 28-49 | 3-16 
| sand to sandy | i A-2, Ret i | | | | 
loan. 
fi. | eee | | | | 
igheen-eseseee-2e | 0-7 Istity clay loam [ct la-6, A-7 | 0 | 100 | 100 139 ~100|70- 95 | 36-50 15-28 
Mayhew 7-44'Silty clay loam, |CH, CL A-7 0 100 100 5-100)85-95 ; 46-75 | 25-50 
{ | silty clay, [s | | | | iP | i] l 
i es | Be. ier et ie ae 
lage -60|silty clay, clay, \cH, cL la-7 0 100 |90- 100|90- 100|75- -90 | 45-80 | 25-50 
| silty clay loam, 
| | | | \ | | | | | 
Maneweese dence | 0- -12|ctay loam-------~ [ces ML la-4, A-6 | 0 : 100 | 100 |a0- 100|65- 95 26-40 8-18 
Minter 12-60!Ciay loam, silty lc, cH la-e, a-? | 0 «=! 100 | 100 !90-100!75-95 | 37-50 | 18-32 
Kee eerie ie | [eer eens ep eORE apes tO ere | 
| | | | | \ \ \ \ { | 
ORB-ceaecetenes “| 9 “6 Istity clay-----=- a cH la-7 0 100 | 100 12 5~100!85-95 | 46~55 | 25-32 
Okolona | 6-60|Siity clay, clay |c lA? | o — |95-100/95-100|95-100|90-95 | 60-90 | 36-65 
see i | re ee eee cee ee | 
se i | | | BR oa ae Sh ae | 
| | | | | \ \ \ | | | 
Sahin esccsaaweee t Gal peawenastetcenss- {M., CL-ML Ina | 0 | 100 |90- 100| 80- 100160-90 £25 NP=7 
Savannah | 9-18|Sandy clay loam, |cL, sc, {A-4, A-6 | 0 {98-100/90-100/A0-100|40-80 | 23-40 | 7-19 
| | clay loam, loam.; CL=ML | | | | | | 
|18-60!toam, clay loam, |ck, sc, |a-4, A-6,| 0 —|94-100}90-100/60-100|30-80 | 23-43 | 7-19 
| | sandy clay or CL=ML | A-7, An2) | | | | 
Gapesestacese ace Osa (bipansceeesecewees {t., CL=ML lana 0 lo 100 |90- 1001 20- 100|60- -90 «25 | NP-7 
Savannah | g-iglsandy clay loam, cu, sc, axa, a6 | 0  {98-100190-100|20-100!40-80 | 23-40 | 7-19 
| clay loam, Tear CL=ML | | lo | | | | 
118-65 |toam, clay loam, |cL, SC, |A-4, A~é,| 0 —|94-100/90-100}60-100{ 30-80 | 23-43 | 7-19 
| sandy clay Toam. | CL-ML | A-7, An2| | | | | j | 
SbB: | | | | i i | { { | | 
Savannah-------- | 0-2 |sanay loam------- Isa, ML ln-2-4, | 0 |98- 100! 90-100}60-1001 30-65 | £25 | NP=4 
Ae4 
| 2-16 [Sandy clay loam, \cu, SC, |a4, A-6 | 0 \98- 1001 90-100120-1001 40-80 | 23-40 7-19 
| clay loan, Poem | CL-ML | | | | | | 
16-60|toam, clay loam, |ct, SC, {a4, A~6,| 0 — |94-100/90-100!60-100)30-a0 | 23-43 | 7-19 
| | sandy clay Teams, CL-ML | A-7, BPet | | | j | | 
| | | ] { { | | i | | 
Urban land. | j | j \ | | | 
Sasocaeseeeecenw | o- -11|toany sand------- Isa la-2 0 | 190 |a5- 100} 50-75 75 {15- 30 | bas | NP 
Smithdale {11- 45|clay loam, sandy |su-sc, sc,la-6, a-4 | o | 100 |85-100180-96 {45-75 | 23-38 | 7-16 
| j clay loam, loam. | CL, CL-ML) j l | | | | 
45-65lLoam, sandy loam ISM, ML,  la-4 o | 100 !as-100l6s-95 !36-70 | «30 | np-10 
less | eae Rie ea a ec cea 
| { | \ \ | | | ] 
SrA---------+--=- | ~22|stity clay-----=-lcL, cH, Mil A~7 0 |98- 100|95~ 100|30-100/85~ 95 | 40-65 15-35 
Sucarnoochee _—!22-3 2|siity clay, clay |wH, cH, cLIA-7 | 0  |98-100/95- 100{90-100| gs-98 | 45-70 | 20-40 
la-7 1 o |e | so-a0 | 25-45 
t ( it \ ' 


|32-65)5tity clay, clay jou MH 
f) 


8- 100|95-100! 
\ ‘ 


90- 100|85~ 98 
t 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES-~-Continued 


r | Classification jFrag= | Percentage passing | 
Soil name and jperen USDA texture | | preues | sieve number-- pacaesd | Plas- 
map symbol | H Unified | AASHTO | >3 | T | | limit | ticity 
inches! 4 | 10 40 | 200 index 
! T t Pot t ! t Pct 
1} | | | \= | | | | ; = | 
Gubserseetenccues | 0-5 |stity clay loam !ch la-7, A-6 | 0 |90-100185~100} 20-98 175-90 35-50 | 16-25 
Sumter | s-15|stity clay, clay,|CH, CL [A+7, A~6 | 0 [85-100] 78-98 | 75-95 | 75-95 | 35-55 | 16-32 
| silty clay TORR | | | | | | 
\15-29|Channery silty  |CH, CL |A~6, A=7 | 0 [| 80-100/65-98 |60-95 |55-95 | 35-55 | 16-32 
ee eee eae | | | | | | | | 
1 clay loam, silty 
{ | clay. | | l l { | ! l | 
|29-60| Weathered bedrock] See | a | ane | ase = | a |! se | a | Sa 
SuCQ-n-------+--- | o-2 Isiity clay loam tet la-7, A-6 0 {9 ~100|85-100| 80-98 175-90 | 35-50 | 16-25 
Sumter | 2-22|Silty clay, clay,|CH, CL |A=7, A~6 | 0 185-100) 78-98 |75-95 175-95 | 35-55 | 16-32 
RMN pees clea ar coal | | | | 
22260) Weathered:bedrock) eset Sho pene: Tosee tie! Lieee) aaa ioe ol) cae, 'a) ae 
SyBe------------- | g-g lvery cobbiy siit !cr la-6, a-7 {10-35 !g5-100!75-90 65-80 !s0-70 | 30-44 | 12-20 
Sumter | \ loam | | | | | | | | | 
| a-iaisiity clay, clay, |cH, cL |A-7, A-6 0 {25-1001 78-98 175-95 tos-95 | 35-55 | 16-32 
lgesala | | | | 
j 12-32) Channery silty jCHe CL jAr6, A-7 | 0 jbe=10G en=28 j60°95 j55795 35-55 16-32 
| clay loam, silty; | | | 
clay loam, silty | i 
\ | clay. i j i \ | | | | | 
|32-60|weathered bedrock| = | one | bated -o= | son noe oon | oss | o-- 
TYBen-- nnn one | 0-54! Loany sand--~---- {su, SP-SM la-2, A~4 | 0 195-100! 50-1001 50-90 {10-40 --- | NP 
Troup |54-75|Sandy clay loam, jSC, SM-SC,jA~4, A-2,; 0  |95-100}90-100)60-90 }24-55 | 19-40 | 4-20 
| | sandy loam, FANE CL-ML, Cle A-6 | | | | | | 
sandy loam. 
| ge | | | | | | 
TSE: \ | | | | | | | | \ | 
Troups--s-=-----1 0-50|Loamy sand-m----- lsu, sp-su ja-2, a-4 | 0  |95-100190-100150-90 |10~40 | oro | NP 
|50-60}Sandy Clay loam, SC, SU-SC,|A~4, A-2,/ 0 — |95-100}90-100)60-90 | 24-55 | 19-40 | 4-20 
| | sandy loam, fine} CL-ML, Cl A-6 | | | | | | 
sandy loam. 
| {eee | | | | | 
Smithdale------- | 0-16 |Loamy sand------- low Ia-2 | 0 100 | 25-1001 50-75 115-30 --- NP 
|16-42/Clay loam, sandy |SN-SC, SC,|A-6, A-4 | 0 | 100 |85~100/80-96 145-75 | 23-38 | 7-16 
| j clay loam, loam. | CL, CL-MLy j | | 
42-60!Loam, sandy loam ISM, ML,  [A-4 0 100 !85-100!65~95 [36-70 | <30 | np-10 
perree| a [> fee, Gant OO Tear Pe sere | 
| | { | | | ! | l | | 
TuB. | | | | \ | | \ | \ | 
Typic Udorthents| | | | | 
Vah-++----------- | 0-6 Isiity clay ioam !MH, CH la-7 0 | 100 | 100 |95-100|70-90 | 50-60 | 20-30 
Vaiden te Gea8 | Clayerssee se =sos= \cH, MH J+? ; 9 | 100 } 100 }95-100)85-95 | 50-90 | 30-50 
[34260) Clayasnetocnsares ic yA-7 ; 9 | 100 | 100 }95-100)85-95 | 50-90 | 30-52 
WoB---~---------~ | 0-4 Istity clay------~ lox Ia-7 | 0 | 100 100 |95-100! 80-98 | 50-70 | 25-40 
Wilcox | g-14Clay, silty clay,|CH, MH © [A-7 ; 9 } 200 j 100 }95-100/80-98 | 50-78 22-46 
silty clay Baal j | | | | 
4-42 |Claysneecnecenne= CH, MH 1A>7 | 9 | 100 | 100 |90-100|75-98 | 58-80 | 32-55 
peanee (Heatheled esrecky o-- | ee | --- | oo | | --- | --- 
t t i} 1 t i] 1 


‘ t 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


| | | Classification pFrag~ Percentage passing | 

Soil name and pPepeDy USDA texture | | a j sieve number-- putauita Plas- 
map symbol | | | Unified | AASHTO | fae a ee eee eae | ticity 

anes 4 10 40 200 index 

poe | pee | | es 

gt) ae | | be he. cy tbe oN | 
Wilcox----++-=-- | o- -3 Isiity clay---+-+- IH la-7 | 0 | 100 100 lo5- 100| 80- -98 | 50-70 | 25-40 
| s-11/Clay, silty clay, |CH, ME [An { 0 | 100 | 100 ja0-s8 {50-78 | 50-78 | 22-46 

ha oI silty clay Toams| | | | } j | | } 
1-42!Clay------ weneee-!CH, MH A-7 0 100 100 !90-100!75-98 | 58-80 | 32-55 

be a! | | | | { | | | | 

i 2-60 |Weatherea Bedrork | =< nad acess | oon | -— --- | aeied | -- | - 
Luverne-~------- | 0-4 Isanay loam-----~- IML, SM las, A-2 | 0-5 |87-100|84- 1001 20- 100130- 60 | £20 NP 
| a-9/Clay loam, sandy ea Mi |a-5, a-7,| 0-5 195-100190-100/85-100) 50-95 | 38-70 | 8-30 
clay, clay. A-4 
|19-46 clay loam, sandy IML, MH, sit} A~ 4, a5, | 0-5 os-s0oles-100e-r00l 36-7 | 32-56 | 2-14 
clay loam. A-7 

lagecolstratified loamy [sm, mt !a-a, a-6,! 0-5 !90-100!85-100!70-100!25-65 | 28-49 | 3-16 

| | | \"a-2, a-7! | | | | | | 

| i { | | 

} { | | | 


| sand to sandy | 
Clay loam. | 


l | ! | 
| | \ { 
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Absence of an entry indicates 


TABLE 16.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS 
Entries under “Erosion factors--T" apply to the entire 
Entries under "Organic matter" apply only to the surface layer. 


that data were not available or were not estimated] 


{The symbol < means less than; > means more than. 
profile. 


Sumter County, Alabama 
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TABLE 16.~-PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 
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TABLE 16.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 
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TABLE 17,.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES 


["Flooding" and "water table" and terms such as "rare," "brief," "apparent," and "perched" are explained in the 
text. The symbol > means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that the feature is not a concern or that 
data were not estimated] 
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TABLE 17.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES-~Continued 
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TABLE 18.--PHYSICAL ANALYSES OF SELECTED SOILS 


T T Particle-size distribution 
Soil name and | Depth | Horizon | (Percent less than 2.0 mm) 
sample number* | | San | Silt | Clay 
(2.0-0.05 mm) | (0.05-0.002 mm) |} (0.002 mm) 


te 


pay | | 
Alamuchee: 

S83AL-119-6 | a5 A 52.5 31.0 | 16.5 
Lipa Bwl 58.5 26.3 15.2 
113-34 | — Bw2 35.0 43.1 | 21.9 
(34-52 | — Bw3 56.5 18.6 24.9 
52-65 | C 39.0 | 41.4 | 19.6 

IN ide: | | | } | 
S83AL-119-3 | eg | Ap | 5oc7 | 25.2 | 18.1 
| é-ig | Ber | 42.8 18.1 | 39.1 
1830 Bt2 44.3 17 48.0 
| 30-42 | BC \ 56.3 | 15.7 | 2820 
| 42-60 2C 87.2 | 6.8 | 6.0 

| l i | { 

Escambia: 

seza-119-4 | o-3 | ap 71.8 | 20.5 | 7.7 
| 3-8 | Bea 62.1 27.9 10.0 
| geag! pe2 | 61i1 26.7 | 19,9 
| 23-50 Btvl 58.6 30.3 } 4nd 
so-e5 | tv2, | 6s | Was. i Sah 

Houlka: | | | | | 
$82AL-119-1 | ges | Ap | 8.9 | 41.3 | 49.8 
| S412 Bgl 6.5 40.3 53.2 
1 y2-32 | aga 5.7 37.9 | 56.4 
| 32-42 | Bas 4.7 2815 | 60.8 
| aa-6o | cg 4.2 33.4 | 62.4 

7 | | | | | 
MSB2ALC119-3 | 0-5 | Ap | 43.3 35.8 20.9 
5-11 | Bgl | 27.8 | 36.2 | 36.0 
1 31-42 | Bg2 | 19.8 34.0 | 46.2 
42-65 | C | 14.6 32.2 } 5342 

Luverne: H | | | | 
S83AL-119-5 | 0-4 | Ap 56.9 26.5 | 16.6 
4-14 Btl 29.0 24.9 46.1 
| 14-19 | Bt2 | 39.0 | 19.1 41.9 
19-28 BC 41.5 24.2 34.3 
| 28-35 |! cl | 64.2 | 9.2 | 26.6 
135-60 | ce 44.9 | 26.9 { 38.2 

? { { l { | 
MSRAAL= 119-2 | 0-7 Ap | 17.4 | 42.8 | 39.8 
| 7-21 | Beg. | 11.3 | 38.4 } 50.3 
21-27 Btq2 10.5 41.7 47.8 
| 37-44 BCG 4.6 | 26.5 68.9 
44-60 | Ca 4.6 31.0 | 64.4 

Minter: | | | | H 
S81AL-119-6 0-6 | Al | 26.9 | 45,1 28.0 
6-12 | a2 29.2 | 45.2 | 25.6 
1 19-34 | sta? | 16.3 { 39.7 | 44.0 
34-55 |  Btq2 | 20.0 | 43.4 | 36.6 
[55-60 | Bega | 11.6 | 52.6 | 35.8 

I t 1 1 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 18.~-PHYSICAL ANALYSES OF SELECTED SOILS--Continued 


| | | Particle-size distribution 
Soil name and | Depth \ Horizon | (Percent less than 2.0 mm) 


sample number* | j | an | | ay 
pi2.0°0.05 mm) p 100520. 002 mm) (0.002 mm) 
In 


| | | { | 
Okolona: | | 
S82AL-119-4 | 0-6 Ap 12.3 47.5 | 40.2 
6-17 | oA 9.2 45.0 | 45.8 
lijeag | Bwi 10.6 43.5 45.9 
| oe-36 | = Bw 11.1 | 38.6 | 30,3 
| 36-60! Bw | 9.0 =| 34.8 0 | 5622 
id | | | 
8. Ih: 
S83AL~119-1 fe Ee | 42.7 46.1 | an.2 
| 4-18 | Bt 33.1 | 43.1 23.8 
| 13-33 ns 38.4 | 36.0 | 25.6 
| 33-48 | x2 37.1 | 32.3 | 30.6 
l4a-65 | Bx3 | 36.5 31.2 33.3 
Sucarnoochee: | i | 
S81AL-119-4 | Qe9 Ap | 11.6 41.5 46.9 
| 9-22 | AB | 12.8 47.0 | 40.2 
| 99-32 | Bwl 9.6 | 30.1 | 60.3 
32-65 | Bw? 17 22.9 | 69.4 
2 | | | | ! 
Sumter: 
SB1AL~119-2 1 a6 | Ap | 33.6 | 53.4 13.0 
| §-9 | 3B 29.0 | 50.8 | 20.2 
| 9-23 | Bw 10.3 53.1 | 36.6 
Wilcox: | | | | | 
S84AL~119-3 | 9-4 | A | 10.2 | 49.4 40.4 
| 4-14 | Ber 5.7 43.8 | s0.5 
1 14-41 Bt2 | 4.1 33.4 | 62.5 
41-65 | c | 0.5 38.5 | 61.0 
eee ee en i a es ee 


* See "Soil Series and Their Morphology" for pedon location. 
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TABLE 19.--CHEMICAL ANALYSES OF SELECTED SOILS 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 19,--CHEMICAL ANALYSES OF SELECTED SOILS--Continued 
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* See "Soil Series and Their Morphology" for pedon location. 
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TABLE 20.~-ENGINEERING INDEX TEST DATA 


[Dashes indicate data were not available. 


Soil name, report 


rumber, horizon, and 


' ! ' 
Classification | Grain-size distribution jLiquid|Plasti- 
: Pi E Tpercentage; limit; city 


| Percentage 


NP means nonplastic] 


Soil Survey 


\ loisture 


1 
depth (in inches) | AASHTO jUnified|passing sieve--| smaller | i index | dry {Optimum 
} { | No.] No.| No. | than {[{ ! }density |moisture 
' | {10 | 40 | 200 {| .005 mm } | | | 
| | [fe Tree | | m/et3} Pot 
H \ i ! { H | | H | 
Annemaine sandy loam: | 1 H { ' { | { | | 
1/ 2/ { { i { H H H | | H 
(SB3AL-119-3) | | | H { { H ! { H 
Btl ---- 6-18 {A-6(8) | CL 100! 99! 65 { --- | 39! 14 | 99.6 | 18.2 
Bt2 ---~- 18-30 !a-6(7) | ML | 100} loo! 61 } --- {| 40! 13 ! 100.6} 16.9 
BC --- - 30-42 |A-2-4 (0) | SM aan 70¢ 35 --- Sot “NE 105.7 {| 15.8 
' I I \ i i] i i) 
Houlka silty clay: H | | H ' { { | ' | 
1/ 3/ | | { { | | | { | 1 
(SB2AL-119-1) ' 1 i { | | I | { 
Bgl - - - - 5-12 {A-7-6(35); CH | 100{ 99} 95 | s4 | 60 { 31 {| 88.0} 26.0 
Bg2 - - - - 12-32 |A-7-6(32)| MH |} 100! loo! 96 | se | 60! 27 | 90.0 | 27.0 
Bg3 - - - < 32-42 {A=7-6 (31) | CH 100} 100} 96 } 87 | 55! 28 | 90.0 | 26.0 
t 1 ' 1 i] ! 
‘ ‘ 1 1 1 4 ' 1 1 } 
Kipling loam: 1/ 4/ | \ 1 H H \ { | \ ' 
(S82AL-119-3) H | { i { H H ' { | 
Bt2 - - - - 11-42 {A-7-6(17)| CL | 100{ 97] 81 } 68 { 48] 19 | 93.0 | 24.0 
Cc mo = 42-65 |A-7-6(27) | CH 100} 98 84 | 71 56} 29 ! 92.0} 24.0 
1 I t t 
1 | 1 1 r] 1 i] 1 | t 
Sucarnoochee silty ' H : ' | : i H H | 
clay: 1/ | | H ' \ H { H 
(S81AT,-119-4) I | { H { H 1 ' i | 
Ap ---- 0-9 {A-7-5(29)} MH | 100! 99! 92 | 75 {| 57! 27 ! 104.0 } 20.0 
Bwl - - - = 22-32 }A-7-5(30)! MH |} 100! 98! 88 ! 82 | 61! 29 } 89.0! 27.0 
Bw2 - - - - 32-65 ree) CH 100} 99} 95 86 75 | 42 $101.0 | 20.0 
i 1 4 I 
! I I ! 1 1 1 i] 1 
Wilcox silty clay: 1/ | 1 { { | H { | { i 
(S84AL~119-3) { | i { i | | H | { 
Btl --- = 4-14 $A-7-5(26)} MH | 100! 97! 95 } g2 |} 55! 22 | 96.0 / 21.0 
Bt2 --- = 14-41 1A-7-5 (36) | MH | 100} 98} 96 87 | 58 | 32 95.0 | 21.0 
| 


1/ See "Soil Series and Their Morphology" for pedon location. 
2/ The Annemaine soil is slightly outside the allowed range in characteristics in the AASHTO 
classification, number 200 sieve, Liquid limit, and Plasticity index. 
3/ The Houlka soil is slightly outside the allowed range in characteristics in the Unified 


classification and Plasticity index. 


4/ The Kipling soil is slightly outside the allowed range in characteristics in the Plasticity 
index and Percentage passing sieve no. 200. 
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TABLE 21.--CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


Soil name | Family or higher taxonomic class 


| 
|! Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Fluventic Dystrochrepts 

| Clayey, mixed, thermic Aquic Hapludults 

| Thermic, coated Typic Quartzipsamments 

| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults 

j Loamy-skeletal, carbonatic, thermic, shallow Typic Udorthents 
| Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthaquic Paleudults 

j Fine, montmorillonitic, acid, thermic Vertic Haplaquepts 
| Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic Hapludalfs 

| Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 

{ Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic Ochraqualfs 

| Fine, mixed, thermic Typic Ochraqualfs 

| Fine~loamy, siliceous, thermic Fluvaquentic Dystrochrepts 
j Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Typic Chromuderts 

| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Fragiudults 

| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults 

| Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Aquentic Chromuderts 

| Fine-silty, carbonatic, thermic Rendollic Eutrochrepts 

| Loamy, siliceous, thermic Grossarenic Paleudults 

| Loamy, thermic Typic Udorthents 

| Very-fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic Hapludalfs 

j Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic Hapludalfs 
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NRCS Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility 
issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC@ ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, genetic information, political beliefs, reprisal, or because all or a part of an 
individual’s income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
bases apply to all programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should 
contact USDA’s TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a 
complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410 or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 


LEGEND 


ALAMUCHEE-ANNEMAINE-MOOREVILLE: Nearly level, deep, well 
drained and moderately well drained soils that have a loamy or clayey 
subsoil; on flood plains and broad stream terraces 


KIPLING-DEMOPOLIS-SUCARNOOCHEE: Nearly level to steep, deep 
and shallow, somewhat poorly drained and well drained soils that 
have a clayey or loamy subsoil; on uplands and flood plains 


WILCOX-MAYHEW: Nearly level to gently sloping, deep, somewhat 
poorly drained and poorly drained soils that have a clayey subsoil; on 
broad upland plateaus 


SAVANNAH-SMITHDALE-ESCAMBIA: Nearly level to gently sloping, 


deep, moderately well drained, well drained, and somewhat poorly 
drained soils that have a loamy subsoil; on broad terraces and uplands 


LUVERNE-TROUP: Gently sloping to steep, deep, well drained soils 
that have a clayey subsoil or a thick sandy subsurface layer and a 
loamy subsoil; on uplands 
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meant for general planning rather than a basis 


for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


SOIL LEGEND 


Soil map symbols and map unit names are alphabetical. The miscei- 
laneous area map unit, Pits, nearly level, is designated by the word 
PIT. In all other map units, the first letter, always a capital, is the 
initial letter of the soil or miscellaneous area name. The second letter 
is always a lower case letter except in order three map units, in 
which case it is a capital, and either denotes the second named 

taxon or is used for alphabetical purposes. Order three map units 
are further indicated by the footnote 1/. The third letter, always 

a capital, indicates slope. Where used, the fourth character, always 

a number, denotes an erosion phase of the map unit. 


SYMBOL 


Alamuchee-Mooreville complex, 0 to 2 percent slopes, frequently 
flooded 
Annemaine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, occasionally flooded 


Bigbee loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, occasionally flooded 
Cahaba sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, occasionally flooded 


Demopolis-Kipling complex, 3 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
Demopolis-Sumter complex, 1 to 3 percent slopes 


Escambia sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


Gullied land-Demopolis complex, 3 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded 


Houlka silty clay, 0 to 2 percent slopes, occasionally flooded 


Kipling loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes 
Kipling silty clay loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Kipling-Urban Land complex, 1 to 8 percent slopes 


Luverne sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Luverne sandy loam, 5 to 25 percent slopes 


Mayhew silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Minter clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, frequently flooded 


Okolona silty clay, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Pits, nearly level 


Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Savannah-Urban land complex, 1 to 5 percent slopes 

Smithdale loamy sand, 1 to 5 percent slopes 

Sucarnoochee silty clay, 0 to 2 percent slopes, frequently flooded 
Sumter silty clay loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Sumter silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 

Sumter very cobbly silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 


Troup loamy sand, O to 5 percent slopes 
Troup and Smithdale soils, 5 to 20 percent slopes 1/ 
Typic Udorthents, loamy, 0 to 4 percent slopes 


Vaiden silty clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes 


Wilcox silty clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Wilcox-Luverne complex, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 


1/ Order three map units are more variable than other map units in 
the survey area. Fewer examinations were made in delineated 
areas. Map units were designed primarily for woodland manage- 
ment and wildlife habitat management, and are adequate for inter- 
pretations for these uses. 


SUMTER COUNTY, ALABAMA 


CULTURAL FEATURES 


BOUNDARIES 
National, state or province 
County or parish 
Minor civil division 


Reservation (national forest or park, 
state forest or park, 
and large airport) 


Land grant 
Limit of soil survey (label) 
Field sheet matchline and neatline 
AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 
Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 
cemetery, or flood pool 


STATE COORDINATE TICK 


LAND DIVISION CORNER 
(sections and land grants) 


ROADS 
Divided (median shown 
if scale permits) 
Other roads 
Trail 
ROAD EMBLEM & DESIGNATIONS 
Interstate 
Federal 
State 
County, farm or ranch 


RAILROAD 


POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 
(normally not shown) 


PIPE LINE 
(normally not shown) 


FENCE 
(normally not shown) 


LEVEES 


Without road Heeceeeeetenned 


With road iTrrettititiitt 


With railroad PEE UL UL 
TUTE 
DAMS 
Large (to scale) 
Medium or Small 
PITS 
Gravel pit 


Mine or quarry 


ALABAMA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


ALABAMA SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION COMMITTEE 


CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 
SYMBOLS LEGEND 


MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 


Farmstead, house 
(omit in urban areas) 


Church 
School 


Indian 
Indian mound (label) \ Mound 


Tower 
Located object (label) 
Tank (label) 
Wells, oil or gas 


Windmill 


Kitchen midden 


WATER FEATURES 


DRAINAGE 
Perennial, double line 
Perennial, single line 
Intermittent 
Drainage end 
Canals or ditches 
Double-line (label) 
Drainage and/or irrigation 
LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 
Perennial 
Intermittent 
MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 
Marsh or swamp 


Spring 


TIREEERERRRREEOY 
— 


Well, artesian 


Well, irrigation 


Wet spot 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
SOIL SURVEY 


SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS ASA 


ESCARPMENTS 


Bedrock Werner 
(points down slope) 


Other than bedrock sevevenensnennenensenenes 
(points down slope) 


SHORT STEEP SLOPE 
GULLY 


DEPRESSION OR SINK 


SOIL SAMPLE 
(normally not shown) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Blowout 
Clay spot 
Gravelly spot 
Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 
Dumps and other similar 
non soil areas 


Prominent hill or peak 


Rock outcrop 
(includes sandstone and shale) 


Saline spot 

Sandy spot 

Severely eroded spot 

Slide or slip (tips point upslope) 
Stony spot, very stony spot 


Water 
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